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THE FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR 


Bérn in 1821, she battled 
ignorance and hostility in her 
lectures and in her writings to 
advocate food and health 
standards we now take for 


granted, 











A world-famed Health Crusader...yet she 
knew much less than you about nutrition! 


Giant strides in our nutritional Knowledge have been 
made sinee Dr. Blackwell's l9th century campaign 
for wholesome food” as a step to physical fitness. 
Yet half a century later. the father of 
peciitries, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, could 


American 
still 


She lived so far in advance of her day that it has 


write, 
taken 50 vears to bring even the head of the line 
up to her standard.” 

With all our modern laboratory knowledge about 


better eating habits for better health. nutrition 
education is still a pressing need. 

Its not only what vou Anow about nutrition, but 
what you teach the children in your classes that will 
influence eating habits for a healthier America. 
heating habits show marked improvement wherever 
teachers are integrating food studies with other sub- 
jects. and emphasizing real experiences related to 
children’s interests. 
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Write for descriptive leaflet of new nutrition education materials 


Source Materials” describes and illustrates new classroom aids for teaching good nutrition, 
Offered as a public service by the milling industry, these materials were prepared by edu- 
cation specialists in nutrition, health, reading and curriculum, Write to: Millers’ National 


(A HEALTHIER AMERICA | Federation. 309 WW 


Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 6. Illinois. 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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ur 
Corner 


Won on this, our Fourth Annual 


Guide to Summer Schools and Study 
Tours, began way back in 
At that time our inquiries went out to 


December 


hundreds of universities and colleges 
far and near. With the responses came 
alluring pamphlets and posters now on 
our office walls. We are 
Cours de 


torn between 
the charms of Vacances 
(Geneva) 


de Verano 


and Escuela Interamericano 

Summer school mail disrupts our of 
fice. On Monday my assistant plans to 
enroll in the University of Havana 
Tuesday a folder dreaming 
about the University of Wyoming 
Wednesday's literature ! 


starts her 


brings a dilem 
ma: Shall it be Banff or Oslo? 

You will feel much the same as you 
examine this issue in which we put the 
world’s summer educational opportuni 
ties in vour lap 


Three Big Travel Issues 


This is the first of three big travel 
issues, 

In April we will announce a list of 
U. S. and Canadian industries that 
extend invitations to educators through 
Scholastic Teacher. Also workshops, 
clinics, and institutes. 

In May our “Your Vacation” number 
will tell you the newest travel offerings 
of airplanes, railroads, busses, and 
steamers. 

All issues contain first-hand accounts 
by teacher travelers. 


Teacher Travel Story Awards 
Educators, like Mrs, 


practically everywhere. 


Roosevelt, go 
This is our 


3-T 


chiet atter reading more 
that 200 manuscripts submitted for the 
nine 1950 Scholastic Teacher Travel 
Story Awards. Hard work, but fun. 
We found enough good stories to fill 
a book. We will continue to print one 
every month and purchase others for 


impression 


our issues. 

With teachers and principals we 
have climbed Mt. McKinley, driven to 
Alaska, called on Bernard Shaw, flown 
to Finland and canoed in the Canadian 
wilds, and even called at Pitcairn Is- 
land in the South Pacific 

What are the two 
world? We found cut 
popular travel subjects are 


wonders of our 

The two most 
Old Faith 
Yellowstone National 


Park and Paricutin, Mexico’s young vol- 


ful gevser in 


cano. It’s the temper tantrums, whether 
by children or Mother Nature, that at 
tract attention 

Enter vour travel storv tor 


FLASH! EXTRA! 


Congressmen 


1951] 


so highly regard our 
32-page “Congress at Work” section 
Senior Scholastic, World Week) that 
reprint of the entire contents, except 
illustrations, has been ordered into the 
Congressional Record. Rep. Carl El 
liott, whose dav we chronicled, ordered 


a thousand copies 
Upward in the Arts 


Four years ago this spring our Scho- 
lastic Art judges bestowed five awards, 
including a scholarship, on a Brooklyn 
high bov. Two vears later he 
received the $2,000 Tiffany Founda- 
ion grant. Now 22, Harvey Dinnerstein 
has just carried off the Temple Medal, 
first prize for oils in the famous annual 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
exhibition. 


school 


We are now in films—microfilms. All 
of our magazines have been filmed by 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Microfilms available 
to subscribers only. Ask for rates. 

See our new BOOKMOBILE, page 34-T, 
a column of what’s new in book pub- 
lishing. by Hardy Finch 





Announcing— 


3rd ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
TRAVEL STORY AWARDS 


9 AWARDS * * * $25 EACH 


Manuscripts voted awards will be pub- 
lished in SCHOLASTIC TEACHER monthly 
magazine. Send photographs if avail- 
able. Enter manuscripts any time up to 
deadline, February 1, 1951. Address: 


TRAVEL STORY EDITOR 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, New York 











EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





FED. AID (cont.) 


Give Aid to Public Agencies 
Only, State Supts. Propose 


As the House Labor conmit- 
tee searches for a Federal aid to 
education formula, the nation’s 
chief state school officers range | 
themselves with Rep. Barden. 
In “Our System of Education,” | 
a new 32-page policy, they say: 
“Federal and state financial as- 
sistance for education, whether 
for current expenses, capital 
outlay or school-connected aux- 
iliary should be re- 
stricted to tax-supported and 
publicly controlled school sys- 
tems and institutions of higher 
education.” 

They also ask: 

. Federal funds “to the extent 
necessary to enable each state 
to finance an adequate foun- 
dation program.” 

An 

board 

State 

erally 


services, 


independent national 


of 
administration of Fed- 
financed scholarships. 


education. 


A system of community col- 
ke ges. 


“Separate but Equal” 


At least three cases before the 
U. S. Supreme Court this year 
the 
“separate but equal” doctrine. 


challenge long - standing 
but 
equal” educational facilities pro- 
vided Negro students by the 
universities of Oklahoma and 
A third is a dining car 
service case 

The Dept. of Justice asks the 
Court to declare segregation on 
railroads illegal. If “separate but 
equal” is illegal on railroads, ob- 


[wo involve “separate 


Texas. 


servers wonder whether it can 
At issue 
is entire pattern of education in 
the South. 


continue in education 


NEW YEARBOOKS, etc. 


Public Relations 
ca’s Schools, A.A.S.A 

Fostering Mental Health 
Our Schools, A.S.C.D. 

Foreign Employment Oppor- 
tunities for U. S. Teachers, pam- 
phlet, free from NEA Comm. on 
International Relations. 

The 1950 Commencement 
Manual. $1. N.A.S.S.P. 

Write NEA, 1201 16th St., | 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


for Ameri- 


in 








“It’s been brought to 


This Week 
my attention that many 


of you students have been cutting classes.” 





Do Students Expect to Be What They Want to Be? 


Do young people believe in 


“pink cloud” dreams? Not quite, 


conclude experts who studied 7,000 high school students for Mich- 


igan Bell Telephone Co. (Feb. 
Asked first what work they 
they expected to do, students 


Protessional 
Clerical, sales, etc. .. 
Homemakers 


Trends). 
would like to do and then what 
answered 
Want to be 
OF 


Seda 


di-® 
zy 4 


Expect to be 
23% 
34% 
18% 


No student wants to be an unskilled worker; 3 per cent expect 
to be; 12 per cent must fill these jobs. 





Social Studies 
Teachers 
See announcement on 
page 39-T. Important con- 
test on teaching economic 
information. 











CHEERLEADERS’ 


Twin Fatis, Ipano: Two 
hundred high students 
attended the third annual Cheer- 
leaders’ Workshop. Among ma- 


WORKSHOP 


se hool 


jor topics discussed were: Proper 
Cheerleader; | 


Conduct of the 
How to be a Good Loser; How 
to Good Winner; Con- 
trolling Booing; Cheerleaders 
Must be Charming. 


be a 


Awards-Fellowships 


For school programs that best 
“the fundamental free- 
doms of the American Way of 
Life” Freedom Foundations will 
give $50,000 
awards. The awards will be 75 
“Freedom of books, 
films, and other documents to 
be selected by superintendents 
ot 


tems 


teach 


this year in 


Libraries” 


10 top-winning school sys- 
For details write Freedom 
Foundations, Inc., Valley Forge, 
Pa. 

['wenty-fourth United 
tions National Student Contest- 
trips, s¢ holarships, cash prizes— 
closes March 31. Write to Amer- 
ican Assn. for the United Na- 
tions, 45 E. 65 St., New York 21 


Charges Teacher College Programs ‘‘inflated’’ 


Paul Clapper, in the Jan. 7 
School and Society, finds the 
college graduate confronted with 
course “proliferation.” In one 
catalog he finds 
Educational Psychology 
Advanced Educational Psychol- 

ogy 
Educational Psychology, 

Application to Secondary 

Teaching 
Advanced Psychology: Motiva- 

tion 
Advanced Psychology: Learning 
Psychology of Teaching Process 


Its 


Dr. Clapper, former Queens 
president, agrees with 
who said, “There 
reasons for what 


| College 

one student 
must be basic 
seem to be padding and utterly 
repetition, but 


justifications completely 


nee dle ss 
have 
eluded me. 
Dr. 
Clapper charges, “that a job 
made of 

teaching preparatory to the for- 

mulation of a series of educa- 

tional activities designed to pre- 
| pare teachers... .” 


“There is no evidence, 


analysis has been 





Na- | 


these | 


Job Prospects 
for Teachers 


Too Many Prepare for Work 
in High School, Says Report 


Want to know job prospects 
for teachers for the next ten 
years? Then look into Employ- 
ment Outlook for Elementary 
and Secondary School Teachers, 


| new 90-page Labor Dept. bul- 


letin No. 972 (35 cents, Supt. 
of Doc.). 
Here is a handy guide also if 


| you are looking for another po- 


sition. For each state it gives: 
(1) certification requirements, 
(2) outlook for jobs, and (3) 


| salary levels. 


We 


SC hool 


high 
nearly 


train too many 
teachers; not 

enough elementary teachers, re- 

port finds. Thus, in 1949-50 

Newly 

certifi- 

Demand cated 

Elementary 75,000 25,000 

High School 17,000 56,000 

But the authors question their 

“bearish” prediction high 

school opportunities. Citing sev- 

eral fac tors they conc lude: “the 

number of 


on 


high school) teach- 
increase at a greater 
rate than has been allowed for 
in the projections. . . .” 


We Count in 1950 

Bulletin by this title on forth- 
coming census, prepared by 
NEA’s Frank Hubbard, will go 
to schools from the Bureau of 
the Census. It explains the Cen- 
discussion. 


ers may 


sus; urges Please 


pass it around, asks the Bureau. 


HOOVER COMM. UNIT 
“Big Senior 
Scholastic 


Government,” 
article, is one of sev- 


| en items with a teaching unit 


offered schools by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, 15 West 46th St., New 
York, N. Y. Complete package 
$1. For the monthly newsletter 
add $1. 


Appointed—Elected 

Warren T. White, supt. Dal- 
las, Texas—pres. A.A.S.A. 

William R. Wood, Evanston 
(Ill.) H.S.—specialist for Junior 
colleges, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

N.B.: Scholastic Magazines 
congratulates advisory commit- 
tee member Wood on his ap- 
pointment. 








Here's a Fighter Plane Engine 
that Never Gets Off the Ground 


Horsepower —750 strong—moves 45 tons of coal from shovel to pre paration 


plant. Power for this huge monster comes from a converted aircraft engine. 





oe | 

Fhe i 

as in the case of this rotary cement kilnm—takes coal by the thou- 
heat factories pr wide Modern 


t only meet demands for June ut for spe 


Industry 


sands of tons to process materials power 


mines no ial sizes, gra 


To help make coil s importance to Ameri a’s econ 
omy clear, we've just published a new illustrated 


booklet, 


lights cities, powers transportation helps make ma- 


COAL AT Work. Pictures show how coal 
terials, provides chemicals serves homes shops and 


stores. Send coupon for your free specimen copy. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


The big coal-hauling unit, shown at the left, 
can move as much as 45 tons at a time. It’s 
powered by the same type of engine used in 
World War II P-38 and P-51 fighter planes. 
Without a supercharger and modified to use 
butane gas instead of gasoline, it delivers 750 
h.p. through a six speed drive, can pull its 
full load up 12% grades, push three 20-ton 
haulers out of gummy mud at a time. Like 
the electric shovel below, this unit, too, is 
operated by finger-tip electric controls. Both 
are evidence that in surface mining as in 
underground mining, the men who work in 
modern mines are more skilled machine op- 


erators than old-style pick and shovel miners. 


This 10-story-high giant costs almost a million 
dollars. Its reach is so long and high that it can dig 
pit up» to 75 teet deep trom a single working level 
Suc h stripping shove ls uncover near-surtace coal 


seams for smaller machines to load. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me a free, specimen copy of the new 


illustrated booklet, coat 
PLEASE PRINT 


Name 
Street 


aT WORK 


( Zon 


Name 


ity 


of sc hool 
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IN UNITED STATES 


JOR people with slender budgets— 
that’s 
ter 


tion package—credits toward salary in- 


and most of us—summer 


schools the large economy vaca- 
a change of scene, new faces, 
Five weeks in the 
Rockies at mountain-air-cooled colleges 
$100 


board 


creases 
and recreation 
ind unversities can be yours for 
to $150. This tuition, 
ind incidental fees. Included 
n this range are the universities of 
Wyoming and Colorado, State Colleges 
Montana, many 
Some institutions such 
the University of Connecticut 
me well within the $150 range 


pavs for 


ind room, 


# Arizona and and 


ithers Eastern 


also 


Big city universities and famous pri- 
offer their 
lus accommodations for only slightly 
| ac lat ( g 
$200 to $370. In this group are 
at Columbia Univer- 
ind universities of 
Northwestern ind 


ite institutions resources 
more 
Teachers ( ollege 
sitv, Mills College 
Denver, Detroit 
Fordham 

You can make vour choice. from more 
than 400 institutions in this, our fourth 
uu. 2 


session dates, ( 


innual list of summer schools. 
We show (1) 
er the institution conducts workshops 
wv institutes, 3) off-campus — study 
tours, (4) has dormitory facilities, (5) 
ffers graduate or undergraduate work 
Many their pro 


grams in our pages $3-T). 


2) wheth- 


tnnoOUnce? 


10-T 


institutions 


Shopping for Summer Schools 


Picture vourself in one of the fine 
iew dormitories which have blossomed 
” many a campus. Or, if vou have a 
family, there may be housekeeping cot 
swimming 


tages college 


comfortable 


Enjov the 
pool. course, 


| the golf 
lounging rooms. Go on field trips, steak 
fries, picnics. Meet stimulating people. 


A's. over the country people are ask- 
l ing for better teaching for their 
children. For the past three or four 
years lay and_ professional groups 
throughout the nation have been busy 
through newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and other media in attempting to bring 
to the public mind the strategic impor- 
tance of the teacher. 

These efforts are bearing fruit. In 
reply the teaching profession is lifting 


Your Guide to 
i) 
Schools and Tours 


More than ! 


Which Summer School 


Catch up on new ideas. Return home 
refreshed and re-inspired. 

Look at four kinds of costs when you 
shop for summer schools; tuition, board 
and room, travel, and extras. Two addi 
tional items, registration and health ser 
vices, seldom run above $10 

Tuition varies from $2.50 per credit 
hour at Montana State University to 
$20 at Columbia University. The Rocky 
Mountain group commonly charge $5 
Some institutions make a blanket tui 
tion charge: $56 at University of Colo 
rado for five weeks; Cornell, $80; Uni 
versity of Denver, $65; Fordham, $60 

Board and room: $i4 to $16 per 
week at many institutions. Large city 
institutions usually provide room only 

$9 to $18 at Teachers College, Co- 


Penr vania State ¢ ” 


Summer School: A time for individual 
attention and for study out-of-doors. 


lumbia University; $6.60 to $8 at 
Northwestern). 

Travel: Contact local agents. Ask tor 
Also circle tour 


privileges 


air, rail, and bus rates. 

possibilities with stop-over 

for summer school attendance. 
Extras: City living will entice most 

dollars from your pocketbook. 

lengths considerably. 

institutions 


Term vary 
Western tend 
five-week sessions; eastern to six weeks. 
Workshops operate on one- to three 
week Banff School of Arts 
stresses the short course. 

When you write, ask about special 


toward two 


schedules. 


features and guest lecturers that distin- 
guish many summer For ex 
imple La Maison Frangaise at Mills 
College, Calif., and the Writers Con- 


SC hools. 





Why Attend Summer School? 


By Earl J. McGrath, U. Ss. Commissioner of Education 


the effectiveness of its services to the 
American people. We have made great 
progress, but much remains to be done. 
Only 60 per cent of the teachers of the 
United States now hold a_ bachelor’s 
degree. 

Last our institutions of 
higher education attracted more than 
twice the number of students they had 
ten years ago. Teachers wanted to im- 
prove their 
school was their answer. 

Here are more reasons for enrolling. 
Can you add to the list? 

..+to meet a larger number of people 
who work in the same field and who 


summer 


qualifications. Summer 


have the interests that you do. 
-+.to enhance your understanding of 


your own and related fields of subject 


same 


matter 

--to acquire a more cosmopolitan 
view of education by living in associa- 
tion with teachers from other commu- 
nities and schools 

-.+to become familiar with new in- 
structional materials, learnings, 
and new techniques 

-+.to enjoy recreational and cultural 
provided by summer 


new 


activities 

schools 
...to open up possibilities for a more 

satisfactory teaching career 


now 











! f T e.V.4. Bi 
Pleasure: Sailing, hiking, golf and 
picnics are part of summer school. 


ferences at Middlebury, Vt 
i6-T), Denver, and Wisconsin; Amer 
ican University’s Institute on United 
Staets in World Affairs; and the conser- 
Pennsylvania State 
alone will 


(see p- 


vation courses at 
College. Indiana 

hold 35 conferences. More news of work- 
shops, institutes, and clinics in April and 


University 


May issues 


Summer Schools in the U. S. 


How to Use This Directory 


Key 

Name of institution, address 
(M-men, W-women, C-coeducational); dates 
(M-May, J-June, Ju-July, A-August, S-Sep- 
tember), where two or more sessions are of- 
fered, dates show combined duration; re- 
maining symbols indicate as follows “Ww 
means the institution will offer special 
workshops or institutes of interest to high 
school teachers; ‘‘o"’ means off-campus study 
n or outside of the United 
States (write to summer session director for 
information on special offerings touching 
your interests) da” means dormitory facili- 
ties; d(M) means for men only, d(W) for 
women only; u” and zg undergraduate 
and graduate work 
Sample 
University of Utah 

31; w-o-d-u-g 


student body 


courses or tours. 


Salt Lake City: C 


ALABAMA 

Alabama A & M College, Normal; C; J 5-A 
12; d-u 

Alabama College, Montevallo; W; J 12-A 25; 
w-d-u 

Spring Hill College 
21; d(M)-u 

State Teachers College, Florence; C 
18; w-o-d-u 


Continued on page 19-T 


Spring Hill; C; J 12-Ju 


J 5-A 


Clip and mail Travel 
and Study on p. 46-T. 
You will receive 
free information. 


8 National Tour or 


Study Abroad: Zurich University, one 
of many that invite U. S$. teachers. 


pr Tour in 19502 


ABROAD 


HIS summer, how would you like 
to 

... take 

on-Avon 

. refresh your French at the uni- 


Shakespeare at Strattord 


versities of Caen, Cannes, Geneva, at 
Montreal, or at Laval in nearby Quebec 

.tefresh your Spanish at the uni- 
versities of Havana, Mexico, or Segovia 

. study drama or music at Europe’s 
most famous festival center, Salzburg; 
ancient history in Rome or Athens; 
photography or painting at Banff 
(Univ. of Alberta); Dutch art in the 
Netherlands, or Italian art in Florence? 

Or you can combine study with tours 

... three weeks at the University of 
Birmingham on European problems 
plus continental travel (Univ. of Vt.). 

. study at the International Sum- 
mer School in picturesque Mayrhoten 
in Austrian Tyrol plus a tour of Italy 
Switzerland (LaBorde) 

... traveling foreign summer schools 
to Europe and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean (Bureau of University Travel). 

These are samples. Here is a record- 


and 


breaking list of more than 150 foreign 
summer and study tours that 
invite teachers from U. S. Study tours 
begin on p. 47-T. New this year are ten 
institutions numerous 
courses in Britain. 

How much does study abroad cost? 
Canada, 


schools 


German and 


In over-the-border institutions 
Cuba, and Mexico—the costs approxi- 
mate those in U. S. institutions. In Eu- 
rope tuition may be as little as $15 o1 
$20; and board also low. All- 
expense combination courses and study 
tours begin at about $625 and go up 


room 


Photo from Linjebuss 
Study Tour: Border pause by Linjebuss 
on its run from Stockholm to Rome. 


to $1,600. Special ships and planes for 
teachers and students will bring trans- 
round-trip tares down to a 
range of $280-$400. Practically all 
schools listed below are on Veterans 
Administration approved list. Ask your 
or school system about 


atlantic 


own university 
credits before you depart 

Additional sources of information: 

American Youth Hostels, 6 East 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y 

U. S. National Student Association 
N. Park St., M idison, Wis 


304 


Summer Schools Outside U. S. 


Key 

Name of institution, 
June, Ju-July, A-August, 
October); course subjects 
sion requirements 


address; dates (J- 
S-September, O- 
offered; admis- 


Sample 
University of Montreal, Montreal; J 28-A 11; 
French L and C; all courses conducted in 
French 
Special abbreviations 
*No definite word about 1950 
Last year’s information included 
Under “course subjects offered”: “L and 
¢€ means language and culture of the 
country 
Under “admission 


sessions. 


requirements”: “one’ 
means one year of college required; “F” 
means equivalent to freshman standing in 
U.S. Where no admission requirements are 
given, none is specified by the institution 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Exten- 
sion Department, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton; J 26-A 19; all arts. See page 
44-T 

University of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 3-A 15; 
arts, sciences education; one 

*University of Alberta, Calgary; Ju 3-A 15; 
industrial arts 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver; 
Ju 4-A 18; education, liberal arts; F 

MANITOBA 

University 
arts, science, 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

*University of New Brunswick, Fredericton 
Ju 3-A 14; undergrad liberal arts; F 

(Continued on page 43-T) 


of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Ju3-A 16; 
home ec., agriculture; F 





v 


The Continental Limited 
passes Mighty Mt. Robson 
~ 


“HERE IS THE WAY VACATIONISTS GO 


ACROSS CANADA*" 


*ACROSS CANADA... ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS! 


Travel the “Scenic Route” across 
to California or anywhere 

to New York or anywhere 

East. Go the vacation way by 
Canadian National's “Continental 
Limited”, two trains daily each way. 


Enjoy stopovers enroute; play and 
sightsee at Jasper Park Lodge in the 
Canadian Rockies, and at famous 
Canadian National hotels in key 
cities. Remember — your U.S. vaca- 
tion dollar goes further in Canada. 


ALASKA CRUISE. Ten xlorious days of fun 
afloat aboard the smart S ‘Prince George’. 
Sail the scenic, sheltered “inside passage” 

. see mighty glaciers... fjords’... tovem 
poles. First sailing June 16 from Vancouver. 
One of Canada’s 10 top vacations. 


CHOOSE ANY of Canada’s ten top vacations: 
1. Across Canada. 2, Alaska Cruise. 3, British 
Columbia (“Triangle Route’). 4, Eastern 
Cities and Laurentians. 5, Gaspé and 
Saguenay. 6 Hudson Bay and Winnipeg 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8, Lake of 
the Woods (Minaki). 9, Provinces by the 
Sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let Canadian 
National help plan your trip. 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL — 


the railway to Canadas 
10 top vacations 


offices in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington, D.C. In Canada, 
360 McGill St., Montreal. 





San Mareos 


My Favorite Summer School 


N the “City of Kings,” at the oldest 
university in the western hemisphere, 
there began in 1948 the most unique 

of all foreign summer schools designed 
to attract North American students and 
teachers. The authorities of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, 
approached the problem of organizing 
a summer school for English-speaking 
students with some very modern ideas on 
international education. They were not 
interested in creating just another for- 
eign language school where the empha- 
sis would be laid only on the acquisition 
of specific language skills. Their aim 
was to offer a program that made allow- 
ance for varying language abilities, but 
at the same time gave all the students 
the opportunity to become familiar with 
the main aspects of Peruvian life. 

Beginning with the opening recep- 
tion at which the American students 
were introduced to the Rector of San 
Marcos and all the summer school 
faculty, there followed an amazing num- 
ber of official and social functions. I 
have attended summer sessions at the 
universities of Heidelberg, Madrid, 
and Mexico, but never have I experi- 
enced anything comparable to the in- 
credible hospitality extended to the 
American students in Lima. 

During the celebration of Peruvian 
independence, on the last days of July, 
we received official invitations from the 
Minister of Education to attend the 
patriotic exercises of the school chil 
dren of Lima, from the Minister of War 
to sit in the reviewing stands while the 
Peruvian Army paraded, and on the 
last day we were presented to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Several of the old 
colonial families in Lima graciously 
opened their homes to us and showed 
us their 
treasures. 


yriceless furnishings and art 


carried us on ex- 
old colonial 
churches, hospitals, modern 
housing projects, the port of Callao, 
archeological sites of pre-Inca and Inca 
civilizations along the coast, and on long 
excursions high into the Andes. The 
university not only furnished free trans- 
portation on all trips, but also arranged 
to have official hostesses and Spanish 
and English-speaking lecturers accom- 


University buses 
cursions to museums, 
schools, 


By Frederick A. Schaefer, Northwest Junior H. S., Reading, Pa. 


pany each bus. For those wishing to 
take Peru, at 
the end of the summer session, the di- 
rector of the summer school secured 
for them a student discount of 20 pet 
cent at the government-owned 
tourist hotels. 


more extended tours of 


fine 


Well Planned Program 

Placement tests were given on regis- 
tration day to determine whether the 
students should be members of the 
beginning, intermediate, or advanced 
groups which met in the afternoon for 
specialized instruction in Spanish. After 
registering, all students were given a 
large, loose-leaf folder containing a 
map of the city, a brief history of the 
university, a summer school calendar 
listing all the classes, the excursions, 
the social functions, and complete out- 
lines in both Spanish and English of all 
the courses offered. These outlines not 
only enabled beginning students to at 
tend the general lectures with profit 
but also were an invaluable aid in pre- 
paring for the final examinations. 

Another innovation of the University 
of San Marcos Summer School was the 
into 
weeks 


division of the six-weeks session 
two distinct periods of three 
each. All general-content courses, such 
as history and literature, were two-hour 
intermission 
student 


ten-minute 
hour. Hence a 


classes with a 
after the first 


For describing Peru's 
warm welcome and 
careful provisions for 
students, our March 
Travel Story award 
goes to Mr. Schaefer. 


TRAVEL STORY 


taking a full schedule had to attend 
only two classes any one morning and 
could concentrate all his attention on 
two subjects instead of struggling to 
master the vocabularies and content of 
four different courses of one hour dura- 
tion. At the end of the first three weeks, 
examinations were given on the courses 
the students had elected, and then the 
student was free to select one or two 
new courses for the final three weeks. 

The actual class-time spent on each 
subject was the same as in the ordinary 
school but the San Marcos 
plan had decided advantages over the 
old system: It was easier for the stu- 
dent who had not completely mastered 
a foreign language to concentrate on 
one or two courses at a time; vocabu- 
lary difficulties were lessened because 
the vocabulary covered only two fields 
of knowledge in three-weeks 
period; and the students found that it 
was less confusing to have to prepare 


summer 


each 


for only one or two examinations. 


Housed in Luxury Hotels 


The arrangements made for the hous- 
ing of the students were as unusual as 
everything else about the summer school. 
The very favorable rate of exchange for 
the dollar in Peru made it possible to 
quarter the students in Hotel Bolivar. 
This hotel, which faces on the principal 
square of Lima, and is only two short 
blocks away from the University of 
San Marcos, is the best known luxury 
hotel on the West Coast of South Amer- 
ica. What summer school has ever 
placed its students in luxuriously fur 
nished rooms with private baths, and 
dined them in continental style with 
meals consisting of eight to ten courses? 
And the total cost for board, 
tuition, and excursions was 260 Ameri- 
can dollars! 


room, 


(Continued on page 33-T) 
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THO better than Mrs. Dorothy Can- 

field can tell us what language— 
the English language—means in our 
lives? This she has done in an eloquent 
introduction to the new Henry Holt 
English Language Series. If you would 
know what it truly means to be a teacher 
of English, read the words of Mrs. 
Fisher, author, educator, and selection 
judge for Book of the Month Club and 
Scholastic Writing Awards.—Editor. 


UST to have survived a great number 
J of vears does not give wisdom. Cer- 
tainly age brings with it no specialized 
professional competence. One thing, 
however, it does by definition give—a 
long perspective. In that perspective I 
can see a thing or two about the teach- 
ing of English not perhaps plain to 
the active workers in our nation’s schools. 
\ person of seventy (my age) at a 
convention of teachers of English, lis- 
tens with a cheerful smile to their 
breast-beating self-accusations. Of 
course they are right in admitting with 
remorse the many chances they miss 
to do better. We entirely believe them 
vhen thev sav they are often over- 
whelmed by the huge mass difficulties 
it their task 

Let me reminisce a little about life 
in our nation sixty or fiftv vears ago 
I was a little girl then, sitting at a 
screwed-down desk in a public school 
classroom. Around me were girls and 
bovs of my age, normally good at their 
studies, anybody's equals. But the 
parents £f many of these schoolmates 
of mine were not anybody's equals for 
just one reason—their inadequate Eng- 
lish. They might be sensible, kind, 
agreeable, basically intelligent, they 
might even be successful in business; 
but if they made gross mistakes in 
grammar and vocabulary, they were 
excluded from their rightful part of 


ENGLISH 
for Personal Dignity 


By MRS. DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


The editor of the Vermont Education Journal needed 
a@ cover. So he called on a local artist. What he had 
in mind, the editor said, was a sketch of two neigh- 
bors, Mr. and Mrs. John Redwood Fisher. Mr. Fisher 


is a wood manufacturer. Mrs. 


Fisher is Vermont‘s 


best known author. The artist took time from some 
work he was doing for the Saturday Evening Post to 


draw the cover. No fee for 


neighbors, said artist 


Norman Rockwell. Scholastic Teacher thanks the editor 
for permission to reprint the Journal's illustration. 


influence, responsibility, power, and 
personal dignity. 

History books never tell you about 
the great number of those thus ex- 
cluded. As elements of the past, they 
have become ignored as they were in 
life. But people of my age remember 
very well the brainy schoolmates who 
winced and hung their heads when 
their parents said, “We was to the 
party.” My parents sometimes said, 
“Dear me, what is the capital of Wyo- 
ming? I never can remember.” Nobody 
thought the worse of them, or their 
children. But let anybody say, “It 
wasn’t me who done it—,” people around 
thought he might as well have come 
to a dinner party with dirty fingernails. 
Or he might as well have shown he 
could not read a thermometer. His 
English set him among those who are 
disregarded, who do not count. 


English as Needed 

What is perhaps more obvious 
to three-score-vears-and-ten than to 
your age is that there was, fifty and 
sixty vears ago, ever so much more 
tragic human wastage of this kind than 
now, 

Do you wonder that the public 
schools have been supported with un 
wavering devotion by the people of our 
countrv? Do vou wonder that a seventv- 
vear-old American rejoices to see pro 
vision made, in these modern textbooks 
of English, for all sorts of exercises in 
English as it is actually needed, every 
day, in that group life which is so large 
a part of the mechanism of self-govern- 
ment in our democracy? 





. . » skill in the use of words is unlike 
any other acquired in classrooms, be- 
cause language is a matter of health or 
sickness to the human spirit as well as of 
usefulness to the human mind.—D.C.F. 


“How to make an announcement,’”— 
my eye catches this as the heading of 
a paragraph. What American would not 
delight in an English textbook which 
gives young people definite instruction 
in this simple, basic gesture of com- 
munal life. I daresay this item, taken 
at random from the pages I have been 
looking over, is not new. Probably spe- 
cially inspired teachers have, before 
now, occasionally stolen time from 
formal curriculum requirements to 
teach their students how to make an 
announcement that is clear, definite, 
understandable, and concise. But think 
of finding it in a textbook. 

Another paragraph heading is “Cour- 
teous use of the telephone.” Well, glory 
be! An attack on another of the dis- 
figuring garments of speech illiteracy. 
Americans now use the telephone every 
day, almost every hour. Like every 
other use of language, the quality of 
the English in these telephone conver 
sation colors, for good or bad, the per 
sonality of the speaker. Wonderful to 
have its importance professionally rec 
ognized. 

“How to form a committee.” Here, 
too, the children of the forgotten and 
excluded of my vouth come into their 
own. In my time, the naturally glib 
few were, because of their adequat 
English, the only ones who could wield 
the powerful committee weapon of the 
democratic way of life. 


| Marvel 


A reflection of [English teaching] 
success comes to my ears when I have 
occasion to talk to an American bus 
driver, or the saleswoman behind a 
department store counter, or a farmer, 
or the brakeman on a train, or a factory 
worker swinging his lunch pail, or a 
homemaker who, in an_ honorably 

(Continued on page 33-T) 






















Any Time’s a Great Time in 





















And New York Central takes you {| 
straight to the heart of it all! ! FREEs 1050 vacation | 
| GUIDE, packed with pictures, ideas, and J 
EEL the Big Town's pulse-quickening magic the minute you step off | abig fun map of the playgrounds you reach 
EF at Grand Central Terminal. Follow your porter through the great | via New York Central. Also, free copy of | 
sky-vaulted Concourse, and New York surges around you. | “Magic Windows” telling the sights you'll J 
Shoppers from nearby Fifth Avenue, or theatregoers bound for Times deg aud Gilaeeniaaae 
Square, three blocks west. Cover girls, with jaunty hat boxes, hurrying | scenic Hudson River on the way a your | 
to studio appointments high in the surrounding midtown skyscrapers. | New York vacation. Send this coupon now} 
Suddenly you find yourself planning days and nights of excitement | to New York Central, Room 1334-W, 466 | 
ahead. In Spring, carriage rides beneath the blossoms of Central Park. {Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 4 
In Summer, sidewalk cafes, symphonies under the stars, big league 1 | 
baseball, or fun at nearby beaches. In Autumn, Broadway first nights. NAME 
In Winter, the opera and the skating at Rockefeller Center. i 
And all year ‘round, the smart shops, the theatres and concerts... the | —— " 
great museums and historic landmarks. . . the broadcasts and telecasts... ee be 1 
the endless places to dine out and dance. “Bos sts ! 
Yes, any time’s an exciting time in New York. So arrive refreshed I ! 
and ready. Travel in air-conditioned comfort...over New York Central's | ! 
eae monscaas I “A 
smooth, scenic Water Level Route... straight to the Big Town’s heart! “a J 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 











Filmstrip Boom 


By VERA FALCONER 


Mrs. Falconer has probably looked 
at more filmstrips than any living per- 
son. She is author of Filmstrips (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). This book contains the 
“how” and “why.” It also lists 3,500 
filmstrips with annotations. Her three- 
year old son, Dickie, an avid fan, runs 
fiimstrips for his own enjoyment. — 
Editor. 


66 F COURSE I use visual aids— 
showed a movie last week. See 
the maps, charts and pictures 


on the bulletin board.” 

“Fine. What filmstrips are you us- 
ing?” 

“Filmstrips? Why?” 

And a good question, too. The recent 
upsurge in filmstrip use must have some 
reason behind it. One major producer 
tells me that last year he sold filmstrips 
to twice as many schools as he did mo 
tion pictures. Another estimates his 
filmstrip sales are up fifty per cent. 
One of the largest filmstrip dealers 
savs his filmstrip sales in 1949 in- 
creased a hundred per cent! 

What has the filmstrip to offer? First 
of all, filmstrips are comparatively in 
expensive. You can get black-and-white 
ones tor as little as two dollars—others 
for varying amounts up to five dollars. 
Color strips naturally cost more—from 
$5 to $12. At small cost, you can build 
up a permanent school or classroom 
library of strips—on hand to use at any 
time. No need to plan a specific day’s 
lessons a month or more in advance 
No problem getting bookings for a 
specific dav. Easy to project, too.® 

But more. You will find that as a 
teaching tool filmstrips have two ad- 
vantages: adaptability and flexibility 
By your comments vou can adapt the 
vocabulary of the strip to the level of 
your class. You can compress or expand 
the subject matter. 


You can let your class participate, 


-For data on projectors see S¢ holastic 
Teacher, April, 1948 


Current and choice: How to Be Happy and Free, 
Film Publishers, Inc.; The Essentials of Diet, Pop- 
ular Science Pub. Co.; Achimoto College, West 
Africa, British Info. Service; Basic Economic Con- 
cepts, McGraw-Hill; Southwestern States, Encyc. 
Brit.; Picture Stories of Ancient Greece, Flory Films. 


too. Stop anywhere to discuss any one 
frame. Re-show any sequence. Pause to 
correlate or develop filmstrip informa- 
tion with that from other sources—maps, 
textbook, pictures. Stopping anywhere 
and starting ljater in the same place can 
be invaluable. Catch class interest while 
it is alive. Answer a student question 
while it is fresh in his mind. Check on 
learning as it is being gained. Also, you 
can interrupt a showing before it gets 
monotonous. You are master of the 
filmstrips. 


Add Your Commentary 


What Philmore L. Groisser, New 
Utrecht High School, did you can do 
too. Assigned a course in economic 
geography, he found the available text 
book limited, so he added filmstrips 


and a weekly magazine. He wove the 


strips closely into the fabric of the 
course. Showings were interrupted fre 
quently for review, summary, discus- 
sion, and questions. He found also that 
a fifteen-minute showing was about 
maximum for sustained attention. Re 
sults of a questionnaire showed that his 
students felt they had learned more 
easily and more enjovably with film 
strips. 

Are filmstrips enjoyable or are they 
dull? Some strips, like the McGraw-Hill 
etiquette series and Visual Science's 
How To Study, are not only highly in 
formative but genuinely a pleasure to 
watch. Of course, some strips are so 
poorly produced that they are boring 
no matter what you do. However, you 
can take quite a pedestrian strip (with 
good pictures of course) and make it 
lively. Your running commentary as the 
strip is projected can add interest to 
the strip. Inject your personality and 
vour knowledge wherever it is helpful 
This also ties the strip closely to other 
classroom activities. 

Use filmstrips as reference material, 
too. Assign specific filmstrips for indi- 
vidual study. Any student can “read” 
i filmstrip without much special pro 
vision—just the projector, the strip, and 
a blank wall. It's not unduly disturbing 
to others either. 

Now, how about the kernel in this 
nut? Are there filmstrips for use in high 
schools? Right now the English teacher, 
for instance, can select from over 100 


Continued on page 30-T) 








Service every mile...comfort every minute 
on Canadian Pacific trains 


ACROSS CANADA... 





Those smooth-rolling Canadian Pacific trains! Those roomettes, 
wide berths, lazy seats. That gracious Canadian Pacific service! 
Every mile is rest:ul, relaxing—to and from the North Pacific Coast 
and California. Across all C>n2da, it’s the way to travel! 











Glorious scenery—through the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 
Vacation at Banff Springs Hotel. Visit Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, or rustic mountain lodges. Superb service, every 
luxury—Canadian Pacific style! (Open: June to September. ) 








For rail fares, Great Lakes trips, Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific air service, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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@ Now is a good time to plan 
your well-earned vacation from 
the day-after-day, interesting but 
strenuous work of educating 
Young America. And what would 
be finer than a “variety vaca- 
tion” in glorious Missouri! 

It's a great state in which to 
play and rest and visit with 
friendly people ...to do the 
things you like to do. 

Good accommodations at rea- 
sonable prices... quaint historic 
spots...scenic highways...recre- 
ation of every kind. 
Send Coupon for FREE 
FOLDER Colorfully illustrated 


. . + gives you a hint of the 
pleasure ahead. Just fill out 
and mail coupon now. 








gm ew a a ew wa ae awa amen 
| MISSOURI DIVISION of 
| RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
| Dept. 50-A. Jefferson City, Mo 
| Please send me FREE illustrated Folder on 
| Missouri 
| NAME —_ 
| 

ADDRESS ERB) 
ncisteseentrieneneaneemensiraneneinenie 


























FRICA? Australia? Alaska? Whatever 

vour choice, there’s a 1950 summer 

travel-study program planned for 
these and practically all other parts of 
the world outside of the Iron Curtain 
Study, sightsee, work, or combine all 
three. (See list p. 47-T.) 


Entertainment en Route 


Only one of many excellent programs 
is the Theatre Arts in Europe Studytour 
offered by World Studytours (Travel 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
27). For six weeks members will attend 
theatres, 


performances at commercial 


| art theatres, and summer festivals (in 


cluding Salzburg) in France, Austria, 
Germany, Denmark, and England. Send 
for folder describing this and 23 other 


world tours. 


Travel Plus Study 


Laborde’s invitation to European 
travel is alluring—particularly in view of 
the low-cost all-inclusive fees ($595 up). 
You can, for example, combine three 
weeks at the International Summer 
School at Mayrhofen (sponsored by the 
University of Innsbruck and the Aus 
trian League of the United Nations) 
with three weeks of travel in Paris, Italy, 
and Switzerland, for under $900. Group 
leaders will 
Flexible programs will allow for inde- 

Laborde 
Broadway, 


be American professors. 


pendent travel if desired. 
Travel Service, Inc., 1776 


New York 19.) 


Good Guides 


Florida 
First in the 


Shuster, $1). 
American Travel Series on 


Simon and 


major world vacation areas. Maps, pic- 
tures, price guide, and text on what to 


see, where to go, what to do, and how 
to get to any point in the Sunshine 
State. 

The Gimlet, resort and vacation hand- 


. 
book, solves your travel problems from 


Canada down the East Coast through 
Florida to the West 
rent issue. Published semi-annually, 50 
cents, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

How to Know and Enjoy New York 
Mentor, 35 cents). Handy “key to the 
city” in pocket edition. Order through 
Scholastic Book Service 


Indies in its cur- 


Ready in April... 


Summer Study in New England (New 
England Council, Statler Bldg., Boston 
16, Mass.). Details on art, drama, music. 
dance SC hools, colleges, universities 

The NEA 1950 summer tour booklet 


(National Education Association, 1201 


Travel TIPS 





with planned programs to South Amer 
ica, Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, Cuba, and 
various sections of the U. S. 


Special Flight Offer 


Educational group rates are 20 px 


cent below one-way fare on American 
Airline runs. Teachers who organize a 
tour of ten or more students or instruc 
tors travel free to Mexico as tour leaders. 
Two itineraries in Mexico are planned 
$114 and $153 per person (plus fare to 
Mexico City). See nearest American Air- 


lines agent for details. 


Vacations That Pay 


We quizzed the New England Coun 
cil on what steps a teacher in search of 
a remunerative vacation should take. 
Came the reply, “There are many sum 
mer opportunities for employment in 
hotels, restaurants, and other organiza 
tions throughout New England. If a 
teacher is not sufficiently acquainted 
with specific names and places, howeve1 
undoubtedly the best solution is to in 
quire at Boston employment agencies 
which procure summertime employees 
on a New England-wide scale. A repre 
sentative agency of this type is Miss 
Bridges’ Employment Service, 26-A 
Dock Square, Boston, Mass., which spe- 
cializes in supplying hotels, restaurants 
hospitals, and schools.” 


Under Your Own Steam 
Hike, bike, canoe, ski, or ride horse 


back in 25 countries of the world for as 
little as $1.25 a dav. Low-cost hosteling 
programs in the U. S., Alaska. Mexico 
Guatemala, Hawaii, and Europe will be 
sponsored by American Youth Hostels 
this vear. Travel alone when and where 
you will or join a group in discovering 
the open road. Special U. S. Rolling 
Hostel trips planned, in which trains 
will carry 


hostelers cross country per- 


mitting them to cycle in scenic areas 





Bureau 
It's lunchtime for the porpoises at 
Marineland, famous Florida oceanarium. 


Florida State News 


See OEE EGER ey ae NS a 





using the trains as their hostel each | 


night. Details from your Local Council 
office or National Headquarters, Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. 


First Come, First Served 


Some travel space to Europe still avail- 
able in June and early July through 
Youth Argosy’s low-cost $375 (by air) 
and $350 (by sea) rates. Write Inter- 
national Headquarters, Youth Argosy, 
Northfield, Mass. 


The Travel Branch of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce takes over U. S. 
domestic travel, formerly serviced by 
the Dept. of Interior. This move con- 
solidates governans nt interest in foreign 
and home travel under one agency. 


Talk About Travel 


The first national conference on edu- 
cational travel took place in Atlantic 
City last week under the sponsorship of 
the National Education Association. 
“The Place of Travel and Field Studies 
in the Educational Program,” theme of 
the meeting, stressed credit for travel. 
Other objectives included (1) giving 
persons in charge of field studies and 
educational tours a chance to exchange 
experiences and ideas, and (2) working 
out some plan for a continuing organi- 
zation and a clearing house for the ex- 
change of information on educational 
travel. 


March may see the enactment of Con- 
gressiona!l legislation to give the go- 
ahead sign to construction of six luxury 
liners for a West Coast company. Four 
de luxe vessels (300 passengers each, 
round-the-world service) and two trans- 
pacific liners (1,000 passengers planned). 


Announcing 


. the postponement of Washington, 
D. C.’s Freedom Fair until next year. 
American industries, Federal and state 
governments, and foreign governments 
will provide exhibits to be shown from 
April through November, 1951 (and in 
1952). This year’s ceremonial sesqui- 
centennial program, however, will be 
held in the nation’s capital in April. A 
huge outdoor amphitheatre, to be built 
and opened by June 15, 1950, will house 
a symphonic historical drama as part of 
the celebration. 

. a new ferry service between Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, and New England. 
Will operate from May through Septem- 
ber. Equipped for 1,000 passengers; 200 
automobiles. 

.a new highway from Ciudad 
Juarez (across from El Paso at the U. S. 


border) down Mexico’s 2,174 miles to | 


the Guatemalan frontier. When Guate- 
mala completes her connecting road, 
U. S. motorists will have a direct route 
to Central America. 

—MarGARET McDoNALD 
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Si, si, si, chico! Riding one of Santa Fe’s 


great fleet of fine trains is certainly 





the way to see that romantic 
Southwest of yours. Santa Fe trains 
are famous for comfort and room to 
move around... for a wonderful choice of fine 
Fred Harvey meals ...for dependable on-time schedules, 


regardless of weather...for arriving right downtown. 


Yes, traveler, figure it out—you'll go Santa Fe—all the way! 





For intormation, just phone any Santo Fe office or consult your local travel or ticket agent, or write 
R. T. Anderson, General Possenger Traffic Manager, Santo Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 








GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 
Tanner-Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Bros. and Republic lots, 
also see famous homes of stars. 
Each, $3.25* 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott's Berry 
Farm and Gold Rush Village. $4.50 * 
Boat ride (optional) $1* 


MT.PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 
See ‘scope from visitor's gallery 


after gorgeous mountain trip. From 
San Diego, $6.50 * 


SMALL GROUPS —‘“‘go dutch” in 
renting our low cost U-Drives, or let 
us plan trips via limousine with 
guide-driver. Rates on request. 
*Plus Tax 


SEND FOR FREE 

“TEACHERS’ TOURS” 

FOLDER and Tours Map 

—for Southern Cali- 

fornia, Arizona, and 

Nevada sights. 2» 
Tonner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder & Tours Map 
Name 


Address 








City. 


| heat wave—all of 


Bread Loat-ing 


Writers Teach at 


Unique Vermont Summer School 


By MABEL LINDNER 


Instructor in English, Latrobe (Pa.) H.S 


I READ Loat School will hold its 30th 

session this summer. Actually a sum 
mer school of Middlebury College, it 
meets in Mountain Inn and surrounding 


| cottages 12 miles up the mountain from 
Middlebury, Vt. For six weeks it is the 


Bread Loaf School of English; for two 
weeks, the Bread Loaf Writers’ Con- 


| ference. 


The Bread Loaf School of English 


boasts a faculty of such illustrious schol 
| ars and writers as Robert E 


Spiller, 


Baker, Warren Beck, Donald 


Carlos 


| Davidson, and John Crowe Ransom. 


Visiting lecturers have included Robert 
Frost, Carl Carmer, Louis Untermyer, 


| Cornelia Otis Skinner, Edward Wecks, 


Sinclair Lewis, Carl Sandburg, John 
Mason Brown, and Robert Lowell. 

The physical atmosphere of the moun- 
tain-top retreat is unforgettable: To lie 
on the grass behind one’s cottage and 
look across a meadow; to breathe in 
deeply the fresh morning air and see the 
mists rising from the meadow as one 
walks down the road to bacon and eggs 
at the Inn; to draw up one’s chair to 
the huge fireplace in the barn and sip 


a between-classes cup of coffee; to 


| snuggle comfortably under woolen blan- 


kets while the lowlands swelter in a 


these delights are 


Bread Loaf. 
The Bread Loaf Day 


Morning hours at Bread Loaf are busy 


| ones. After a breakfast of pancakes and 
maple syrup, students stroll to the Little 


Theatre and the barn for classes. Groups 
are soon immersed in the craft of fiction, 
the modern English novel, or studies in 
American thought. Thev arrange them 


| selves as close as possible to the fire and 


hope that the log supply will last the 
hour. Classes continue until 12:30, when 
the Inn hums with mail-seekers. You use 
the afternoons as you prefer. One hears 
the tapping of typewriters, a snatch of 
“Stormy Weather” from the piano in the 


| barn, the eager questions of a discussion 


group on the Inn porch, the pounding 
of hammers in the Little Theatre. 
Bread Loaf is a paradise for those who 


Bread Loafers in full swing at a Town 
Hall square dance in nearby Ripton. 


would write or better appreciate the 
vriting of others. Nothing makes the 
teaching of composition so real and vital 
as for the teacher himself to try the 
short story, the essay, the first few chap 
ters of a novel, or the unique language 
of poetry. He must take criticism and 
benefit from it as he expects his students 
to do; he must be a master of the funda 
mentals or forever be tripped by them: 
he must understand that there is always 
something in one’s own experience to 
write about; he must appreciate finesse 
in the use of words, to let much be said 
by implication; he must realize that 
there is a way to write for each indi- 
vidual; he must foster infinite patience 
and insight. 

In the purely literary atmosphere of 
Bread Loaf, unadulterated by courses in 
methods, the teacher undergoes a sort 
of experience curriculum; he writes, then 
stands off to judge himself as he judges 
others. He is the struggling artist so that 
he can identify himself with his students 
and understand their difficulties and hes- 
itations. He does not waste time in the 
endless discussion of his problems in the 
teaching of composition; he experiences 
the problems of the amateur or the vir- 
tuoso, and consequently becomes more 
sensitive to the problems of those he 
teaches; he learns to talk less, to think 
and feel more. 

Those who attend Bread Loaf School 
come away imbued with the aim of its 
patron, Robert Frost: “To have some- 
thing real going on in the English classes 
everywhere.” 





“Glamour Teachers 


By HARDY FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


JE recommend to our students and 

to you the new CBS radio program 

We Take Your Word (Sunday, 10:30-11 

p.m. EST). On this program prominent 

guests—Lyman Bryson, Fave Emerson, 

Abe Burrows—are asked questions about 

word origins. If the guests fail, a “Voice 

of Authority” gives the answer, as it did 

in a discussion of the origin of the word 
glamour. 

Voice or AvutHoritry: Glamour—a 
corruption of the word “grammarye,” 
Old French meaning learning. Also from 
whence, grammar. it used to be thought 
that anyone capable of using Latin 
grammar could also work magic spells, 
and in Scotland the word became glamer 
—g-l-a-m-e-r. The preferred spelling is 
glamour. 

Don Hollenbeck also quizzed guests 
on veto, republic, and democracy, garde- 
nia, green room, hurricane and typhoon, 
and the correct pronunciation of tomato. 

We Take Your Word invites word 
problems. Why don’t you and your stu- 
dents send in some stumpers? To those 
whose words are accepted for air use 
CBS sends a valuable dictionary or atlas. 


Shall we teach plain English? 

Edward J. Kilduff of New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce declares 
that many high school and college grad- 
uates cannot write the plain English of 
the world because they are 
taught according to absurd and anti- 
quated standards of composition. “We 
teach them what we think to be literary 
English, . . .” he told the American Busi- 
ness Writers’ Association recently, “a 
mixed dish based on the style of the 
British authors of the 18th and 19th cen- 
. . The best models for a com- 
prehensible and lively prose are found 

. in the daily newspaper.” 

We do not agree. However, we do 
believe in a balance between the literary 
and the practical. Literary style includes 
authors up to and including 1950. 


business 


turies. . 


Nominations tor membership on_ the 
NCTE High School Section Committee and 
NCTE Board of Directors (elections in 
May): For High School Section Committee 
(two to be elected)—Grace Tewksbury, 
Summerfield ( Fla.) High School; Elva Mc- 
Beth, Newton (Kan.) High School; Leon 
C. Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, 
East Orange, N. J.; and Eula P Mobhle, 
Milby High School, Houston, Texas; for 
NCTE Board of Directors—Isabel Kinche- 





loe, South Shore High School, Chicago, IIL; 
Dixie Pruitt, Banks County Schools, Homer, 
Ga.; Dorothy Dillon, East Aurora (N. Y.) 
High School; and Vera Thompson, East 
High School, Denver, Colo. 


17-T 


New NCTE Directors-at-Large: Milton 
Zisowitz, Forest Hills High School, N. Y.C.; 
Stirling Brown, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; William R. Wood, Evanston 
Township Schools, Evanston, Ill.; E. Louise 
Noyes, member of T-A-B Club Advisory 
Board, Santa Barbara ( Calif.) High School; 
Mildred Dawson, Fredonia (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College; and Blanche Trezevant, 
state supervisor of English, Baton Rouge, 
La. 


We have had a report on an excellent 
reading conference held by the New Ro- 
chelle (N. Y.) Public Schools on Jan. 9 
Discussants included Stella Center, past 
pres. NCTE; Leah Chubbuck, Woodmere, 
N. Y., reading supervisor; Norman Lewis. 





CO IN COMFORT: 
BY UNION PACIFIC 


+ + + 


You'll find delightful recreation and 
scenic beauty in any one of these 
vacation regions: 

CALIFORNIA e PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 

COLORADO e YELLOWSTONE 

LAS VEGAS (HOOVER DAM) 

SO. UTAH-ARIZONA NATIONAL PARKS 
WESTERN DUDE RANCHES 


ESCORTED 
-++ ALL- EXPENSE 
VACATION TOURS 


(Fill in name of region) 


NAME 


operated by Chicago and 
North Western - Union Pacific. 
It's the carefree way to travel. 
Ask for information. 


STREET. 
CITY. 


Mail coupon for free 
booklet portraying and 
describing these western 
wonderlands. 


Union Pacific Railroad, Room 358, Omaha 2, Neb. 
| am interested in a rail trip to the vacation re- 
gion named below. Please send free booklet. 








STATE 





Also send information on Low-Cost Escorted Tours [_| 














High point of your Yellowstone trip —the 


RED LODGE HIGH ROAD ond glorious SUNLIGHT BASIN! 


For 21 miles you follow the crest of the Beartooth Rockies, 9,000 feet up. Then you 
reach the pinnacle—11,000 feet! Below are the eagles, the clouds... around you, 
250 miles of mountains! That’s the breath-taking Red Lodge HIGH Road, newest 


gateway to Yellov.stone Park, served only by Northern Pacific. We'll take you to | 
it on our streamlined NORTH COAST LIMITED... over it on a modern bus...and through | 


incomparable Sunlight Basin! 

FREE. Travel Books and itineraries. 
Write for complete information about 
the Road, the Park and the Basin. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Room 121, N.P. Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 











In frigid North 


or South seas sunny, 


* These handy cheques 
EACH | NG A NS protect your money. 


from a European Sport 


In Scholastic’s ‘‘Miracle of 
America’’ issue (March 15th) 
please don't fail to turn to the 
page headlined ‘“‘The European 
Sport that Became the Miracle of 
American Motoring.”’ 





In itself it is an effective teachin~ Always carry 

aid that may be useful to you. 

*And you can have as many reprints BANK of AMERICA 
as yo sh, thout cos 

po ety oe ee ee TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


*Moreover, we will also be glad to 


eae Ae ee et Aueet | | Issued by the world's forges 

; : ; _ bank, acceptable throughout 
Just write to— the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


GEN ERAL M 070 RS BANK OF AMERICA W.T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 


Department of Public Relations Member F. D.1.C. 
Room 11-1701, Detroit 2, Mich. 











Happy in Pittsburgh 


HAT’S Happy in his Santa Claus suit 

teaching a pupil the right way to 
brush teeth. Happy is Pittsburgh’s mir- 
acle-working dog puppet. Quite literally 
in the hands of mistress, Mrs. Ida Mae 
Mayer, Happy makes children eager for 
school dental examinations and sends 
them joyfully to their dentists, if need 
exists. In three years the number of 
Pittsburgh children with teeth certified 
as “O. K.” rose from 2,000 to 12,000. 
Much credit goes to the Charlie Mce- 
Carthy of Pittsburgh’s school health de- 
partment—Happy. 

When senior health teacher Mrs 
Mayer saw a toy-store demonstrator de- 
light children with a puppet-monkey, it 
gave her an idea. She went home and 
sewed up the hand-puppet who became 
Happy 

“Now, wherever is Happy?” asks Mrs. 
Maver as she comes on the stage. Loud 
sighs of disappointment from the chil 
dren. She goes to the wings and comes 
back scolding. On her arm is Happy 
hiding his head in shame. But he soon 
brightens up. He’s a whiz at arithmetic, 
ind can count (by nodding his head 
the number of times each day every- 
one should brush his. teeth. He. sells 
toothbrushes to his fans at cost 

Happy travels with his own ward 
robe in a tiny trunk. When he appears as 
in airplane pilot he waves his own auto 
gi iph book with t message (on guess 
what?) from a famous pilot. Happy 
gets around. He turns up as a football 
star, crooner, roller skater, or Super- 
man. 

Happy presents to each child need 
ing treatment a card to be filled out by 
the parent and the dentist. When chil 
dren proudly return the dentist's re 
port of “work completed” they receive 
a Happy award—a felt badge proclaim- 
ing “I Have Good Teeth.” 

Today Happy has 15 cousins. In the 
hands of special health teachers they 


| promote health among school children 


the Happy wav. 





Summer Schools in the U. S. 
(Continued from page 7-T) 
State Teachers College, Montgomery; C 
6-A 12; w-d-u-g 
Tuskegee Institute 
o-d-u-g 
University of Alabama 
A 25; w-d-u-g 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State 
11; w-d-u-g 
Arizona State 
w-d-u-g 
University of 
19; w-o-u-g 


ARKANSAS 
A & M College, Magnolia: C. J 
Arkansas A & M College, College 
C; M 29-A 11; w-o-d-u 
Arkansas State College 
Ww 
Arkansas State 
C; J-Ju; w-d-u 
Henderson State College 
5-A 12; w-o-d-u 
Little Rock Junior 
M 29-S 8; w 
Ouachita College 
4; d-u 
University of Arkansas 
6-A 25; w-d-u-g 


Tuskegee; C; J 5-A 


University; C; J 12- 


Flagstaff; C 


College 


Tempe: C: M 27-S ¢ 


College 


Arizona, Tucson; C; J 12-A 


5-A 12; d-u 
Heights; 


J 5-A 


Tonesboro; C; 


Teachers College, Conway; 


Arkadelphia; C; J 


College, Little Rock; C; 


Arkadelphia; C; M 29-A 


Fayetteville; C; J 


CALIFORNIA 
College of the 
25; w-o-d-u-g 
Dominican College 
fael; C; J 24-A 4 
Fresno State College 
w-o-d-u-g 
Humboldt State 


Pacific, Stockton; C; J 20-A 


of San Ra- 
w-u-g 
Fresno; C 


Rafael, San 


J 19-Ju 28; 


College, Arcata; C; J 19-A 
25; w-d-u-g 
MILLS COLLEGE, Oakland; C 
w-d-u-g 
OCCIDENTAL 
J 19-Ju 28; 
Pacific Union 
31; o-d-u-g 
San Diego State 
19-S 1; w-d-u-g 
University of California 
19-S 9; w-d-u-g 
University of California, Los Angeles: C; J 
19-A 12; w-o-d-u-g 
University of California 
J 19-A 11; d-u-g 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, Los Angeles; C; J 26-S 1; w-d-u-g 
(See page 42-T) 


COLORADO 

Adams State College, 
16; w-d-u 

COLORADO A & M 
lins; C; J 19-A 11 
42-T) 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs; C; 
A 19; d-u-g 

University of Colorado, Boulder; C; J 19-A 
25; w-o-d-u-g 
University of Denver 
W-0-U-g 

Western State College of Colorado 
yn; C; J 5-A 4; w-d-u-g 


CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus 
Ju-A; d-u 

Joseph 
J-A; u 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs; 
C; J 26-A 5; w-d-u-g. (See page 41-T) 


Ju 8-A 19; 


COLLEGE, Los 
w-d-u-g. (See 
College, Ar 


Angeles; C; 
40-T) 
12-A 


page 
gwin; C; J 


San Diego; C; 


College 


Berkeley; C; J 


Santa Barbara; C; 


Alamosa; C; J 21-A 


Fort 
(See 


COLLEGE, 
w-o-d-u-g 


Col- 
page 


J 26- 


Denver; C; J 19-A 23; 


Gunni- 


College, New Haven; C 


College, West Hartford; W; 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, 
31; w-d-u-g 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American University, Washington; C 

Catholic University of America, Washington; 
C; J 26-A 6; w-o-d-u-g 

Howard University, Washington; C; 
u-g 

Washington Missionary 
Park; C; J 15-A 22; d-u 


Newark; C; J 12-A 


w-d- 


College, Tacoma 


Mention Scholastic Teacher when you write. 


Tops on the vacation list 


. ««« YELLOWSTONE 


via Gallatin Gateway on the 


; / OLYMPIAN, , 
e 


Here’s the scenario for this sum- 
mer’s dream vacation! 

Travel on the super-speed Olym- 
pian HIAWATHA carrying private- 
room sleepers with Skytop Lounge, 
thrifty Touralux sleepers and Luxu- 
rest coaches. Or ride The Milwaukee 
Road’s COLUMBIAN, also air condi- 





|THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


tioned. Either way you see spectac- 
ular Montana Canyon. Your trip is 
part of the vacation—free from dusty 
detours and the heat of highways 
across the Great Plains. 

Then comes the gloriously scenic 
Gallatin Gateway drive in open-top 
coaches through the Montana Rock- 
ies dude ranch country. 

Climax— Yellowstone, land of gey- 
sers, waterfalls and the Grand Can- 
yon, of friendly wild life and luxuri- 
ous hotels. You see and learn more 

when you tour the Park in 
official sight-seeing buses. 

Free Illustrated Folder 
Here’s all the help you need 
for planning a Yellowstone or 
Montana dude ranch vaca- 
tion. Write to H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Room 631 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Thoughts 


on Reading 


by MAX J. HERZBERG 


Choirman, Teen Age Book Club 


The man who doesn’t read good 
books has no advantage over the man 
who can’t read them. 

—Anonymous 
. 7 * 

Reading books is not a half-sleep, but 
in the highest sense an exercise, a gym- 
nastic struggle. 

-Walt Whitman 
o oF 7. 

A book has a separate message for 

every reader, and tells him, of good or 


Discussion Topics For 


CORNELIA JAMES CANNON’S 
RED RUST 


In what section of the United States 
is this story laid? 

Have vou ever seen wheat growing? 
Describe the your own 
words. (If not, 
recall some of Mrs. Cannon's scenes. ) 


scene in 
describe it as you 
Tell in what wavs vou have obtained 
a_ better from this 
book concerning the problems farm- 


understanding 


ers face. 


MAX BRAND’S 

FIGHTING FOOL 
Which in 
exciting 
Describe it briefly 
Do vou like Western stories? Why? 
What makes Max Brand's stories so 
judging by this one? 


judgment was the 


book? 


your 


most scene in this 


popular 


GAY HEAD’S 
BOY DATES GIRL 


What practical help did you receive 
from some of these pages? 

Do vou disagree with anv of the so 
lutions to teen-age problems that are 
offered here? Tell why. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 7 East 12th St.. N. Y.3, N.Y 


| would like to try out (check one) 
the Junior T-A-B CLUB 
the Senior T-A-B CLUB 

| have students (give number) 

Please send free book. 

Name 

School 

Address 


City 


Selection Committee 


evil, that which he is able to hear. 
—Agnes Repplier 
. . o 
‘Tis the good reader who makes the 


good book. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


oe a a 
A good novel like a successful author 
is well rounded in the middle and 
skimpy at both ends. 
—John Galsworthy 


MARCH T-A-B CLUB Books 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
KIM 


What was there strange in Kim’s 
situation as this story opens? 

What were some of the remarkable 
things that Kim did? 
How India today 
the India that Kipling 


scribes? 


KATHRYN FORBES’ 

MAMA’‘S BANK ACCOUNT 
What were some difficulties Mama’s 
family faced? How over- 
come? 
What seemed to you to be the most 
humorous incident in the book? 
Have you seen the play or the movie 
based on this story called “I Re 
Mama”)? Did vou like it? 


differ 


here de 


does trom 


were they 


member 


R. L. HAIG-BROWN’S 
STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER 
What 
cially surprised you? 
Did the author 
pense? 

As you read this story, did it make 
you want to go out in the wilderness 


incidents in this story espe 


keep you in sus 


vourself and imitate Don? 





Last Chance This Term 

If you haven't vet started your T-A-B 
CLUB, vou still may do so. Your stu- 
dents may back-order books offered this 
term and be ready tor their tree book 
dividends—perfect summer reading—by 
the time school closes. 

You will be happy that you filled in 
and mailed this Teen Age Book Club 
coupon today. 


FLORIDA 

Florida Normal and Industrial College, St. 
Augustine; C; Ju 12-A 11; w-d-u. 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand; C; J 
19-A 18; d-u-g 

University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J 8-S 
2; w-d-u-g 


GEORGIA 

Emory University, Emory; C; J 13; w-d-u-g 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; C; J 
12-A 19; w-d-u 

North Georgia College, 
12-A 26; w-d-u 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; (plans 
incomplete). 

West Georgia College, Carrollton; C; J 12-Ju 
15; w-d-u. 


IDAHO 

College of Idaho, Caldwell; C; 
d-u 

Ricks College, Rexburg; C; 
-u 

University of Idaho, Moscow; C; 
w-d-u-g 


ILLINOIS 

Carthage College 
d-u 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; C; J 26- 
A 4; u 

DePaul University, Chicago; C; J; w-u-g 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston; 
C; J 12-A 4; w-o-d-u 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal: C; 
J 19-A 11; w-o-d-u-g 

Illinois Wesleyan University 
C; J 12-S 11; d 

Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange 
C; J 19-A ll; u 

MacMurray College for Women, 
ville; C; J 12-A 25; d-u-g 

Mundelein College, Evanston; C 

National College of Education, Evanston: C; 
J 19-A 18; w-d(W)-u 

Northern Illinois State 
DeKalb; C; J 19-A 11 

Northwestern University 
S 9; w-d-u-g 

Roosevelt College, Chicago; C; J 


Dahlonega; C; 4 


J 13-A 11; 
J 12-A 18; w- 


12-A 5; 


Carthage; C; J 13-A 11 


Bloomington 


Jackson- 


Teachers College, 
w-d-u 

Evanston; C: J 24- 
19-A 18; 
College, River Forest; W; J 26-A 4 


School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; C; J 26-A 4; w-u-g 

Southern Illinois University 
J 12-A 4; w-o-d-u-g 

University of Chicago, Chicago; C 

University of Illinois, Urbana; C; J 23-A 18; 
W-O-u-g 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb; C; J 5-A 18; w-o-d-u-g 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; C; J 


w-o-d-u 


INDIANA 

Butler University 
4; w-u-g 

Evansville College, Richmond; C 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
C; J 19-Ju 21; w-d-u-g 

Indiana University, Bloomington; C; J 14-A 
11; w-o-d-u-g 

Purdue University, Lafayette; C; J 21-A 19; 
w-d-u-g 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St 
the-Woods; W; J 24-A 4; w-u 


1OWA 

Drake University, Des Moines: C; . 
w-d-u-g 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; C 
J 6-A 11; d-u 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt 
12-A 18; w-d-u 

Loras College, Dubuque; C; . 

Luther College, Decorah; C 
d-u 

Morningside College, Sioux City; 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; C; J 

Simpson College, Indianola; C; 
d-u 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City; C; 
S 6; w-o-d-u-g 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; J 8; 
d-u 


Carbondale; C; 


13-A 18; 


Indianapolis; C; 


Mary-of- 


12-A 25; 


Pleasant; C; 








St. Petersburg 
Invites YOU! 


For the BEST Vacation 
or Tour You EVER Had! 


Start planning NOW for that after- 
schcol tour or vacation to The Glorious 
Sunshine City on the Cool Gulf Coast 

. where you can bask in the sunshine 
on soft, white beaches, swim, fish, play 
tennis, 
life and, 


TIME. 


go boating, enjoy the fine social 


generally, have a GRAND 


For complete information, booklets, attrac- 
cooperation in 


tive rates and FULI ar- 
FROHOCK, 


ranging your tour write J. A. 
Promotional Director. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











sa apa 


Spring — Summer — Fall 
tes on FLORIDA'S Be 
rhe Apar 
eekly 
slim ou re soe ar 
Boating 
KEY Rest “APARTMENTS 








*o Deep sea life seen thru 200 under- 
e. water portholes. Unequalled for 


Bay & (44th Ave Madeira Beach 
© camera fans. Restaurants, recrea- 
tion yor ae 


st Cee. Fi Florida 
Ab! Florida A1A, 18 mi 4 
OW St. Augustine, 35 mi 

pe ws! Daytona Beach iy 

S#6®~" MARINELAND, FLORIDA = 





for 
4 - ASSEMBLY 


Z PROGRAMS 
fe) 
thot 


CLICK! 


Good entertainment can enlarge cultural 
horizons. Make the best use of your school 
assembly hour with outstanding 


LECTURES MUSIC DRAMA 
SCIENCE DEMONSTRATIONS 


More than 800 performers are available 
who have passed the quality tests of the 
IPA (a non-profit association). 


Write to: 

INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM ASSOCIATION 

109A Northrop Auditorium, Univ. of Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 








KANSAS 

Bethel College, North Newton; C; w-d-u 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, Manhattan; C; J 5-A 5; w- 
d-u-g 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; C; 
M 31-A 19; w-o-d-u-g 

Marymount College, Salina; W; J 12; u 

McPherson College, McPherson; C; M 31-Ju 
26; w-d-u 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita; C; 
J 12-S 1; w-u-g 

Southwestern College, 
17; d-u 

University of Kansas, Lawrence; C 

Washburn University, Topeka; C: J 5-A 5; 
w-d(W)-u 


KENTUCKY 
Centre College of Kentucky 
19-A 12; d-u 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond; C; J 5-Ju 28; w-o-u-g 
Georgetown College, Georgetown; C; J 
A 19; w-d-u 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort; C; 
A 5;u 
Mt. St. Joseph Jr. College 
C; J 17-A 1; w-o-u 
Nazareth College, Louisville; W 
Union College Barbourville; Cc; J S-A 17; 
o-d-u 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Bowling Green; C; J 1-Ju 28; w-d-u-g 


LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State University and A & M Col- 
lege, Baton Rouge; C 

Loyola University, New Orleans; C 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond; 
C, J 6-A 5; d-u 

Southern University and A & M College 
Baton Rouge; C; M 29-Ju 29; d-u-g 

Tulane University, New Orleans; C 

Xavier University, New Orleans; C 


MAINE 
University of Maine, Orono; C; Ju : 
w-o-d-u-g 


MARYLAND 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- 
more; W; J 29-A 10; u 

Morgan State College, Baltimore; C; 

5; w-d-u 

University of Maryland, College Park; C 

Western Maryland College, Westminster; C; 
J 19-A 26; w-d-u-g 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster; C; 
J 12-S d 

Boston Colle ge, 
w-u-g 

Boston University, Boston; C; 
o-d-u-g 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston; C; J 
13-A 5; d-u 

Harvard University, 
26; w-d-u-g 

Simmons College, 
d-u 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst; C; J 
26-A 5; d-u-g 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt 
Pleasant; C; J 26-A 4; w-o-d-u-g 

Michigan State College, East Lansing; C; J 
17-S 2; w-o-d-u-g 

Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette; C; J 19-Ju 31; w-d-u-g 

UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, Detroit; C; Ju 
26-A 4; w-u-g. (See p. 41-T) 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; C 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kal- 
amazoo; C; J 26-A 4; w-d-u-g 


MINNESOTA 
College of St. Theresa, Winona; W; J 26-A 
d-u 

Concordia College, Moorhead; C; J 12-A 4; 
d-u 

Hamline University, St. Paul; C; J 19-A 12; 
d-u 

Macalester College, St. Paul; C; Ju 19-A 11; 
w-d-u-g. 

(Continued on page 39-T) 


Winfield; C; M 31-A 


Danville; C: . 


Maple Mount; 


J 26-A 


Chestnut Hill; C; J 26-A 5; 
M 31-A 19; w- 
Cambridge; C; Ju 5-A 


Boston; C; J 26-A 11; w- 
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Massachusetts offers all the delights 
of a well-rounded vacation. Sea or 
field or mountain, history and cul- 
ture, active sport or restful relaxa- 
tion. Nine complete resort areas, 
wedded to each other in beauty and 
proximity 

There’s no need for weary driving 
or traveling, every minute, every 
hour brings a refreshing change. 
Visit Massachusetts, where a small 
budget carries you a long way in a 
short space of time. 
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4-Year Sequence 


New Social Studies Plan Proposed 


| ENJOYED 
reading the 
thoughtful re- 
sponses to my in- 
vitation in the 
December Scho- 
las ic Teacher for 
your recommen- 

dations of a four 
year sequence of required social 
science instruction in grades 9 to 12 
inclusive. Below is the manuscript 
by Adeline Brengle which the judges 
deem one of the most original con- 
tributions to this problem. In future 
issues we hope to print other promis- 
ing proposals submitted. 

What we shall do with these cru- 
cial years in the education of youth 
hard and study 
by teachers and administrators “on 
Your further 
welcomed. 


Atndater 


Editorial Board 
Magazine s 


deserves sustained 


the firing line.” com 


ments are 


} # 


HE plan for a four-year sequence in 


Chairman 
Scholastic 


social studies which I shall set forth 
s based upon my feeling concerning 
the evils in our school system 
many children 
ind so little time for each child that 
ve pas little attention to the 
child and to the 
We pass 


Cal ind 


some of 


We teachers have so 


superior 
slow-learning 
trom 
the slow-learning 
ire less and less capable of doing their 
vork child often 


loses his curiosity to learn and becomes 


ones. 


most of them vear to 


] 
each veal 


, 
while the superior 


lazy waiting for others to catch up 
It is appalling when we think of the 
human resources going to waste 

In the ninth grade I should like to 
take pupils on field trips in the com 
munity, to learn about its problems on 
the spot as well as in the classroom 

1) Where and how do we get our cits 
water supply? (2) How is our city gov- 


y 
How is our county gov 


erned? 3) uv 
erned? Etc 

Obviously, one could not do all of 
these. | would go as slow as necessary 
in the slow-learning group so that they 


could learn well what thev did. If only 


one topic could be expl wed im a Six 
weeks period, then that is what Iw nild 
do. The middle group could do 
more as The smaller 


larger 
they 
superior group could do still more, 


were able 
and 
both these last groups could do more 
thinking on how to work out solutions 
to such things as traffic problems, ac 
cident toll 
clean-up, and park facilities 
could 


reports 


juvenile delinquency, city 
The last 
skills in 


SUTVeVS, 


group acquire 
making 


oral projects such as panel discussions 


more 
writing and 
During the 10th grade there would 
be an emphasis on the world viewpoint. 
I would re 


historv. A 


knowledge of chronological world his 


For those going to college 
quire a course in world 
torv is necessarv to have in mind a time 
sequence so that problems can be at- 
tacked in an orderly fashion and fitted 
to later learnings. For the others I 
vould plan a course around such world 
1) Will T have to help 
fight another world war? (2) How does 
iffect world problems? (3) 
How can I learn to appreciate people 


problems as 
scTenice 


in other countries? 


How Democracy Blossomed 
Again | ] 


would ( h midge 
lems as the need for change expressed 
affairs. The degree of 
thoroughness with which each problem 
vould be attacked would naturally de- 
pend upon the reading abilitv and men- 
tal maturity of the pupils. The problem 
method of teaching has more attraction 
for the Here I would 
deal with the pupils in classes accord 
their maturity, believing that 
one’s democratic right to an education 
mn the level of his abilitv is better than 
trving to put all through the same mill 


these prob 


itself in world 


slower-learners. 


ing to 


Because our state requires American 


history in the junior year I must place 
it there. However, I want to depart 
from the traditional method. At the 
present time no history is more perti- 
nent to Americans than to know how 
democracy grew in their country. With 
this as the main theme (and this I have 
done) I would teach my pupils how 
democracy began in the world and how 
it came to America; how it grew dur 
ing the Colonial blossomed 
forth in the establishment of the new 
government after the Revolution; how 
it continued to expand through the 
the lives of 


period; 


manv reform movements 


abolition of slavery 
labor 


world 


its leaders: the 
developments; move 
relation 


ships. Factors which were and are not 


political 


ments; social reforms; 


dernocratic must also be pointed out 
and studied. Pupils must realize that 
a perfect democracy and 
them to do to 
help to achieve “a more perfect union.” 


ours 1s not 
there is much vet for 


Likewise, the state requires govern 
ment to be taught in the senior vear 
Here I should like to emphasize func- 
tional government with such problems 
is: (1) What and how am I taxed? 
2) How can I secure justice if | am 
accused? (3) How 
under which I am governed? (4) What 
rights as a citizen do IT have? (5) How 
do political parties control elections and 
how can I function within a partw? (6 
What should I know before I go to the 
How can 


controled 


are the laws made 


polls on election day? (7) 
labor and 
for the public 


big business be 
good and vet pre erve 
their own democratic privileges? 
Again, I would trv to 
manv of these units as the 
of the pupils permitted. In this last 


take up as 
maturits 


vear I should like to see the pupils ge 
some real citizenship training in sitting 
city, com 


is non-voting members of 


munity, and county boards, commis 


and organizations. 
iffairs I 
well as geography, in generous amounts 
in the working out of many of the units 
on each The 


method of approach would, I hope, set 


SIONS, 


Current have included, as 


grade level. problem 


i pattern for solving problems. It would 
foster the power of critical thinking al 
wavs so difficult to achieve but so nec 

to our democratic of lite 


eSSary Way 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


How to Use This Issue 

This year we are celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the founding of 
Washington, D. C. In class, students 
may be asked to read the introductory 
piece on page 3. 


Guide to Contents 


1. The historical background of the 
capital’s development is given in the 
article, “From Swamp to World Capi- 
tal,” on page 4. The story is brought up 
to date in “Our National Capital To- 
day,” on page 6. 

Part of the class may be asked to pre- 
pare to lead discussion or take part in 
the activity suggested below, under di- 
gests of each article. 

2. Another part of the class should 
concentrate on problems of governing 
the District of Columbia. Articles cov- 
ering this phase of the subject are: 
“How Washington Is Governed” (p. 9) 
and the pro and con feature, “Should 
Washingtonians Have the Right to 
Vote?” (p. 10). Discussion questions 
and activities are suggested below, un- 
der digests of each article. 

3. Students interest is most 
likely to be aroused by “job appeal,” 
should be asked to report on working 
conditions in the Federal civil service 
as described in “Working for Uncle 
Sam” (p. 18). 


Ww hose 


Aims 

Appreciation of the national capital 
as a svmbol of the great growth of our 
country during the past 150 years and 
a more detailed knowledge of the capi- 
tal’s resources and problems. 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” in issues of 
February 8th and 15th, p. 3-T. 


From Swamp to World Capital 
(p. 4) 
Digest of the Article 


The site of our present national capi- 
tal, on the Potomac, was chosen by 
George Washington, who surveyed the 
land. Approval of the area by Congress 
was conditioned upon assumption of 
states’ war debts by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Washington appointed Major 
Pierre L’Enfant to plan the capital. His 
plans have permitted expansion from a 
community of about 3,000 to over 1,000,- 
000 in metropolitan Washington today. 
When the area was first occupied by 
Congress in 1800, it was ridiculed as a 
city with streets and no houses. Before 
Washington was finally chosen as the 


nation’s capital, the seat of our govern- 
ment was located in eight different 
towns and cities. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The choice of Washington, D. C., 
as the national capital was the result of 
a compromise. Support the statement. 

2. With the advantage of hindsight, 
if you were to choose a national capital 
today where would you locate it? De- 
fend your choice. 

3. What evidence is there that the 
growth of our country has kept pace 
with the growth of Washington, D. C.? 

4. What lessons in city planning can 
we learn from a study of Washington, 
D. C.? 

Activity 

Pupil reports on visits to the nation’s 

capital. Such reports should include 


pupils’ recommendations of places to 
visit on a brief trip to the capital. 


Our National Capital Today 

(p. 6) 

Digest of the Article 

Some 4,000,000 people a year visit 
the capital. Few of them miss visits to 
the Washington Monument, Lincoln 
and Jefferson Memorials, and the White 
House. The latter is undergoing major 
repairs during this 150th anniversary 
of the capital’s founding. Other points 
of interest are detailed in the article. 

The District is a second home for 
Government workers. Its attractive rec- 
reational features are offset by hot 
humid summers. A generally recognized 
sore in the capital is the sub-standard 
living conditions and inequality which 
is the lot of nearly one third of the pop- 
ulation. 

Activities 

1. Plan a trip to Washington for your 
classmates. Find out the cost of trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, food 
costs, and miscellaneous expenses. When 
would such a trip be convenient for 
the group you have in mind? What 
places of interest would you rank high 
on your list during a two-day stay in 
the capital? 

2. Read Eleanor Roosevelt’s This I 
Remember. Report to the class on the 
responsibilities of life in the White 
House. 


Stepchild of Congress (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 
The President appoints three com- 
missioners to administer Washington, 


D. C. They in turn are ysided by 
Congress. Citizens of LD. C. can be 
heard only at public hearings—not at 
the polls—because they do not have 
the right to vote. President Truman 
favors the bill, now being considered 
by the House, which grants D. C. 
home rule. Congress deprived D. C. 
of home rule, in 1874, when the head 
of the public works board permitted 
excessive expenditures for beautifying 
the city. The confusion created by th 
multitude of boards and agencies which 
now. direct D. C. affairs, and the valu- 
able time which it takes from Congress, 
have caused consideration of the pro- 
posed change to local government. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a citizen of D. C.. 
would you favor or oppose the present 
commission form of government? De- 
fend your point of view. 

2. As a Congressman now on a 
committee which administers D. C. 
what factors would you weigh before 
voting on the question of home rule? 


Should Washingtonians Have 
the Right to Vote? (p. 10) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Nearly 1,000,000 people live in the 
District of Columbia. They have no 
voice in either local or national affairs. 
Under the Constitution Congress has 
the power to administer the District, 
and its affairs are taken care of by three 
commissioners named by the President 
with the consent of Congress. 

Those who favor giving D. C. na- 
tional suffrage argue that taxation 
without representation violates a basic 
principle of our democracy; that the 
proposed amendment would not de- 
prive Congress of control of the Dis- 
trict; that both major parties in their 
platforms have gone on record in favor 
of suffrage for the citizens of D. C. 
Opponents of any change are con- 
cerned lest it impair Congress’s control 
of the District. 

Those who favor “home rule” for 
D. C. declare that the present com- 
mission form of government is cumber- 
some; a city council in the District de- 
serves as much trust as one in any 
other city; that local government was 
ended in 1874 because Congress 
thought too much was being spent to 
beautify the city—a reason which no 
longer has merit. Opponents of home 
rule are content with the present gov- 
ernment and oppose the grant of local 
suffrage without full representation in 
Congress. 
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Activity 

See the “Suggestion to students and 
teachers,” page 10. Following the com- 
mittee hearing on the question of 
suffrage for D. C., the class can as- 
semble as the Congress (House of 
Representatives) and debate this many 
sided question. 


U. S. Railroads, 1950 (p. 16) 


Digest of the Article 

In an effort to meet competition our 
railroads have introduced diesel loco- 
motives, and are making rail transport 
more attractive by offering family ac- 
trains. Travel by 
pleasant 


commodations on 


coach is being made more 
through feclining seats and improved 
Since railroads 
ire operated as a public service they 
must continue to offer unprofitable 
commuter service in the public interest 
Safety and speed are the maxims in the 


industry. 


views of the scenery 


Discussion Questions 

lL. If had the 
travelling across our country while on 
vacation, what factors would influence 
vour choice of transportation? 


you opportunity of 


2. Should railroads be required to 
offer transportation to commuters even 
if it means a financial loss to the com 
pany? Defend your point of view. 


“Washington Is Situated . . .” 
(p. 19) 
Aim 
To illustrate one technique of writ- 
ing the short story 


Motivation 

Is there such a thing as a student 
who “just can’t express himself’? Is 
Johnny this kind of student? 


Topics for Discussion 

What is the assignment that serves 
as the starting point of this storv? De- 
scribe Mr. Leaper. Does he have any 
personal qualities that seem to you 
undesirable in a teacher? Explain. Why 
does he that Johnny Harrison 
write about Washington, D. C.? Does 
that put Johnny at a disadvantage to 
start with? Why or why not? What is 
Johnny's chief difficulty 


insist 


as a student? 
Would he perhaps have done better it 
he'd been given some other assignment? 
Explain. Suggest a topic on which 
Johnny might have written with more 
ease and enthusiasm. Describe Johnny’s 
relationship with the Nielsen family. 
What does he like best about American 
life? Does he find the adjustment diffi- 
cult? 

From the viewpoint of technique, 
what purpose is served by each sen- 
tence that Johnny writes about Wash- 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
March 8, 1950 


Foreign article: Results and interpre- 
tation of the British election. National 
article: taxation 
policies for 1950. 

Short story: “Almost a 
William Ornstein. 


March 15, 1950 
Special Issue—The Miracle of Amer- 
ica: A Half Century of American In- 
dustrial Achievement. 


Congress considers 


Hero,” by 














ington, D. C.? Do vou think that James 
Hilton’s method of introducing Johnny’s 
reminiscences is an interesting and ef 
fective one? Give reasons tor vour an- 


swe! 


Young Voices (p. 22) 


Assignment 

Have your class read Louis Unter- 
mever’s The Forms of Poetry, Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, New York, 1942, 
p. 50 


Aim 


To give your pupils practice in rec- 
ognizing and writing blank verse. 


Topics for Discussion 


Explain in your own words what is 
meant by the term, unrhymed iambic 
pentameter. Can you think of a line— 
or, better still, lines—of poetry that 
illustrate this form? If so, write them 
on the board and scan them (indicate 
short and long syllables) for the rest 
Now do the same with 
several lines of Lawrence Jacobs’ poem, 
“The Guide.” What is meant by a foot 
in poetry? Divide your blackboard se- 
lections into feet. Do any of these se- 
lections have more (o1 than 10 
syllables in a line? What, if any, is the 
effect of such irregularity? Is blank 
verse always unrhymed iambic penta- 
meter? Explain. 


ot the class. 


less ) 


Activities 

l Ask several members ot the class 
to report on a of blank-verse 
selection of 10 to 20 
lines from Milton’s Paradise Lost; (b) 
an equivalent number of lines (pref 
erably one of the famous. soliloquies) 
from one of Shakespeare’s plays; (c) 
Oliver Goldsmith, “The Deserted Vil 
lage”; (d) Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
“Ulysses”; (e) Robert Browning, “My 
Last Duchess”; (f) Robert 
“Mending Wall” and “Birches.” 


g 
group 


classics: (a) a 


Frost, 


2. Help your pupils to get the feel 
of blank verse by asking them to in- 
tone slowly selections from the poems 
mentioned. 

3. Have your students write original 
blank-verse poems of no less than 20 
lines. 


Advertising Viewpoint 

The average reader is likely to be- 
lieve that the sole purpose of advertis- 
ing is to sell a product—soap or break- 
fast food or something else. 

This is not always the case. Many of 
the advertisements in this magazine are 
published to inform young 
about developments in 
and industry. Sometimes the purpose 
of an advertisement is to present a 
viewpoint. Such is the purpose of the 
American Trucking Association's adver- 
tisement on the back cover of the stu- 
dent edition of this issue. . 

The American Trucking Association 
points out that there are many causes 
for highways wearing out besides the 
weight of traffic, and that -changes in 
temperature, and other weather condi- 
tions are big destrovers of 
highways 


readers 


new science 


surfaced 











$1 for 2 YEARS 


Now a subscription may be 
for the monthly 
Teacher. 

The enclosed envelope is for the use 
of teachers and school administrators 
who are not regular subscribers to one 
of the weekly Scholastic Magazines. 

Use this handy envelope to enter a 
subscription at the low rate of $1.00 
for two years of the monthly Scholastic 
Teacher, containing Senior Scholastic. 

A one-dollar bill, or your check for 
that amount, will bring you two years 
of up-to-date professional news of the 
education world, through the pages of 
the monthly 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


entered 


edition of Scholastic 








THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 23) 


I. Washington’s Past: a-4; b-4; c-2; d-4; 
2; f-3. 
II. Washington's Present 


c- 
1-Smithsonian 
Institution; 2-Washington Monument; 3- 
Jefferson Memorial; 4-Pentagon. 

Ill. D. C. Voting: 1-C; 2-P; 3-P; 4-C; 
5-C; 6-P. 

IV. Working for Uncle 1-higher 
than; 2-write directly to the Civil Service 
Commission; 3-30 days; 4-18. 

V. “Washington Is Situated”: a-3; b-2; 
c-1; d-4. 

Word Game: Could You Qualify?: 1-a; 
2-e; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b; 6-d; 7-d; 8-b. 


Sam 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 25-T 
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150 Years Young 


“This embryo capital, where fancy sees 

Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees; 

Which second-sighted seers even now adorn 
With shrines unbuilt, and heroes yet unborn.” 


N these sarcastic lines the Irish poet Tom Moore disposed of the 

crude beginnings of the city of Washington, shortly after its 
foundation in 1800. How he would rub his eyes in wonder if he 
could return today, 150 years later, and see the capital of the world’s 
greatest republic in all its dazzling white magnificence! 

The seventy-acre triangle bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, Con- 
stitution Avenue, and Fifteenth Street now contains such beautiful 
classic structures as the National Gallery of Art, the Archives 
Building, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the Departments of 
Commerce, Labor, Justice, and the Post Office. When this land was 
bought by the United States Government a century and a half ago, 
it was nothing but a soggy swamp thick with underbrush, and the 
carriages of unhappy Congressmen sank hub-deep in the bottomless 
mud of the wretched trail that is now Pennsylvania Avenue. 

This year the nation is celebrating the 150th anniversary of the 
establishment of the seat of the Federal Government in the District 
of Columbia. Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to start the ball 
rolling, and an elaborate program of festivities and special events is 
already under way. Star attraction of the Sesquicentennial year is to 
be a great “Freedom Fair” costing $20,000,000, most of which will 
be supplied by industrial corporations with buildings housing special 
exhibits. Various obstacles have conspired to delay the Fair. Its 
opening has now been put off till April 15, 1951, and it will prob- 
ably continue until November, 1952. The exposition will occupy a 
120-acre site in Anacostia Park, two miles east of the Capitol. 

Meanwhile a permanent amphitheatre is being built in Rock 
Creek Park, containing a 4,000-seat auditorium for musical and 
dramatic events. Next year a striking dramatic pageant will be 
preseiited, based on the life of George Washington, and written by 
the distinguished playwright, Paul Green. 

More than 15,000,000 Americans are expected to visit Washington 
during the coming year. Probably at least a third of them will be 
young people of school age, for Washington has long been the favor- 
ite target of high school classes at cherry blossom time and for 
commencement trips 

Now it is more attractive than ever. History has dealt kindly with 
Washington. Besides its man-made beauty, it has grown constantly 
in cultural interest and governmental importance. Today, after two 
world wars, it can justly be said to have become the capital not only 
of America, but of the world. 

Scholastic Magazines take pride in presenting this special issue 
on the 150th anniversary of the national capital. 


Fourth of July in Washington 


OUR FRONT COVER MAP locates many of our 
Federal Government buildings. Pictures are placed 
near their actual location. The Pan American Union 
is on Constitution Avenue, just west of The Ellipse 
The Jefferson Memorial is indicated by a circle on 
the Tidal Basin’s edge. The Supreme Court is east 
of the Capitol, next to the Library of Congress 
The National Gallery of Art is on Constitution 
Avenue, opposite the point where it joins Pennsyl 
vania Avenue. Washington is divided into four 
quarters—N. W., N. E., S. W., S. E.—with the Capitol 
as the center point. The east-west streets are lettered 
(A, B, C, etc.); the north-south streets are numbered 
(1, 2, 3, etc). Map by stoff artist Eva Mizerek. 
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Above: The White House, 1799—when the south 
lawn was still quiet farmland. At right: The Capitol, 
1850—still without present House and Senate wings. 


HE “biography” of Washington, D.C., 

is a typical American “success story.” 

It is a true-to-life “rags-to-riches” tale 
ot American enterprise. 

Born on the marshlands of the Poto- 
mac, Washington, D. C., has grown to 
become the capital city of a free, mighty 
nation. 

If a nation may be said to have a 
heart,” the heart of America is Wash- 
ington, D. C. It pulsates with the hopes 
ind fears of 150,000,000 Americans. 
Washington influences their lives and 
they, in turn, influence Washington 

The city belongs to no state and at 
the same time belongs to all states. 
Washington mirrors America. In this 
showplace-city our national life is on 
permanent exhibit. Washington is a 
mirror of what we dre. 

Today, during its 150th “birthday” 
celebration, Washington is more than a 
national capital. It is also a world capi- 
tal. As the seat of government of the 
world’s greatest power, Washington has 
become the fortress of freedom, the 
symbol of democracy. The peoples of 
free Europe, Asia, Latin America, Africa 

the masses in the underdeveloped 
ireas of the world—all look to Washing- 
ton for leadership, for protection, for 
the fulfillment of their hopes for a peace- 
ful, richer life 

In a special sense the story of Wash- 
ington is the story of the United States. 
Like the entire the city 
literally carved out of a wilderness. 

Washington has not always been our 
national capital. During the War of 
Independence and for some time there- 
ifter, the Continental Congress was in a 
state of “perpetual motion.” It moved 
around a good deal from place to place, 


country was 


From Swamp to 


chiefly because it was constantly pur- 
sued by enemy troops. It was located at 
varving times in eight different towns 
and cities—Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lan 
caster, York, Princeton, Annapolis, Tren- 
ton, and New York City 
ernment “lived in a suitcase.” 

In 1783, after the end of the war, the 
Continental Congress settled itself com- 
fortably in Philadelphia. It would have 
if it hadn't 
A band of muti- 
nous continental soldiers broke into its 
session demanding the back pay due 
them. Alarmed, the Congressmen packed 


Truly our gov- 


staved on there indefinitely 
received a bad scare 


their files and unfinished speeches and 
fled to Princeton. From 1785 to 1790 
the Congress met in New York Citv. It 
was there that the first Congress under 
the new Constitution met, 
George Washington was inaugurated 
During this period the homeless Con- 
gress began to discuss the imperative 


and President 


need for a “Federal town,” a permanent 
seat for the national government 

But where should it be located? This 
long bitter 
among the Congressmen 


wrangling 
Various sites 


srovoked and 
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In the preparation of this and other 
articles in this issue, the editors acknowl- 
edge with gratitude the assistance of 
Mrs. Effie Gene Wingo, former Repre- 
sentative in Congress from tke 4th Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, research 
material in her “Historic 
Washington.” 
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offered tor a Federal capital 
Finally the selection narrowed down to 
two locations: (1) near Georgetown on 
the Potomac River: (2) near Trenton 
on the Delaware River. 

The Southerners favored the first site 
the Northerners the second. Because ot 
the rivalry between the two regions, 
some of the Congressmen suggested the 
building of two “Federal towns.” one on 
each river—with the government alter 
nating between them for equal periods 
of time. But this was soon voted down 

It was not until 1790 that the dead- 
lock was finally broken—and it was 
broken by means of a “deal” made be 
tween Southern and Northern Congress- 
men. 

Involved in this deal was the so-called 
‘Assumption Bill”—a bill by which the 
national Gevernment would assume the 
war debts of the 13 individual states 
The bill was favored by the Northern 
states which were heavily in debt. But 
it was strongly opposed by the more 


were 


prosperous Southern states. 

Secretarv of the Treasury Alexandei 
Hamilton of New York saw the possi 
bility of tying into one legislative “pack- 
age” the assumption bill and the bill to 
approve the Potomac region as the site 
for the permanent capital. He persuaded 
Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson of 
Virginia to join him in working for this 
compromise plan. 

The plan worked. Both bills were 
passed. The Southerners got the capital 





Dupont Circle, 


World Capital 


where they wanted it, and the North- 
erners got their debts wiped off. This 
was one of the first—but by no means 
the last—example of legislative “log roll- 
ing” in our national history. 

In 1790 Congress moved to Philadel- 
phia and voted to make that city the 
temporary capital for ten years. 

The Residence Bill was enacted into 
law on July 16, 1790. It authorized 
President George Washington to select 
a site “not exceeding ten miles square” 
somewhere in the Potomac region. He 
was to choose the exact site, purchase 
the required land, and appoint building 
commissioners. In this manner the plans 
for the capital city of the United States 
were begun. 

In the months that followed President 
Washington, mounted on_ horseback, 
rode along the bank of the Potomac 
River which he knew so well. He in- 
spected many sites and made careful 
surveys. 

In January, 1791, Washington made 
his decision. He chose the land in Mary- 
land which is now the District of Co- 
lumbia, and a smaller section completing 
the square across the Potomac in Vir- 
ginia, including the town of Alexandria. 
(In 1846 Congress allowed the Virginia 
portion of the District of Columbia to be 
given back to that state. ) 

To design the capital city President 
Washington chose Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, “the artist of the American 
Revolution.” Major L’Enfant, a French 


engineer and architect, had followed 
Marquis de Lafayette to America and 
fought gallantly in the Continental army. 
His offer to help plan a capital “magni- 
ficent enough to grace a great nation” 
was enthusiastically accepted by Presi- 
dent Washington. He was assisted by 
Andrew Ellicott of Pennsylvania, an 
engineer. 

L’Enfant was a man of genius and 
great vision. He planned the city (in his 
own words) “on such a scale as to leave 
room for the aggrandizement and em- 
bellishment which the increase of wealth 
of the nation will permit it to pursue at 
any period, however remote.” 

The central point on L’Enfant’s plan 
was Jenkins Hill upon which the Capitol 
building was to be placed. He then 
chose a smaller rise of land, about one 
and a half miles northwest of the Capi- 
tol, as the site of the President’s house. 
The two buildings were to be joined by 
a highway 160 feet wide, later desig- 
nated as Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In 1791 President Washington con- 
cluded an agreement with 19 local land- 
owners. He persuaded them to sell to 
the Government such land as was needed 
for public buildings at the rate of $66.66 
per acre. The remainder of the proposed 
city area was laid out in lots and divided 
equally between the original owners and 
the Federal Government. It was also 
agreed that no charge should be made 
for the land needed for streets. 

Major L’Enfant proceeded with his 


a 


1897—society’s meeting place. 


plan for the national capital and com- 
pleted it in one year. But a dispute be- 
tween this temperamental planner and 
the landowners led to his resignation in 
1792. 

He died an impoverished and broken- 
spirited man in 1825. However, in 1909, 
by act of a grateful Congress, L’Enfant’s 
body was given the much-belated honor 
of a military burial in Arlington National 
Cemetery. Most authorities agree that 
the present grandeur of Washington, 
D. C., is due to the foresight and 
genius of this French architect. It was 
his brilliant idea that the checkerboard 
pattern of streets should be overlaid by 
great diagonal avenues, with squares 
and circles at the intersections. 

President Washington appointed An- 
drew Ellicott to complete L’Enfant’s 
work, In 1791 the capital city, still on 
the drafting board, was named “Wash- 
ington.” The name was bestowed not by 
Washington, nor by Congress, but by 
Secretary of State Jefferson. 

It was decided that “the Federal Dis- 
strict shall be called the ‘Territory of 
Columbia’ and the Federal City the ‘City 
of Washington.’...We have also agreed 
the streets to be named alphabetically 
one way and numerically, the other, the 
former divided into north and south 
letters, and the latter into east and west 
numbers from the Capitol.” 

On September 18, 1793, at an impres- 
sive ceremony, George Washington laid 
the cornerstone of the United States 
Capitol. He did not, unfortunately, live 
to see the city named after him begin to 
function. He died on December 14, 1799 
—only a few months before the transfer 
of the seat of government to Washington. 

(Concluded on page 15) 





OW can we describe Washingtgp? 
How can we put into words Et. 
story of the proud, dignified capital 

of a mighty nation? Perhaps it is best 
told in momentary impressions, instants 
of contact with the greatness of Ameri- 
ca’s past and present, like these: 

...the first thrilling glimpse of the 
Hoodlit Capitol at night as your taxi 
swings out of the railroad station. 

the solemn and sad hush that falls 
like a blanket on all who enter the Lin- 
coln Memorial ‘and stand silently before 
the statue of Old Abe. 

.. the hard-to-contain excitement of 

i Washington visitor when he discovers 
that two Senators are seated at that 
table right there—and the it-happens-all- 
the-time indifference of old-timers in 
Washington at the same sight. 

... the seemingly unending roll call 
in the House of Representatives as you 
watch from the gallery: “King, Kirwin, 
Klein, Kruse, Kunkel, Lane, Larcade, 
Latham, LeCompte, LeFevre, Lemke, 
Lesinski, Lichtenwalter. . . .” 

the lush, tropical foliage of the 
Pan American Union's gardens, trans- 
porting you suddenly to the atmosphere 
of Latin America 

These instants, remembered later, 
can bring Washington quickly back to 
mind for anvone who has been there. 
Yet we have only brushed the surface. 
For Washington is a many-sided city. 
It is, in effect, several cities in one, 
meaning different things to different 
people. Let’s see the District of Colum- 
bia through these different eves 


A Mecca for Tourists’ 


You are a tourist in Washington, 
spending a few days or a few weeks in 
the capital, aiming to take in all the 
sights vou can. You are like four million 
ther Americans who visit Washington 
every year (as many visitors as the en- 
tire population of the United States 
when the capital was founded). 

Perhaps a good point to start is at the 
Washington Monument. An _ elevator 
takes you 555 feet to the top. From the 
summit you can look down on the places 
you will want to visit first. Directly east, 
it the end of the green expanse of the 
Mall, is the Capitol. To the west, facing 
the Reflecting Pool, is the Lincoln Me 
norial. To the south is the Jefferson 
Memorial, across the Tidal Basin which 
in springtime is surrounded by the famed 
cherry tree blossoms. And to the north 
of the Monument is the White House 

The White House, home and office of 
the President and his family, is one of 


the few places in Washington now closed 


to visitors. The 150-vear-old mansion is 
undergoing extensive repairs. Its walls 
and ceilings have become badly weak- 
ened over the vears. But, rather than 
destroy the historic building first occu- 
pied by President John Adams. Congress 


Our National Capital 


has decided on a five-million-dollar res- 
toration job. 

When Mr. Truman and his family 
move back to the White House next 
year, they will find two new basements 
placed under the building. (It now rests 
shakily on soft clay.) New outer walls 
will preserve the original design of the 
building and will cover the old walls. 
Ceilings and inner walls are being 
strengthened, and the upper floor is be- 
ing converted from a little used “attic” 
into rooms suitable for important White 
House guests. 

In the meantime the Trumans are 
living across Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Blair House, a modest but handsomely 
furnished mansion normally used to 
house important foreign visitors. 

But when you have visited these tour 
landmarks of Washington, you have, of 
course, only started. There is not room 
here to describe all of the many sights 
which await the visitor in Washington, 
but here are a few: 

The Supreme Court building, where 
our nine highest justices interpret the 
law of the land in a marble edifice of 
majesty and dignity. 

The Library of Congress, where the 
originals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution attract 
every visitor, and where 16,000,000 
books, pamphlets, and other items are 
ivailable for researchers. 

The National Gallery of Art, one ot 
the world’s finest and best equipped 
galleries for displaving art treasures of 
past and present. 

The Smithsonian Institution, 
Sam’s attic” which houses 
famous airplanes of the 
past, the dresses worn by 
Presidents’ wives at Inau- 
gural Balls, and thousands 
of other fascinating “gadg- 
ets” and scientific exhibits. 

The Folger Shakespeare 
Library, which features a 
full-sized replica of a the- 
atre of Shakespeare's day. 

The Pan American 
Union building, truly 
of the most lovely spots in 
Washington, devoted to 
bringing the U. S. and ow 
‘good neighbors” in Latin 
America into still closer 
friendship. 

Most of the Cabinet De- in 
partment buildings, located 


“Uncle 


one 


National 
plane 


is top attraction 


in the Federal Triangle and elsewhere, 
are not intended as “show places.” These 
vast structures are devoted to the hun- 
dred-sided activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But some buildings do offer 
special exhibits and tours for the visitor. 
The basement of the Department of 
Commerce building, for instance, houses 
the only Government-owned aquarium 
in the world—containing a staggering 
number of fish varieties. One of the most 
exciting “shows” in Washington is that 
offered by the FBI in the Department 
of Justice Building. A G-Man takes you 
on a tour of FBI activities which ends 
with a spine-tingling rifle-range exhibi 
tion. 

Across the Potomac River in Virginia 
lie the Arlington National Cemetery, the 
vast Pentagon Building housing the 
headquarters of the armed services, and 
Mount Vernon, George Washington’s 
home. They should not be missed by the 
visitor to the capital. 


Home of 1,400,000 Americans 


Now suppose that, instead of a visitor, 
are a Washingtonian—perhaps a 
Government worker (see Career Club 
article). You are one of 870,000 resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, and 
one of 1,400,000 who live within the 
“metropolitan district” of Washington, 
including nearby Virginia and Maryland. 
For many Washingtonians the capital 
is a second home. Thousands of people 
have come to Washington to work for 
Uncle Sam, but still consider Concord or 
Atlanta or Boise their real home. 
Although the accents of the 48 states 
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At right: Austrian art masterpiece takes its place 


Lindbergh's 
Institution. 
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Today 


mingle in Washington, the capital is 
really a quiet Southern city. Many of Harris & Ewing 


the homes, particularly in the George- Blair House, above, built in 1824, is 
town section, reflect a Southern charm beaica sae temporary home of the Trumans. At left, 
and grace. : Be. +" south portico of the White House, show- 

As a Washingtonian you find many i ae ing new balcony built for Mr. Truman. 
things to please you, and many things to ; : 
gripe about. You have unparalleled rec- 
reational facilities (see next page). Buses 
ind trolleys are fast and modern, though 
often crowded. Washington is one of the 
cleanest cities of the nation. After all 
Uncle Sams owns—and takes excellent 
care of—two fifths of the District. 

Yet you have a few gripes. Take the 
weather, for instance. The spring months 
are fine—mild and sweet. But summer 
brings scorching heat and high humidity. 
Air-conditioned offices and restaurants 
help somewhat, but they serve to inten- 
sify the heat when you leave for home 
Winters are cold and drizzly, without 
the fun-bringing snows of the North or 
the moderately warm season of the 





South. Until quite recently foreign gov 
ernments considered the climate so bad 
that special pay allowances were given 
to their Washington diplomatic staffs 

Because Washington is home only 
temporarily to many Government work 
ers, it is a lonely town, where only part 
of the population has real roots. Among 
Government workers women far out- 
number men. Many girls, who enjoy 
working for Uncle Sam, find the pleas- 
ant social life of their home towns miss- 
ing in Washington. 

And, as a Washingtonian, you find 
little to be proud of in what is cMled 


js The mammoth Pentagon Building, below, is 
(Concluded on page 15) 


world’s largest office building. Ramps in- 
stead of stairs connect the five levels. 


Ewing Galloway 
You are in the Library of Congress, 
looking across at the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence, 





It’s Not All Work in D.C. 


e The cold, gleaming marble of Washington’s buildings is de- 
ceiving. Not everything is so dignified and solemn. Official 
parties and receptions are nightly events, highlighted by the 
President’s annual banquets for the diplomatic corps of am- 
bassadors and ministers from 68 nations. Washington’s society 
hostesses try to make their guest lists as impressive as pos- 
ible, with Vice-President and Mrs. Barkley the “catch” of the 
season. But these parties are usually reserved for diplomats, 
Congressmen, and high-ranking Government officials. 

For the ordinary Washingtonian and for the visitor 
to the District there are many recreational treats. 
Uncle Sam goes out of his way to make working 
for the Government enjovable. Baseball fields, pic- 
nic areas, concerts are all available “on the house.” Potomac. 
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Pentagon’s interior court makes outdoor lunching a pleasant break. 
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Giraffes get star billing at National Zoological Park. 





D. C. resident campaigns for home rule. 


Stepchild 


of Congress 


OW many taxicabs should there 
be in the District of Columbia? 
That sounds like a fairly sim- 


ple problem in city government, doesn’t 
it? In your community such a question 
might be decided by the town council 
or the board of aldermen. 

But in Washington it takes the com- 
bined powers Of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the U.S. Senate, and the 
President of the United States to make 
the decision. The District of Columbia 
has the most imposing “city council’ 
imaginable—the 531 members of our 
Congress. 

Under the Constitution (Art. I, Sec. 
8) Congress is directed “to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever” for “the seat of the Government 
of the United States.” Thus every law 
to direct the affairs of the District— 
whether about taxis or taxes—must be 
written by Congress and approved by 
the President. 

f you were to write to the “mayor” 
of Washington your letter would prob- 
ably reach J. Russell Young, the Chair- 
man of the three-man Board of Com- 
missioners of the District. Young and 
his two fellow Commissioners are about 
as close as Washington comes to having 
a group to run the city—once Congress 
has passed its laws. The Commissioners 
are appointed by the President. 

Washingtonians themselves have no 
vote. They can make themselves heard 
only through public hearings. Before 
the Commissioners make major deci- 
sions, they invite citizens to express 
their views on the matter in question. 
That’s about as close as residents of 
Washington get to self-government. 

The Commissioners have no control 
over the two fifths of Washington’s 
area owned by the Federal Government 
itself—-such as the Capitol, the Cabinet 
Department buildings, and national 
monuments. These are controlled by 
U.S. Park Police, the Capito] Police, 
or the Public Buildings Service. 

Besides these there are many other 
boards and agencies empowered by 
Congress to handle separate items of 
city government. For example there is 
a Board of Education, a Boxing Com- 
mission, and a Board of Barber Ex- 
aminers—each independently entrusted 
with special duties in governing Wash- 


ington. In all there are about 65 sep- 
urate agencies within the District of 
Columbia, as well as 35 Federal agen- 
cies and than 50 independent 
groups which help to run the nation’s 
capital. 

Many District residents would like to 
“come into the Union” like their fellow 
citizens in the 48 states. They want 
voting privileges and the right to run 
their own affairs. (See pro-and-con dis- 
cussion on following pages.) 

Congress has listened with interest 
to Washington’s plea for “home rule.” 
Many members of Congress would like 
to rid themselves of sitting as a “city 
council” on District Day every other 
Monday. They already find it hard to 
give enough time to other more weighty 
matters such as military appropriations, 
foreign aid, or farm subsidies. 

Last year the Senate unanimously 
approved a “home rule” bill for the 
District. The bill provides for an 11- 
member city council, nine of whom 
would be elected by D. C. residents. 
The council would then select a man- 
ager to run the District. This bill is 
now being considered by the House, 
andvits eens has been strongly urged 
by President Truman. 

Strange as it seems, Washington did 
have its own elected government at 
one time, and even had a delegate in 
Congress. 


more 


Harris & Ewing 
One of Commissioner Young's jobs is to 
greet celebrities. Here he gives city’s 


. keys to movie stars Alexis Smith, Diana 


Lynn, Cesar Romero, and Eddie Bracken. 


by Hilda Fisher Marx 


In 1802, only two years after Wash- 
ington became the seat of our Federal 
Government, Congress granted the city 
home rule. The mayor was appointed 
by the President. in 1812 the law was 
changed and the city council elected 
the mayor. And trom 1820 to 1871 
Washington's mayor was elected by the 
residents of Washington themselves. 

In 1871 Ulysses $. Grant was Pres- 
ident. One of his close associates was 
“Boss” Alexander R. Shepherd, a local 
politician with a great talent for getting 
things done. In that year Congress con- 
verted the District of Columbia to a 
territorial form of government—much as 
Hawaii and Alaska have today. 

The governor of the territory, an 11- 
man council, and a board of public 
works were appointed by President 
Grant. Twenty-two members of a House 
of Delegates were elected by the 
people. D. C. residents also elected a 
non-voting delegate to Congress. 

President Grant named his good 
friend “Boss” Shepherd as the head of 
the public works board. Shepherd went 
to work with vim and vigor, building 
uew thoroughfares, creating tree-lined 
parks, and installing sidewalks, gas 
mains, gas lights, and sewers. But the 
“Boss” overspent his six-million-dollar 
allowance by ten million dollars — 
though there is no evidence that he 
profited personally. His improvements 
and free spending were not at first 
kindly received by Congress or local 
businessmen. And when the Panic of 
1873 came along, plunging business 
into a depression, “Boss” Shepherd be 
came less popular and, in fact, was 
driven out of town. 

This led Congress to set up the pres- 
ent form of commission government in 
1874. There has been little change in 
the District’s form of government in the 
past 76 years. At first the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District shared the 
cost of Washington’s government by 
splitting the expenses between them. 
This has been altered in recent years. 
Last year Congress put up $12,000,000 
for District expenses—about 12 per cent 
of the District’s budget. The remainder 
of the local expenses are paid for by 
property and other taxes. Washing- 
tonians pay a two per cent sales tax 
on almost everything they buy. 





Should District of Columbia Citizens 
Have the Right to Vote? 


The Issue 


When the founding fathers estab- 
lished a separate district for the Federal 
Government they gave Congress power 
“To exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district.” 

That places Congress in control of the 
District of Columbia. It leaves unan- 
swered these questions: Can or should 
Congress give over any of its duties to 
citizens of the District of Columbia? 
Should it give them local “home rule” 
suffrage? Should it permit D. C. citizens 
to vote in national elections and elect 
members to Congress? 

Both the Democratic and Republican 
parties in their national platforms favor 
giving D. C. citizens a voice in their own 
iffairs. No one asks Congress to give 
up its final control of D. C. 

Some citizens urge an amendment to 
the Constitution which would let the 
District elect senators and representa- 
tives to Congress 

Another group wants local suffrage re- 
stored. Until 1871 D. C. citizens elected 
a mayor and council. To revive this local 
suffrage, Congress is requested to give 
the District a city manager government, 
an elected council, and an elected school 
board. 

So you can take one of four positions 
on the (1) for national suffrage; 
(2) for local suffrage; (3) against na 
tional suffrage; (4) against local suf- 
trage 


issue 


The Facts 


In the 70 square miles of the District 
of Columbia live nearly 1,000,000 peo- 
ple. Unlike other U. S. citizens they 
have no voice either in their own local 
government or in the national govern- 


ment. Three commissioners named by 
the President with the consent of Con- 
gress “run” the District. Congress votes 
the city budget and passes legislation 
for the city. (See page 9.) 


Voteless D. C. has more citizens of 
voting age than 13 of the 48 states. It 
pays more to the Federal Government in 





and 











taxes than 26 other states. But it pays 
them without representation. 

D. C. is a crossed-up crossword puz- 
zle to lawmakers. It is larger than many 
states, yet it is a city. It is not a London 
or Paris because its chief 
Fedezal Government. It will not fit into 
any of our usual government pigeon- 
holes: “territory,” “state,” or “incorpo- 


business is 


rated city.” It is an overgrown orphan, 
tied to the apron strings of Congress 


Suggestion to Students and Teachers 


Why not discuss this question the 
way Washington, D. C., does? Take it 
up in a public hearing. Organize a mock 
Congressional hearing on Senate Joint 
Resolution 9 (national suffrage) o1 
S. 1572, the bill Senator Kefauver and 
eight Senators introduced 
rage). 

How to do it: Name five students to 
be Senators conducting the hearing. Let 
one be chairman and one be sponsor of 
the proposed legislation. Let other stu- 
dents appear before the hearing and 
speak for different shades of opinion: 
League of Women Voters, the D. C 
chamber of commerce (opposing change 
in local government), a lawyer, a spokes- 
man for the present local government, 
etc. By this plan you can explore the 
many sides to this issue. The hearing 
panel can make a report for the Senate. 


(local suf- 


FOR GIVING D. C. NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE 


1. Citizens of D. C. should be granted 
the right to vote which is assured all 
citizens by the Constitution. 

2. Taxation without representation is 
contrary to our democratic principles. 
Today D. C. citizens have no voice in 
voting on taxes levied on them. 

3. The proposed amendment to the 
Constitution does not ask Congress to 
give up its control of D. C. Before Con- 
gress is a joint resolution which declares: 
“The Congress shall have power to pro- 
vide that there shall be in the Congress 
and among the electors of President and 
Vice-President members elected by the 
people of the District constituting the 
seat of the government of the United 
States, in such numbers and with such 
powers as the Congress shall determine. 


All legislation hereunder shall be sub- 
ject to amendment and repeal.” (Senate 
Joint Resolution 9.) 

4. Senators and Representatives elect- 
ed according to this plan would give 
the District of Columbia a voice in Con- 
gress for both local and national affairs. 

5. Local suffrage would follow natu- 
rally after Corgress grants D. C. the 
right to vote in national elections. 

6. Citizens of D. C. expressed their 
wishes in a mock ballot on April 30, 
1938. This is how they voted: 

National representation: For—87,- 
092. Against—6,784. 
Local suffrage: For—82,97 1. Against 
10,757. 

7. Both parties in their 1948 national 
platforms favored suffrage for District 
ot Columbia citizens. 

Democrats: We favor the extension of 
the right of suffrage to the people of the 
District of Columbia. 

Republicans: We favor self-govern- 
ment for the residents of the nation’s 
capital. 

8. Public employees could not be 
used as a pressure group by any admin- 
istration. More than 85 per cent of gov- 
ernment employees are selected through 
Civil Service, which is strictly non 
Furthermore, the Hatch Act 
forbids partisan political activity by 
Federal employees. 


AGAINST NATIONAL SUFFRAGE 
FOR D. C. 


1. Congress constitutionally 
give up its control of the national work- 
shop in which it operates. It is worth 


partisan 


cannot 


Herblock in Washington Post 


WHO’S BOSS AROUND HERE ANYWAY? 





noting that no proposal even suggests 
that Congress surrender this power. The 
suggested amendment merely gives Con- 
gress permission to accept into its mem- 
bership elected representatives from the 
District. ‘ 

2. There are good reasons why Con- 
gress must control its “workshop.” In its 
first years the government moved eight 
times seeking a place in which it could 
work without local disturbance. Even in 
our times groups try to march on Wash- 
ington to bring pressure on Congress. In 
1932 troops were called in to handle the 
veteran bonus “army.” If Congress 
lacked control over D. C. and the police 
how could it protect itself from mobs? 

3. How could a few D. C. represen- 
tatives in Congress provide representa- 
tive government? They would be a mere 
drop in a very big bucket. Truly repre- 
sentative government requires a legis- 
lature or council completely elected by 
the people governed. 

4. There is a great difference be- 
tween national representation 
and “home rule.” Congress 
could restore suffrage and a 
large measure of “home rule” 
to D. C. in local affairs with- 
out an amendment to the 
Constitution. But even under 
“home rule” Congress must 
be the final judge of action 
taken. 

5. A key to the views of 











Washington Post 


Under the Kefauver bill for local home rule in Washington, Congress would retain 
the right to pass on any measure affecting the District. It would also obligate 
the Federal Government to contribute 20 per cent of District revenues. 


to encourage the building up of a pow- 
erful political machine. 


FOR HOME RULE IN D. C. 

1. During its first 70 years the Dis- 
trict of Columbia enjoyed home rule in 
local affairs. It elected its own council 
and mayor. To restore home rule re- 
quires no Constitutional amendment. It 
can be done with a simple act of Con- 

ess. 

2. A bill “to provide for home rule 
and reorganization in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” is now be- 
fore Congress. It is $. 1527 
introduced by Senator Kefau- 
ver of Tennessee and eight 
other Senators. It is the prod- 
uct of careful staff work by 
the Senate and the House. 

3. The Kefauver Bill does 
not conflict with basic control 
of D. C. by Congress. It pro- 





the founding fathers appears 
in Madison’s statement (Fed- 
eralist Papers): “The indis- 
pensable necessity of com- 





vides for an elected council 
which would select a city 
manager. Also for a separate 
elected school board. Two 





plete authority at the seat of 
government carries its own 
evidence with it. It is a power 
exercised by every legislature 
of the Union, I might say of 
the world, by virtue of its 
general supremacy.” 

6. Most of the citizens of 
Washington are government 
employees who come from 
other states. They often do 
not intend to remain perma- 
nently and have little interest 
in local affairs. They retain 





members of the city council 
would be appointed by the 
President. The council could 
pass laws. Unless they were 
(1) overridden by vote of 
Congress in 45 days, or (2) 
vetoed by the President in 10 
days, they would be placed 
on the books as enacted legis- 
lation. 

4. President Truman urges 
the present Congress to give 
D. C. home rule. The two 
party platforms call for home 





their voting privileges in their 
home states. 

7. It would be dangerous 
to allow this great mass of 
public employees to vote for 
Federal officials. Many of 
them are appointed by the 
administration in power and 
therefore can be expected to 
support it at the polls. To 
give them suffrage would be 


League of Women Voters 
D. C. budget appropriations 
must climb tough ladder. 
Twenty different steps are 
needed to get a bill through 
Congress to spend D. C. taxes. 








rule. D. C. citizens have voted 
that they want home rule. 

5. The founding fathers 
expected D. C. to conduct its 
own local affairs. Wrote Madi- 
son: “. . . A municipal legis- 
lature for local purposes de- 
rived from their own suffrage 
will, of course, be allowed 
them (residents of D. C.).” 

6. The reasons for with- 
drawing the suffrage in 1874 
offer no obstacle. At that time 
Congress thought that the 
local government spent too 
much to beautify the city. 
Why should not a city coun- 








cil today be trusted as much as a council 
of any other city? And furthermore, 
Congress, or the President, can always 
veto a proposal. 

7. The preserit D. C. government is 
cumbersome, complex, and out-of-date. 
To have three commissioners is like 
having threesheads. The new plan will 
give D. C. a modern, streamlined, effi- 
cient government. 

8. Negroes constitute slightly more 
than one fourth of the District’s popu- 
lation. Their interests are as diversified 
as those of white residents. There is no 
reason to assume that Negroes, more 
than labor or any other group, would 
vote as a bloc. Washington citizens, by 
their overwhelming vote in favor of suf- 
frage, showed that they fave no fear of 
minority “bogies.” 


AGAINST HOME RULE FOR D. C. 


1. Bills to grant D. C. local suffrage 
cannot become effective unless the peo- 
ple of the District have full represen 
tation in Congress. National and local 
suffrage must come together. 

2. Why is any change needed? Isn’t 
the District of Columbia well governed 
today? It has all the services of most 
other cities and its parks are the envy 
of the nation. Yet it has one of the low- 
est tax rates in the country. 

3. The present commission form of 
government works very well. Radical 
change would cost the District the ser- 
vices of many able officers who have 
had long experience gn local affairs. 

4. Why should the proposed city 
council have two of its 11 members 
appointed by the President? That would 
tend to deprive members of their free- 
dom of thought and action. 

5. Washington’s powerful Board of 
Trade (chamber of commerce) opposes 
the change: “From our study of the 
several proposed so-called home rule 
bills, we are convinced that none of 
them offers a better form of government 
for the District of Columbia than it now 
has.” 

6. The large Negro population of the 
District would become a pressure group 
commanding the balance of power in 
District politics. This would permit a 
minority to hold the reins of city gov- 
ernment. 
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U. S$. AND THE WORLD 


NEW TENSION. The United 
States last week broke off diplo- 
matic relations with the Russian 
satellite state of Bulgaria. 
his is the first time that the U.S. has 
taken such a serious diplomatic step 
since World War II. 

Relations between Bulgaria and the 
States have been strained for 
rhe breaking point came 
Donald . R. 


Minister in charge of our Lega 


United 
manv months 
hen Bulgaria accused 
Heath 
tion in Bulgaria, of conducting spy 
ictivities 


The U 


] 
completely false 


S. has denied this charge as 
When Bulgaria refused 
to withdraw the accusation, diplomatic 
cut off. This means that 
all U.S. State Department officials in 
Bulgaria have been recalled, and that 
Bulgarian officials here will return home 


, 
relations were 


to Bulgaria 


“JUSTICE” IN HUNGARY. The 

first American “tried” in a So- 

viet satellite state last week drew 

a sentence of 15 years in jail. 
He is Robert A. Vogeler. 39, of New 
York, an assistant vice-president of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation and its Eastern European 
manager. 

Vogeler was arrested in Hungary last 
November when he entered that coun 
try on a business trip from Vienna. The 
secret police of the Soviet puppet re 
gime accused him, his British assistant 
Edgar Sanders, and five Hungarians of 
engaging in “sabotage and espionage.” 

Requests by American diplomatic 
officials in Budapest to talk with Vogeler 
turned down. For three months 
S. business executive was held in 


were 
the U 
jail without permission to 
with anvone. Meanwhile, the Hungarian 
Communist “boss” Matvas Rakosi long 
betore the trial opened promised “se- 
vere punishment” for Mr. Vogeler. 

Che Communist-staged “trial” opened 
in Budapest on February 17. The de 
fendants, including Vogeler, “confessed” 
to all the charges against them. All 
American news correspondents, except 
were barred from 


communicate 


one radio reporter 
the trial 

When asked by the judge, “do you 
plead guilfv?,” Vogeler replied, “I do.” 
He added that he was “sorry” for the 
deeds he “committed.” 

His Vienna, Austria 
said, “It is obvious to anv one who knew 
Bob at all that he has been drugged o1 
subjected to kind of torture to 
make him say all these things.” 

The trial lasted three days. 
Vogeler was sentenced to 15 vears in 
his British associate, Sanders, to 
Pwo Hungarian co-defendants 


wife, now in 


some 


only 


pnson 
13 vears 


Understanding 


Wide World 
Something new in letter boxes: This ro- 
tating affair, used by residents of a 
Dallas, Tex., housing project, has 30 
boxes, makes it easy for the mailman. 


were given death sentences; three others 
were imprisoned. 

In Vienna, Morris L. Ernst, a New 
York attorney who was refused a visa 
by Hungary to defend Vogeler, de- 
clared that the trial was “a rigged up 
affair.” He said he counted 85 mis- 
statements of fact in the testimony that 
Vogeler had read in court. In_ his 
opinion, “torture or drugs apparently 
were used.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“EXERCISE SWEETBRIAR.” A 
mimic war at temperatures from 
20 to 50 degrees below zero pro- 
vided sharp lessons in Arctic war- 
fare for U. S. and Canadian 
armies. 
Scene of the maneuvers was the valley 
of the Donjek River, a tributary of the 
Yukon Alaska border of 
Yukon Territory, the northwesternmost 
province of Canada. Some 5,300 troops 
of both nations participated. 

Pushing down the Alcan Highway 
from Fairbanks, Alaska, 500 U.S. troops 
representing an “Aggressor” enemy sup- 
posed to have captured Alaska, were 
met by several thousand U. S.-Canadian 
forces moving up from Whitehorse, 
Canada. No “live” was 
used, of course, but “umpires” watching 
the action decided when the opposing 
forces were “destroyed” or put out of 


close to the 


ammunition 


action. 
The real casualties were of another 


kind. Thev were the result of the intense 


Arctic weather, which disabled 
numerous men from frostbite, and 
made the operation of mechanical 
equipment an ordeal of slow tor 
ture. 

On the whole, Canadian methods 
for Arctic fighting showed up better 
than the American. The Canadians 
have experimented for years with 
these conditions, while the Ameri 
cans have generally trained in 
warmer regions. 

The U.S. Army’s chief 
for crossing snow-covered country, 
the weasel, a converted jeep, 
proved a dud. Half of these ma 
chines broke down. The Canadian 
Penguin, heavy tracked vehicle, 
proved far more durable. 

Merely keeping alive in the bitte: 
cold was a major operation. The 
men camped in quilted nylon tents 
insulated by fiberglas and heated by oil 
stoves. They slept in mummy-shaped 
bags filled with feathers. 

Clothing is a serious problem, as 
every man must carry some 30 pounds 
of different types of garments. Loose 
fitting pajama-like underwear, wolfhide 
parkas, and many layers of trousers, 
gloves, and stockings are necessary. 

Food must be substantial and contain 
more fats than warm-weather diets. A 
tallow candle has been developed serv 
ing both as light and emergency food 
ration. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


PORTLAND'S GOOD WILL. 
The winner of the 1950 Com- 
munity Human Relations Award 
is Portland, Ore. 
The northwestern city was singled out 
by the National Conference of Chris 
tians and Jews for “outstanding im 
provement in relations among its reli 
gious and racial groups.” The award 
started last year, was first won by the 
twin cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Minn. 

Portland, with over 425,000 popula 
tion and growing rapidly, is a cross 
section of religious and racial groups. 
Among the activities which it has set up 
to encourage better group relations are 
the following: 

4 United Committee for Civil Rights 
represents 42 organizations, including 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish groups. 
It is working for a city law that would re- 
quire all public accommodations, hotels, 


vehicle 





theatres, etc., to be open to all without 
discrimination. 

The Mayor’s Advisory Committee on 
Intergroup Relations carries on effective 
research and education. 

On Washington's Birthday the Port- 
land Americanization Council holds a re- 
ception and pageant for all new citizens. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday teams of Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Oriental, and Negro stu- 
dents speak before adult groups all over 
the city. Boy and Girl Scouts make “car- 
avan trips” to churches and temples of 
all denominations. 

Labor-management representatives of 
all groups in industry hold meetings to 
eliminate discrimination in factory em- 
ployment. 

The public schools cooperate consist- 
ently in a well-planned program of 
studies and activities. Teachers are 
hired without regard to race or creed. 

eee 
KITCHEN TO SEWER. The 
first town in America to quit col- 
lecting garbage from its citizens 
in Jasper, Indiana. 
After August | this community of 6,800 
population wil] no longer carry on 
municipal garbage service. 

Instead it will require every resident 
to purchase electrical disposal units for 
his own kitchen. These units, attached 
to the sink, chop up and shred food 
wastes into small particles, then flush 
them down the drain and carry them 
away through the regular sewage sys- 
tem. Invented only a few years ago, 
they are now manufactured in large 
numbers by the General Electric Com- 
pany and other producers of electrical 
equipment. 

The Jasper City Council passed an 
ordinance forbidding the storage of 
garbage outside of homes within the 


IT’S SNOW USE 


city limits. It then made a contract with 
General Electric to supply garbage 
disposers to Jasper for resale to the 
residents at a moderate price. 

The object of the new plan, accord- 
ing to Mayor Herbert Thyen, is econ- 
omy. The general installation of dis- 
posers in homes will save the city $13,- 
000 a year in wages and equipment for 
garbage collection by truck and dis- 
posal by incinerator. It is also more 
healthful because garbage cans breed 
flies and attract animals. 


THE FAR EAST 


SIGNED ON DOTTED LINE. 
That Russia and her newest “Part- 
ner,” Communit China, would 
pledge undying “friendship” to 
each other was no surprise to 
anyone. 

What does remain a mystery is what 

other pledges — unpublished — the two 

countries made. 

On December 16, the 
Nationalist centers of resistance on the 
Chinese mainland crumbled, General 
issimo Stalin Moscow 
China’s new premier, Mao Tse-tung. 

For two months Mao and his foreign 
minister, Chou En-lai negotiated with 
the Russians. Then with the usual fan- 
fare Moscow announced that Russia and 
China “in an atmosphere of cordiality 
and friendly mutual understanding” 
signed four agreements. 

Briefly, these agreements are: 

1. Treaty Regarding Friendship, Al- 
liance and Mutual Aid. Russia and 
China pledge to “render military or 
other aid” to each other in the event 
of an attack by “Japan or any state 
allied with her.” (This provision is in- 
terpreted as requiring China to fight on 


when last 


summoned to 


Wide World 


Japanese ski enthusiasts were determined to go through 
with the ski meet they had planned for a stadium in 


Tokyo—even if there wasn’t any snow around! Fifty carloads of snow were 
shipped in from a more snowy part of Japan. Hundreds of workmen spread the 
precious stuff on the ski jump. But it was all in vain. The meet had to be called 
off after the first few hours, because the heat turned the snow to mush. 
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Russia’s side in case of a war with the 
United States—a nation “allied” with 
Japan. ) 

2. Agreement Regarding the Chinese 
Changchun Railway, Port Arthur and 
Port Dairen. Russia agrees to give up 
control of all three to China after the 
signing of a Japanese peace treaty or, 
in any event, by the end of 1952. 

3. Agreement on Granting Credits. 
Russia agrees to lend Red China $60,- 
000,000 a year for the next five years to 
buy Russian machinery and equipment. 

4. Exchange of Notes. Russia agrees 
to return to China properties “acquired” 
by Russia from the Japanese in Man- 
churia. 

The published agreement was de 
scribed by U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson as spelling trouble for the 
Chinese people. Russia has used similar 
“treaties of alliance” to dominate the 
nations of Eastern Europe. 

The heart of the treaty, Secretary 
declared, was concealed in 
secret provisions which were not pub- 
lished. They will become known only 
through the events of the coming vears. 

Qualified observers believe that the 
secret parts of the pact grant Russia 
the right toe establish war bases in Chi- 
nese seaports; the right to assign Russian 
“advisers” to China’s army and police 
and thus have Russia’s agents dominate 
China’s government; and the right to 
use several hundred thousand Chinese 
workers as slave laborers on Russian 
projects in Siberia. 


FOLLOW-UPS 


CIO UNIONS OUSTED. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations threw 
out four of its unions—the Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers; the United Office 
and Professional Workers; the Food, 
Tobacco, and Agricultural Workers; and 
the United Public Workers. These 
unions, the CIO claimed, are “Commu- 
nist dominated.” The four small unions 
have less than 100,000 members. Six 
other CIO unions, also accused as be- 
ing Comunist-dominated, still face ex- 
pulsion (See Nov. 16 issue.) 


Acheson 


eee 

CHANGES IN THE HOUSE. Wil- 
liam H. Bates, (Rep., Mass.) was elected 
to the House of Representatives to fill 
the unexpired term of his father, who 
died in an airplane crash last vear. 

Rep. Schuyler O. Bland, 77, (Dem., 
Va.) died last month. Representative 
Bland was chairman of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


“WORLDS IN COLLISION.” 
Scientists are discussing a start- 
ling new theory about the earth 
and the other planets which ro- 
tate about the sun. 
There was a time when the earth 
stopped rotating on its axis, a new 
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| NEWS | (Continued) 


planet was created, and several of the 
planets shifted their positions in rela- 
tion to the sun. These are a few of the 
almost unbelievable ideas set forth by 
Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky, a Russian- 
born doctor, biologist, and anthropolo- 
gist who has lived in the U.S. since 
1939. His ideas are set forth in his book, 
Worlds in Collision, to be published 
this month. 

A warning before we proceed: Dr. 
Velikovsky’s theories are as yet un- 
proved. Until they are examined closely 
by scientists in all fields, they cannot be 
accepted as fact. 

What do we “know” (or believe) 
about the solar system today? Briefly, 
this: around the sun there rotate nine 
known major planets in fixed orbits. 
These planets, starting with the one 
closest to the sun, are Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Ura- 
nus, Neptune, and Pluto. 

Planets are held in their places as 
they rotate about the sun by the “pull” 
or force of gravitation between them 
and the many-times larger sun. 

Our solar system, according to our 
present beliefs, has existed practically 
unchanged since its creation timeless 
ages ago 

This is the point Dr. Velikovsky dis 
putes. He claims there have been 
changes, within recorded history, in 
our solar system, and the earth at one 
time stopped its rotation on its own axis 

something many people believe im- 
possible without the complete destruc- 
tion of the earth itself. This is his 
reasoning: 

Prior to about 1500 B.C., ancient 
peoples knew about the planets Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury—but not 
Venus, the planet we know as closest 
to the earth. Why? Because, says D1 
Velikovsky, Venus did not exist then. 
It was created by a part of Jupiter 
leaving that planet as a vast, fiery comet 

This flaming comet shot through our 
heavens, nearly colliding with the 
earth. On occasions—about 1500 
B.C. and again nearly 52 years later 
the comet 


two 


came so close to the earth 
that it nearly destroyed all living things 
sucking the seas and oceans out of 
their beds for a short time 

Later, at 15-vear intervals between 
747 B.C. and 687 B.C., this same 
comet tangled with Mars, and disturbed 
the rotation of that planet. Finally, the 
comet settled down to an orbit of its 
own—and became the planet Venus we 
know today 

What proof is there for these world 
shaking events? Here are a few of the 
thousands of evidences offered 

1. About 1500 B.C. the Old Testa 
ment records the journey of the Jews 
out of Egypt (the Exodus). At that 
time (when the comet first appeared) 


Fred Wittner 


Astronomers of three nations will use this powerful telescope to explore 
the vast Milky Way. Many new star discoveries are expected (see story). 


the seas divided, and most living things 
were destroyed. The seas turned red 
(from the dust particles left by the 
flaming comet), and the Jews in the 
desert had nothing to eat but heaven- 
sent “manna” (sweet-tasting particles 
of carbon and hydrogen produced by 
the near-collision between the earth and 
the comet). 

2. The ancient Chinese, the Iranians, 
and other peoples of the East all re 
corded a time when daylight lasted for 
many days—that is, according to Dr 
Velikovsky, when the comet caused the 
earth to stand still on its axis. At the 
time, the American Indians, 
Peruvians, the Finns and others half 
way the world from the Far 
East record a long night. (When it is 
day in one half of the world, it is night 
in the other half.) 

3. Many stories of Greek and Roman 
mythology, as well as the myths of 
other nations, relate these catastrophic 
events taking place. You have read, 
for instance, of the “flirtation” be- 
tween the Roman god Mars and the 
goddess Venus, or the story of Pallas 
Athene (Greek name for the planet 
Venus) springing “full-armed” from the 
brow of Jove (Jupiter). These legends 
may well have been based on actual 
planetary changes 

True or false, Dr. Velikovsky’s the 
ories will provide lively discussion for 
years to come—perhaps in your own 
science classes. 

eee 
STAR GAZING. An international 
hunt is on—for new stars and new 
discoveries in the broad band of 
stars known as the Milky Way. 
The star “sleuths” will use a new tele- 
scope, known as the Baker-Schmidt, to 
photograph the Milky Wav from the 


same 


around 


Harvard University Observatory in 
South Africa, where the Milky Way 
passes directly overhead every night. 

Astronomers of three nations—the 
U.S., Ireland, and Britain—will spend 
more than a year in South Africa, using 
the new telescope (see photo above) 
The Baker-Schmidt telescope has been 
constructed by the Perkins-Elmer Cor 
poration of Connecticut. The telescope- 
camera can photograph a star which has 
only one-hundred-thousandth of the 
light of the faintest star visible to the 
naked eye. 

The expedition will be able to make 
photographs of more than one million 
stars and other bodies in the Milky Way 
Photogrdphs of star clusters and inter 
stellar “dust” may unravel some of the 
problems which have confronted astron 
omers for centuries. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 


cc pecan te Ce asia feet 
broken off diplomatic relations with 
what nation? 


eZ 


NEWS 


2. What city won the 
Human _ Relations 


1950 Community 
Award? 
_3. According to Dr 

Velikovsky, the comet which almost 
struck the earth became what planet? 

_____4. Where did “Exer 
cise Sweetbriar” take place? 
_ 5. What nation 
tenced Robert Vogeler to jail? 


sen 





Wide World 


“Batter up!” in The Ellipse; hard work in Federal Triangle (in background). 


From Swamp to 
World Capital 
(Concluded) 


The removal of the Government from 
Philadelphia to Washington in the sum- 
mer of 1800 was no stupendous task. A 
single packet sloop brought all the office 
furniture of the Departments, “besides 
seven large boxes, five small boxes, con- 
taining the archives of the Government.” 
There were 54 officials including Presi- 
dent John Adams and the Cabinet Sec- 
retaries with their various clerks. 

The “President’s Palace” in 1800 was 
still an unfinished and largely unfur- 
nished building in the midst of brick- 
yards and litter. President Adams’ wife, 
Abigail, wrote complainingly, “We have 
not the least fence, yard, or other con- 
venience without, and the great unfin- 
ished audience-room [the present East 
Room of the White House] I make a 
drying-room of, to hang the clothes in.” 

Only part of one wing of the Capitol 
was built by 1800. That’s where Con- 
gress met. The land between that build- 
ing and the President’s home was a wide 
space of swamp and pasture ground. 
There were no buildings to house the 
members of Congress. They had to 
lodge in boarding houses in nearby 
Georgetown. Tiber Creek ran at the 
foot of Capitol Hill and people crossed 
it on two tree trunks. The Government 
was too poor to build a bridge! 

Foreign visitors poked fun at the 
“Capital.” They called it “the city of 
half-made streets,” “a city of streets 
without houses.” At the time there were 
in all of Washington only 109 brick and 
263 frame houses, sheltering a popula- 
tion of about 3,000. 

In 1814, during the young republic’s 
brief war with Britain, a British force of 
5,000 men entered Washington and 
burned the partially-finished Capitol, 
the President’s house, and most of the 


public buildings. After the war, the 
ruined buildings were restored. The 
blackened walls of the President's house 
were painted white and thus got the 
name of “White House.” 

During the Civil War Washington 
was continually threatened by the Con- 
federate armies. But though they came 
close to its limits, they never did invade 
the capital. 

By 1900, a century after it became 
the nation’s first city, Washington’s pop 
ulation totaled 278,000. During World 
War I, it rose to a half million. The days 
of the New Deal and the years of World 
War II further swelled the District's 
population. Today the metropolitan area 
of Washington numbers 1,400,000 per- 
sons. 

The 1950 visitor, admiring the impos- 
ing splendor of this city, can hardly be- 
lieve that it grew out of such humble 
beginnings. 





Washington Today 
(Concluded) 


the “disgrace of the nation.” Behind the 
marble buildings and the broad avenues 
and the well groomed parks lie some of 
America’s worst slums—some_ within 
sight of the Capitol itself. Forty-four 
thousand of Washington’s 100,000 
dwellings are substandard, not fit for 
decent living. 

Almost all of these slums are occupied 
by Negro families. Nearly 30 per cent 
of the population, Negroes are forced by 
segregation practices to live in certain 
limited areas of the District. Local cus- 
tom forbids Negroes and whites from 
using the theatres, 
schools, or recreation areas. 

Our American democracy is the pride 
of 4 thankful nation, but we know that 
there remain improvements which can 
be made. In the same way, Washington, 
D. C., the heart of our republic, has a 
few weak spots which need repair. 


same restaurants, 


Washington 


Glimpses 


The visitor to Washington always 
hopes to add spice to his trip by a 
glimpse of at least one bigwig—perhaps 
the President himself. It may have hap- 
pened more than once, but the story 
goes that early one morning a busload 
of sightseers piled out in front of Blair 
House, the President’s temporary resi 
dence. 

“If you're lucky,” said the guide as 
part of his usual chant, “you may get 
to see him on his morning walk.” At 
the edge of the group there appeared 
a bespectacled, gray-haired man, who 
joined the eager watchers. The tour 
ists looked for a while and then 
climbed back into their bus, leaving 
the gray-haired man behind. No one 
had realized that this man, who now 
had a broad grin on his face, was 
Harry S. Truman. 


: Washington may have plenty of su 
perlatives in its buildings and institu 
tions, but it can’t say much for its 
major league baseball team. The old 
saving has been slightly revised to 
read: “First in war, first in peace, and 
last in the American League.” 


Washingtonians know, and _ visitors 
soon learn, that jaywalking doesn’t pay 
in the District of Columbia. Just step- 
ping out on the street against a red 
light can net you a $2 fine. In addi- 
tion to the normal red-green traffic 
lights, the main thoroughfares have al 
ternating neon “Walk” and “Don’t 
Walk” signs for pedestrians. The signs 
command attention and respect. 

es 4.0 

Everyone knows Horace Greeley’s 
advice to young men. But few know 
that the famous New York Tribune 
editor was addressing his words to 
Government clerks, and that he was 
talking about Washington. The editor's 
words were, “Go West, young man, 
and grow up with the country! It 
(Washington) has high rents, bad food, 
disgusting dust, deep mud, and deplor- 
able morals.” 

. . . 

The drivers of Washington's buses 
and streamlined super-swift trolleys are 
noted for their good humor, even dur- 
ing the rush hour. One trolley conduc- 
tor rhymes his messages to his passen- 
gers, like this: “The next street is L, 
Mayflower Hotel.” And one bus driver, 
not satisfied with a simple “Move to 
the rear” order, drawls out something 
like this: “All right, folks, now that 
you're inside, let’s push like you were 
outside.” 





“Smooth Riding Ahead’’— 


U. S. Railroads, 1950 


EATH VALLEY SCOTTY 
headlines in 1905. He 
Santa Fe train Los 


to Chicago in the unheard of time of 


made 
raced a 
trom Angeles 
44 hours and 45 minutes. 

Today the movie stars and business 
people who ride the Super Chief and 
the El Capitan over that same route 
would rate Death Valley Scotty's timing 
is slow regularly travel from 
Los Angeles to Chicago in less than 40 
hours. 


Trains 


The railroads have come a long way 
since Scottv’s cross-country dash. One 
ot the biggest changes is the use of 
Diesel-electric 
steam. Most new locomotives are Diesel. 

What is a Diesel like?” we asked 
ony Simon recently at lunch. 

Tony knows about such things 


locomotives instead of 


He’s 
the young reporter for Scholastic Maga 
zines who took a 12,000-mile swing 
United States to make a 
firsthand survey of America’s transpor- 
tation svstem 

From New York City Tony rode the 
New York Central—first in the Diesel 
cab with the engineer, and then in the 
caboose of a freight train 
Lake Erie on 
the Mesabi 
then scrambled 


iround the 


He crossed 
an iron-ore boat, visited 
Minnesota, and 
iboard Great Northern 
Railway's deluxe “Empire Builder.” Out 
West, Tony visited Grand Coulee Dam 
and briefly lived the life of 
Yosemite National Park 

Then he rode with the 
trucks, San Francisco 
where he boarded a Santa Fe stream 
liner bound for New Mexico. There he 
Navaho Indians, and the 


Range in 


i ranger in 


drivers of big 


ending up in 


visited the 


atomic energy plant at Los Alamos 
By Greyhound and other Tony 
crossed the southern United States en- 
route to Miami where he fished with 
commercial fishermen. A Pan-American 
clipper flew Tony from Miami to Puerto 
Rico and then back to New York City. 

Everywhere, Tony interviewed the 
men and women who make our trans 
portation system the most efficient in 
the world. One of his most interesting 
xperiences was his trip in a New York 
Central Diese] locomotive. Let's 
lony tell us the story in his own words. 

“I like nothing better than riding a 
Diesel locomotive,” said Engineer Wil- 


buses 


have 


liam Healey 

We were racing along at 70 miles an 
Albany, 
Diesel 
Harmon 
tour of the 


hour on a passenger run to 
New York. I had boarded the 
ceb a few minutes before at 
New York. to 
United States. 

Engineer Healey, 68, sat on a black- 
cushioned seat at the right side of the 
green cab. His eyes were fixed to the 
track. His left hand worked the speed 
controller throttle. Ou 
up to 80 miles an hour on Track 1 
of New York Central's main line 

I sat in the fireman’s seat at the left 
side. The Kennah, was 
in the engine room checking the 
oil How, 
gauges, and the air-conditioning system 


How 


start my 


speed mov ed 


fireman, John 
vater 
meters, and steam pressure 
long have vou been a rail 
roader?” I asked Engineer Healy 
“Nearly said. “I come 
trom a family of railroaders. My father 
vas a fireman on Engine 999 in the 
1890's. She was the fastest 


50 vears,” he 


locomotive 


world at that time. Old 999 
‘highball’ at 112 miles an hour 
with her throttle wide open.” 

He checked his watch, then pointed 
to the Rip Van Winkle Bridge near 
Hudson, New York. 

‘Were 
ule,” 


in the 


could 


30 seconds ahead of sched- 
he said. “I know inch of 
this run to Albany. ‘Get there, get there, 
get there—safe and on time’—that’s my 


every 


motto.” 

The engine room door swung open 

‘We're running fine,” Fireman Ken 
nah reported. “Smooth riding ahead.” 

Under a dazzling sun the track 
stretched out like silver streaks. Green, 
red, and vellow track signals blinked 
on and off. Engineer Healey studied 
each signal carefully. 

‘They tell me when to speed up 
slow down, or stop,” he said. “See that 
vellow-over-yellow signal up ahead. I’ve 
got to reduce my speed to 45 miles an 
hour now. A green-over-green means 
pick up speed again. 

Suddenly the signal up ahead flashed 
green-over-vellow. Engineer Healey 
reached for a small bronze handle to 
his right 

I'll be forestalling soon,” he 
pointing to the signal. 

“What's forestalling?” I asked 

It’s a way for an engineer to show 
that he is alert and is watching all 
track signals.” 

He explained that large electric mag 
nets are connected to the track at ever) 
signal light. When track inspectors turn 
on the current, the magnet is ready to 


said 


work the brakes of any passing locomo 


tive and stop it. The magnet is used to 





help test the 
tion. 


engineers driving atten- 


“A green-over-vellow 
the magnet is on,” Healey 
“But by forestalling, or pulling 
this handle, I break the current as we 
pass over the magnet. We keep rolling. 
If I miss the signal, the magnet works 
our brakes—and we stop. Then I have 
to explain to officials why I didn’t fore 
stall.” 

Just then we reached the signal light 
Quickly pulled the 
bronze SC reeching 


signal means 
Engineer 
said. 


Engineer Healey 
handle \ 
sound filled the cab for a 
he broke the current. We 


magnet and sped on 


sharp 
second as 


passed the 


Dead Man’s Pedal 


Healey sounded the horn 
two long blasts at a crossing as a warn 
ing. Then he tapped his left leg. It 
was pressing down on a pedal. 

“This pedal is a safety device,” he 
said. “It’s called the dead man’s pedal 
My leg presses down on it all through 
a run. If I let the pedal up, the train 
will stop. Suppose I faint or die while 
my fireman is in the engine room. My 
foot would slip off the pedal, air pres- 
sure would fall, and the 
would stop.” 

When I told him about my plans to 
ride on the Great Northern and the 
Santa Fe railways, he said, “You've 
got plenty more smooth riding ahead 
I've been on trains in many parts of 
the world. You can’t beat U. S. pas- 
senger trains. Ours are the fastest, saf- 
est, and most comfortable.” 

Soon we pulled into Albany. Engineer 
Healey told me to sound the horn one 
long blast—the warning signal when 
pulling into a station. As we stopped, 
I climbed down the steep cab ladder 
and said good-bve to the two men. 

During my tour I rode other Diesel 
trains such as Great Northern’s stream- 
lined Empire Builder and sleek Santa 
Fe expresses. Whenever I boarded a 


Engineer 


locomotive 


New York Central System 


Rail passengers enjoy ‘home comforts.” 


during the trip, I 
Engineer Healey and 
Their words echoed 


tram 
think of 
Fireman Kennah 
in my mind: 

‘Smooth riding ahead.’ 

‘What is the ‘mystery train—the one 
in which the cars are zippered together 
and each car has only two wheels?” we 
aske d Tony. 

You mean the 

A Talgo is touring the 
and others are 


passenger 
would 


Fony said. 
United 


being 


lalgo 
States 
made tor 
Madrid-Paris 


two 
commercial use on the 
run in Europe. 

The Talgo’s passenger cars are built 
of aluminum, four feet lower than 
ordinary cars, and they are only about 

The cars are coupled and 
zippered together to make a 
snakelike assembly. The cars have no 


20 teet long 


single, 


outside doors and passengers get on and 
off through the equipment car. 

‘Each car has two wheels,” 
Pony explained. “The front end hooks 
on the back of the fext car, something 
like a trailer on a truck. This helps the 
train cling to the rails on curves. The 
lalgo promises high 
speeds at very low cost.” 

“What's an extra-fare 
asked. 


only 


sate travel at 


train? we 


Santa Fe’s El Capitan is an extra- 
fare train,” Tony replied, “and most 
major railroads have such trains to give 
extra speed and service to passengers 
willing to pay a dollar or two more than 
regular fares. The Santa Fe Railway 
has discovered that people would rather 
speed two nights in a reclining seat 
on a fast, extra-fare streamliner than 
to spend three nights in a tourist berth 
on a slower train. 

“The railroads have gone ‘all out’ in 
their programs to bring speed, comfort, 
and service to the traveling public,” 
Tony said. “The old Pullman sleepers 
are being replaced by new cars. Some 
have 32 single rooms, each with its own 
toilet and wash basin. The Pullman 
Company has a new reasonably priced 
triple-deck sleeper for a family of three. 
The three beds are set off by them- 
selves and have their own washbasin.” 

Tony explained that coach travel is 
increasingly popular. The rates 
lower than for Pullman accommoda- 
tions. The newer coaches have adjust- 
able reclining seats which make sleep- 
ing easy. Other features include broad 
windows for observing the scenery, ait 
conditioning, indirect lighting, curtains 
which swing back at right angles from 
the windows to individual 


are 


separate 
seats, and snack bars. 


The Railroads’ Big Problems 


“Is it true that railroads are finding 
it difficult to break even on passenger 
traffic?” we asked. 

This is a summary 
planation: 


of Tony's ex- 
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Freight brings in as much as four 
fifths of the income for many rail 
roads, but passenger business also is 
tremendously important. Many rail 
roads, such as the New York Central 
run commuter trains so that people in 
suburbs and towns near big cities can 
come into the cities to work and shop 
This rail service often 
millions of dollars—but the railroads ar 
required by the Government to con 
tinue to run the commuter trains. 

If a groceryman lost money by sell 
ing he’d stop selling the meat 
But railroads often can’t stop many 
services which lose money. A railroad 


loses money- 


meat 


is a private business which is run in 
the public interest. The railroads are 
closely regulated by both the state and 
national Governments. Railroad men 
feel that the Government regulation is 
often unfair in the rates that railroads 
are permitted to charge and in the 
services railroads are required to give 
Railroads are the backbone of 
America’s transportation system—the 
most efficient handlers of long-distance 
freight. Some railroad leaders feel that 
railroads should be permitted to drop 
unprofitable services—turn them over to 
other types of transportation which can 
handle them more conveniently. Then 
the railroads could concentrate on those 
things which railroads can do best. 
Railroad leaders also point to the 
high taxes that railroads must pay. Tax 
money is used to build highways and 
streets, but railroads must build their 
own track highways. The Government 
often builds airports which airlines use. 
Railroads must build their own depots. 
Then the Government taxes the railroad 
on the value of its tracks and stations, 
and on all the other railroad property. 


This is the fourth in a series of ar- 
ticles on U. S. Transportation. In later 
articles Tony will describe his bus trip 
across the Southern United States, and 
his plane trip to Puerto Rico and back 
to New York City. 


American Locomotive Company 


Santa Fe was one of first to ‘’Dieselize.’’ 





CAREER CLUB 


Working for Uncle Sam 


“WTNCLE SAM recently raised the 

pay of his Civil Service workers,” 
Dick Varnum told the Career Clubbers. 
“Now Government office boys and mes- 
sengers earn $2,190 a year for doing 
such office work as carrying bulletins 
and mail from desk to desk. 

“I have asked Vera Barlow to tell us 
about the new salary scales and some- 
thing about careers in Government 
work,” Dick continued. “Are you ready 
to give us the inside information, Vera?” 

“Yes, Mr. President,” Vera said, com- 
ing to the front of the room. “I've 
brought an expert with me to give you 
all the answers. In order to cover the 
ground more rapidly, I've arranged a 
question-and-answer session. Pat Wil- 
liams will read the questions, and Mr. 
John Cales from our regional Civil Ser- 
vice Office has volunteered to come up 
with the answers. Lead off, Pat.” 

Pat: Where can you go to find out 
about Civil Service jobs, Mr. Cales? 

Mr. Cares: Inquire at the Post Of- 
fice about Federal Civil Service jobs. 
Many Post Offices list openings in all 
tvpes of Federal Government work on 
bulletin Accompanying 
lists are job descriptions and announce- 
ments about how to apply for the jobs. 
(State, city, and county governments 
have civil service svstems of their own; 
they, too, hire thousands of typists, sec- 
retaries, policemen, _fire- 
men, and many other types of workers. 
Your teacher should be able to advise 
you where to apply for such positions. ) 

Pat: Is it true that the U. S. Govern- 
ment pays lower salaries for office 
workers than private companies pay? 

Mr. Caves: Government office work- 
ers today often receive higher pay than 
they would earn in a private firm. The 
Government now pays most beginning 
typists $2,086 a year, and a few start 
at $2,284. Stenographers’ salaries usual- 
ly start at $2,498—because stenograph- 
ers have more responsibility. 

Pat: Do you have to fill out an ap- 
plication blank in order to apply for 
a Government job? If so, where can 
vou secure such a blank? 


Form 5000AB 


Mr. Caves: Most applicants for Civil 
Service jobs must pass exams in order 
to qualify for the jobs. If you wanted 
to become a Government stenographer 
or typist, you would first fill out Form 
5000AB which you can get at your 
local Post Office. Form 5000AB calls 


boards such 


accountants, 


for your name, address, title of exami- 
nation (stenography or typing), where 
you wish to take the test, present job, 
what part of the country you're willing 
to work in, ete. 

If your request to take the exam is 
approved, part of Form 5000AB will 
be returned to you, and you'll be told 
the date and place of the exam. You 
will also be told whether you need to 
fill out further forms. Usually Form 57 
(Application for Federal Employment) 
is also required. You turn this in at the 
time of your test. 

Form 57 asks about your present po- 
sition, previous jobs, education, the or- 
ganizations to which you belong, and 
requests the names of people who know 
you and the quality of the work you do. 
The Civil Service Commission will in- 
vestigate your loyalty to the Govern- 
ment to be sure you are not a Fascist 
or a Communist sympathizer. 

Pat: Our Post Office doesn’t carry 
Civil Service announcements. Where 
can we find out about them? 

Mr. Cates: Some of the smaller Post 
Offices don’t. In that case, write direct- 
ly to the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 


sion, Washington 25, D. C. 


You Take a Test 


Pat: What are the tests for 
and stenographers like? 

Mr. Cates: For typing jobs, the typ- 
ing test counts 50 per cent of the ex 
amination; a General Test counts the 
other 50 per cent. The General Test 
contains vocabulary questions. (For 
example: authentic means most nearly 

detailed, reliable, valuable, technical, 
or practical.) You also are asked to an- 
questions short para- 
graphs of information. In addition to 
these two tests, the stenographer’s test 
a section in shorthand. Here 


typists 


swel based on 


includes 
is a sample 


“The practice of paying workers by check 


instead of in cash reduces the danger of 


losses.” (To be taken in shorthand in ten 
seconds. ) 


To pass the tests, you should be able 
to type at least 70 words per minute 
and to take shorthand at the rate of 80 
words per minute. To qualify for the 
better-paid positions, you need to be 
able to type and to transcribe short- 
hand at even higher speeds. 

Pat: Do Government workers have 
paid vacations? Pensions? Good oppor- 
tunities for promotion? 

Mr. Cares: Yes. They receive gen- 
erous sick leave with pay, 30 days paid 
vacation a year, and old-age pensions. 
Most appointments to Civil Service jobs 
are temporary—often for a year. Aftei 
the worker has proved that he’s quali- 
fied for the job, he may be given a per- 
manent appointment. The Civil Service 
provides automatic pay raises until you 
reach the top salary for your type of 
work. You can work your way up to 
$14,000 jobs in the Civil Service: 


Civil Service Alphabet 


Pat: I've looked at those Civil Ser- 
vice job announcements and have wou 
dered what all those letters on them 
mean—you know, CAF, P, etc. 

Mr. Cates: All Civil Service jobs are 
divided into four classes. Psychologists, 
economists, etc., are usually classified 
as Professional and Scientific workers 
(P). Stenographers, typists, file clerks, 
bookkeepers, etc., are classified as Cler- 
ical, Administrative, and Fiscal work 
ers (CAF). Janitors, watchmen, guards, 
etc., are classified as Custodial, Protec- 
tive, and Crafts workers (CPC). Teach 
ers and other workers are classified as 
Sub-Professional workers (SP). 

Each class of workers is divided into 
numbered groups (CAF-1, CAF-2) ac 
cording to the amount of education and 
experience workers have had. A rating 
of 1 (CAF-1) is the lowest rating and 
pays the lowest salary in the CAF 
class. 

Pat: Will the Government hire you 
as soon as you finish high school? 

Mr. Cates: The Government accepts 
applications for jobs from U. S. citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 62. How 
ever, don’t expect to receive a Govern 
ment job within a month or two afte: 
you've filled out an application. Often 
it takes six months or a year or more 
before you are interviewed for a job- 
even after you know you've passed your 
Civil Service examination. — WILLIAM 
Faye., Vocational Editor. 
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“Washington Is Situated..-- 


It was hard to stick to the theme, when it called of some foreign country,” said 
Mr. Leaper, turning away from the 


up pleasant memories that kept crowding it out blackboard on which he had written 
those very words. He was a tall, thin 
' man with a leathery skin, almost bald 
By James Hilton with a wispy gray mustache; an odd trib- 
ute to his personality was that genera- 
tions of Havenhurst schoolboys had 
never been able to find a nickname for 
him. Or perhaps his own name suited 
him too well—Leaper; with his long 
striding legs he would march up and 
down the aisles between the rows of 
desks, waiting to pinch the lobe of an 
ear or to pluck a single hair from an 
inattentive head. Gently sadistic, ob- 
scurely kind, his face lit with glee when 
he found a chink in the armor of im- 
penetrable boyhood—some facet of per- 
sonality, or some incident in a boy’s 
past that could provide a constant cue 
for the kind of sarcasm he delighted in. 
For instance :— 
“Of course, Harrison, your choice 
will be Washington. Indeed, I insist. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The Atlantic Monthly. Copyright 1948 
by The Atlantic Monthly Co. 


“2 
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We cannot afford to lose the fruits of 
your unique experience.” 

The class obliged with a weary titter; 
they had heard it all before. Besides, 
Harrison was a prefect and sure to be 
captain of the cricket eleven next year; 
even Leaper could not score much off 
him. 

As for Harrison himself, he just 
grinned and fixed a new nib in his pen. 
He was a shy, quietly happy boy, not 
good at expressing himself in words; 
he preferred algebra to essay-writing. 
Years bef€re, during the war, his fam- 
ily had sent him to live with 
friends in America. Old Leaper had 
somehow got to know this and had 
never ceased to twit him about it. It 
had been a joke at first, and then a 
hurt, but by now it was merely a bore. 
And it was no use explaining that he 
had never been to Washington. 

“To work now, everybody! Even you, 
Harrison. With a subject so congenial 
your words should flow copiously. Ten 
pages will not be too much.” 

More titters. They all knew old 
Leaper would be quite satisfied with 
two—enough, in all conscience, for an 
hour’s work on a hot June afternoon. 
The pens began scratching. 

Harrison wrote “Washington” at the 
top of a page. Then he cupped his chin 
in his hand and stifled a yawn. The 
plick-plock of cricket sounded distantly 
from the playing fields; scents of sum- 
mer came in through the open window; 
in another classroom there was singing. 


some 


He began to write: “Washington is 
situated on the River Potomac, which 
flows into the Atlantic Ocean. . .” 


Miss Pike had written that on her 
blackboard. She had red cheeks and 
was like a little dumpling. She taught 
the third grade. The school was much 
grander-looking than Havenhurst. It 
had a porcelain fountain in the hall, 
which squirted water upwards so that 
could catch it in your mouth— 
Havenhurst didn’t have anything like 
that.. The first morning Mrs. Nielsen, 
who was the wife of Dad’s friend, took 
him to the school and introduced him 
to the as “Johnny Harrison, a 
guest from England.” Nobody had ever 
called him Johnny before. She then 
talked a lot about England, Stratford 
on-Avon, and the Trooping of the Col- 
ors. It made him feel embarrassed be- 
cause everybody stared at him. 

Then she gave him a drawing book 
ind a box of crayons and told him to 
draw what he liked. That was fun. He 
drew a railway engine, but it was an 
English engine. Later he learned to 
draw an American engine. The chief 
difference was that American engines 
showed all their insides on the outside, 
which made them harder to draw. He 
was always interested in trains. The 


you 


cl iss 


house where the Nielsens lived was not 
far from the railway, and all night if 
he lay awake he could hear them going 
“Whoo-whoo” in the distance. There 
was one train that came very slowly, 
because it wasup a hill; there were two 
engines, one to push and the other to 
pull, and when they got to the top they 
signaled to each other—“Whoo-whoo” 
and then the answering “Whoo-whoo.” 
Most nights he heard that before he 
went to sleep. He had a bedroom with 
a heater that made it very warm in 
winter, too warm sometimes, and there 
were screens on the windows to keep 
out the flies. In England you always 
had a cold bedroom in winter and you 
did not bother about flies 


He wrote: “Washington is not part 
of a state, but belongs to the District 
of Columbia, or D. C. as it is called ai 


“Welcome to Tanner's Corner Pop 
3275” it said on the signboard just 
beyond the bridge over the river. He 
asked Miss Pike what Pop meant and 
People. He was collecting 
American words as fast as he could, so 
when he went marketing with Mrs. 
Nielsen one Saturday night he said, 
“The streets are full of pop.” She 
laughed and told Mr. Nielsen, and 
everybody laughed because he had 
thought it was a real American word 
like “screwy,” which Mr. Nielsen said 
the world was. Anyhow, there were 
3275 pop—people—in Tanner’s Corner. 
He counted one night all the names he 
knew, but he could only get to 115, 
most of them kids at school. 

Willow Street was where all the 
stores were and also the Rialto. He saw 
Humphrey Bogart at the Rialto. He 
was nuts about Humphrey. Bogart. Wil- 
low Street had the railway going 
through the middle with poles that let 
down when a train went across. Some- 
times a goods—freight—train had seven- 
ty wagons—cars. It went through very 


she said 





About the Author... 


Although he has written a number of 
other excellent novels, James Hilton is 
best known as the author of the peren- 
nially popular Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
(which he wrote in four days as an 
assignment) and Lost Horizon. Both 
books have made into successful 
films. 

Lost Horizon has the distinction of in- 
troducing into the language a new word 
—Shangri-La,” the name of the myth- 
ical city in Tibet which is the setting 
of Mr. Hilton’s exciting and thought- 
provoking novel. 

Born in 1900 in England, Mr. Hilton 
attended a private school much like 
that described in “Mr. Chips” and later 
studied at Cambridge. His hobbies are 
mountain climbing and travel. At pres- 
ent he makes his home in the U. S. 


been 


slowly, holding up all the traffic. He 
watched the words on the cars. Erie, 
which was like a ghost story, and 
ATSF, which was like a sneeze, and 
one that sounded like the wheels going 
over the bridge over the river—Lacka- 
wanna, Lackawanna. You could walk 
on the station platform, but it was a 
low platform, not more than a step. 

Across the road was Mr. Moeschler’s 
drugstore. You sat on a stool at the 
counter and had a milk shake. The 
big fan on the ceiling swinging round, 
the air blowing down in gusts, the mar- 
ble cold your elbows. A milk 
shake dime and a nickel, but 
Kathie had a root beer float that only 
cost a dime. So for the two_of them it 
was a quarter. (Nickel, dim®, quarter, 
fifty cents, buck, five-spot, ten-spot, but 
Miss Pike said it wasn’t very nice to say 
buck, five-spot, and ten-spot.) M1: 
Moeschler sometimes wouldn't let John- 
ny pay the quarter. “Chalk it up to 
Hitler,” he said. 

Everybody was talking about wheth- 
er Hitler would invade England. In one 
letter Dad said, “If I were Hitler I'd 
certainly have a shot at it,” and the 
Nielsens quoted this to everybody and 
said, “How English to put it that way.” 
And during a history lesson Miss Pike 
closed the book suddenly and said, “1 
think we can stop here,” and when he 
looked over the page it was about the 
British setting fire to Washington in 
1814. Only history, of course. 

Miss Pike was very nice but she 
couldn't keep order very well. George 
called her nose Pike’s Beak. Pike’s Peo, 
not Beak, was a mountain somewhere 
where there were motorcycle races. You 
said “Pike’s Peak or bust!” when you 
made up your mind to do something. 
When she drove her car into a lamp 
post everyone clubbed together to pay 
for the repairs, although Mr. Nielsen 
said she was a menace with that old 
jalopy of hers. It was a Ford Coupe 
. . . (Plymouth, Chrysler, Studebaker, 
Nash, Packard, Cadillac, Oldsmobile) 

. the Nielsens had a Buick. George 
could drive it but he wasn’t allowed 
to till he was sixteen. They used to 
watch the cars go through the town on 
Sunday—George had a game about the 
different states the cars were from. 
Many were NY, and often also there 
were Conn and Mass. Once they saw 
a California and a Wyoming in less 
than an hour. George liked cars better 
than trains. He said he could take a 
car to pieces and put it together again 
and sometimes he helped Bert Briggs 
at the gas station. 


under 


cost a 


“The city was captured and burned 
by the British in 1814... .” 


In England a boy didn’t work unless 
his parents were poor, but in America 
you could do odd jobs for pocket 





money, which was fun. He and George 
used to run round after school with 
the Tanner’s Corner Dispatch. You rode 
a bicycle and threw the papers as hard 
as you could into the front gardens. 
You could ride on the sidewalk—pave- 
ment—and the gardens had no fences. 
All the white houses along Sycamore, 
Maple, Linden, Elm 

the paper got caught in 
George didn’t care 


Sometimes 
trees. but 


George and Kathie were his best 
friends. Kathie was George’s sister. She 
was thirteen. Somehow he wasn’t ever 
shy with her, not as he was with girls 
She got the 
bathroom first, because she had to leave 
earlier for Woodrow Wilson High, 
which was two miles along the road. 
She was Olivia in Twelfth Night. She 
used to say, “Johnny, can you hear my 


nowadays in England 


lines?” because George never would. 
Once went digging for clams 
in the bay. The bay was so bright in 
the sun vou could hardly see it without 
blinking. You waded out till the water 
was ove! knees, and whenever 
you felt a soft spot with your foot vou 
dug in with vour fingers and found a 
clam. The clams squirted when you 
picked them up. George and he got 
two pails full and Kathie half a_ pail, 
then they took them back to the house 
and George opened them with a knife. 
Oh what a lovely day that was with 
the sun shining on the edges of the 
waves and the feel of the soft sand 
and the ride back in Bert Brigg’s sta- 
tion wagon. George wasn’t supposed to 
drive, but it was only a couple of miles 
down a dirt road—he didn’t care, be- 
vause Bert was away for the dav. Mrs. 
Nielsen chose the big ones for chowder 
They ate the little ones out of the shell. 
He had never tasted clams before and 
he liked ice cream better. Then they 
listened to Jack Armstrong, the All- 
American Boy, which was about aero- 
planes and very exciting, and Kathie 
said, “Too bad you've got to go back 
to England when the war’s over, John- 
nv,” and George said, “Maybe the war 
won't be over for vears and years.” 


they 


your 


“The President lives in the White 
House, which is visited annually by 
thousands of sight-seers - 


Miss Pike wrote sentences like that 
on the blackboard and you had to copy 
them. She got the sentences out of a 
book. Mr. Neilsen said it was very old- 
fashioned but he guessed Tanner's 
Corner could stand it because she made 
swell cakes for the church socials. She 
was pretty old. Once she told the class 
about the days before there were school 
buses, when kids walked for miles along 
snowy roads to get to school. It was 
some little school in the country and 
Miss Pike was head of it. There were 
no other teachers there, that was why, 


George said. He didn’t care what he 
said about Miss Pike, but he liked her 
all right. And it was wonderful the 
way she described that little school— 
far more interesting than her lessons. 
When he told her his father was ar- 
ranging for him to return to England 
she dabbed her and said, “Oh 
dear, just when we're all getting used 


eves 


to one another.” 
“Another famous building is the 
Capitol, which has a large dome . 


Most of that last night he lay awake, 
listening to the trains whoo-whooing in 
the distance. His father had 

Now that Hitler seems to be tackling 
someone his own size...” He showed 
that to Mr. Nielsen and it was quoted 
also, like the other bit about Hitler. 
“So you've got said. 
“Sure,” he answered. He 
‘Sure” instead of “Yes” 
though he always remembered not to 
say “nuts” and “swell.” “Good-bye, Mrs. 
Nielsen Good-bye, Kathie 
Good-bye, Boxer.” Boxer was a boxer. 
The drive to the junction because the 
express didn’t stop at Tanner's Corner. 
The other side of the sign by the road- 
side—“Come again to Tanner’s Corner 
Pop 3275.” And another sign, “Soft 
shoulders,” which now reminded him 
of the girls he was shy of. The sunlight 
on the bay where the clams were, the 
cars all halted at the crossings (what 
a chance for George’s game), Lacka- 
wanna, Lackawanna over all] the 
bridges. 


written: 


Ceorge 
still 
sometimes, 


to go, 


said 


“The Capitol contains the Senate and 
the House of Representatives é 


Whoo-whoo. Whoo-whoo An- 
other milk shake and a root beer float, 
please, Mr. Moeschler. George, 
look!—South Dakota. . Oh say can 
you see .. . Oh say can you hear... 
my lines. 


Mr. Leaper, in the Masters’ Common 
Room, handed the half page of writing 
to Mr. Reeves with a gesture of disgust. 
“Perhaps you'll give me your opinion 
of that for an hour’s work.” 

Mr. Reeves studied it. He 
younger man and thought he under- 
stood boys better; he didn’t; he was 
merely liked by them better. “H’m—not 
very brilliant, I admit.—Who is it? Har- 
rison? Shame on him! Quite a sound 
intelligence, though. when he cares to 
use it.” 

“In your field, maybe. But this—one 
would have thought, since he was over 
there during the war—” 

“Oh, then. But it was so long ago- 
they've all forgotten everything.” He 
was thinking of his own boy and the 
air raids as he added: “Perhaps just as 
well, Leaper, just as well.” 


was a 


Finding Material 
for Writing 


By JESSE STUART 
0" of the most difficult things for 


writers—or at least for the 
ones I taught—was to get material. This 
should be one of the easiest steps in 
writing. For as long as one has eyes to 
see and ears to hear, and as long as 
there are three people in the world, 
there is material for writing. 

I always told my students to be good 
listeners as well as great talkers. Nearly 
everybody has a, story to tell. Let him 
tell his story. Listen to it. Listen not 
only to one but to many people tell 
stories. Out of the many 
hears there is bound to be one or mere 


young 


stories one 
good ones. 

Another source of material that is 
often the closest, dearest, and best to 
the writer are his own experiences 
It all depends on how and where he has 
lived, his background and associates. 
Each human life has created many 
stories in its lifetime. This type of story 
material is easier for the writer for he 
lives it firsthand. However, he has to 
be discriminating to judge the best of 
this material. Since he has lived it, the 
material seems very close and_ better 
than material he has heard another tell. 

If he can only see, the budding write: 
can get material as he walks to school 
and talks with a elassmate. He can get 
material in the classroom from his class- 
mates. He can get material sitting on 
his back doorstep talking to a neighbor. 
He can get material going to games, 
parties, programs. He can get material 
everywhere if he will listen to people 
talk. If he keeps his eyes open he can 
get descriptions for stories, poems, and 
articles everywhere he looks. 

Then the next thing to do is to put 
the idea down on paper. This seemed 
to be difficult for many of my students. 
I suggested that they write their stories 
as if they. were telling the story to a 
friend. I told them to write simply, 
using the words they used in everyday 
speech. I told them to write as naturally 
as they breathed. I even had them write 
themes in the form of personal letters 
to me. And this idea worked. They fell 
into the pattern of being their natural 
selves. Soon they were writing stories. 
Remember, I'd suggest to them, first 
it’s the material. It’s the story that 
counts. Second it is writing the story. 
Do it naturally and do it even if you 
have to wear out the bottom of your 
pants and use hundreds of sheets of 
paper, even if you have to try from two 
to a hundred times. Don’t let it whip 
you. You whip it. You do it. Then let 
the revision and punctuation come last. 
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pawns being the home of the 
Dodgers, Brooklyn has also nour- 
ished some mighty talented writers. 
There’s novelist Betty Smith, for one. 
And playwright Arthur Miller. Also 
from Brooklyn are teen-agers Law- 
rence Jacobs and Ruth Kramer, two 
likely contenders for future honors. 


The Guide 


You can see the wood from the next 
turn, 

Blotted with the evening and the 
flakes 

Of filtered darkness. 
where 

You said that you were going. For you 
see 

I never go past here; I only show 

The road to people passing, like 
yourself. 

I live alone, beneath the muddy lip 

Of that unshaven hill that we just 
passed. 

I stopped here on my way one 
afternoon 

To rest among the reeds and crackling 
bushes. 

I watched, between the faded stalks, 
a spring 

Come pure and silvery from the misty 
sand 

And then grow brown and clouded 
with the tongues 

Of speckled, fallen leaves. Then, too, 
I saw 

The hard, clenched bitterness of trees 

High on the timberline of thought. I 
never 

Go past here. If one should ask of me 

Say that you saw me with my eyes 
still turned 

Upon the whitened shoulders of the 
clouds, 


I believe that’s 


Lawrence Jacobs 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Farquhar 


Learn to Swim in No Easy 
Lessons 


Friends! When your crowd plunges 
into water nine feet deep, do you 
paddle around in the kiddie pool? And 
they swim out to the second 
barrel, leaving you on shore to watch 
the radio, don’t wish you could 
swim? Why miss out on all the fun? 
Here in six impossible lessons is the 
Kramet “How to Be Happy 
Though Amphibious.” Our motto is, 
“If vou don’t sink, you'll probably 
float.” 


Lesson No. 


when 


you 


guide, 


1—Breathing 

Of course, you should have begun 
this long ago. But somehow complica- 
tions arise when vou breathe in the 
water. You swallow it. To prevent this 
from happening, you must employ the 
proper breathing motion. Place your 


Poof 


Selections Contributed by Student Writers 


head in the water, face downward. 
Now rotate it to one side only. When 
you can move your head no further, 
stop. This is important. 

While you are rotating your head, 
take a deep breath. (Some authorities 
felt that the breath should be drawn 
while one is under water, but after 
long experimentation it was discovered 
that this led to serious complications— 
blue people.) Your head should now 
be out of the water. If it isn’t, you're 
abnormal. 

Now turn your face back into the 
water, letting out your breath. This 
should cause bubbles to appear. If you 
see no bubbles, 

1. Send for our illustrated guide, 

“How to Blow Bubbles”; 

2. Open your eyes. 

Hold tight! We are now ready for 
Lesson No. 2. 

Lesson No. 2—The Arm 

The correct arm motion is very es- 
sential in good swimming. You'd better 
learn it. 

Lesson No. 3—The Leg Movement 

Unless you get some moron to pull 
you, you will get most of your power 


Movement 


from your legs. Kick the legs stiffly 
from the hips, keeping the knees 
straight. (This motion is more easily 
accomplished after rigor mortis has set 
in, but with most of our students, that 
condition does not appear until after 
the final lesson.) Move your legs alter- 
nately, in an even tempo. One, two. 
One, two. Your knees bend? Don’t 
worry. No one can see them under the 
water. a 
Practice this leg motion until it is 


perfected. You are now going to put 
everything you have learned together. 
You are going to swim! 

Lesson No. 4—Swimming 

One arm is in the water, and the 
other is ready to be drawn back along 
the water, hand cupped. Take a deep 
breath; rotate your head. Left arm. 
Head in. Right arm. Head out. Keep 
your hands cupped. Lead with your 
elbows. Don’t splash. Don’t forget to 
breathe! That’s right. Now take your 
feet off the bottom, sneak. 

Don’t be afraid. I'm right here. It’s 
just water. Oh, all right. ll hold you. 
Now kick, arms, breathe! Kick, 
arms, breathe! You're a pretty clumsy 
thing, aren’t you? Don’t you ever do 
anything right? 

Okay now, men. Practice. Practice 
every day. We'll make swimmers out 
of you with our guaranteed course, or 
you'll know the reason why! (Mail us 
a stamped self-addressed envelope and 
we'll send you the reason why.) When 
you think you have perfected all the 
movements, you may go on to Lesson 
No. 5. 

Lesson No. 5—Swimming the Channel 

Perhaps swimming the channel has 
never entered your mind. Perhaps you 
have no mind. Gertrude Ederle, famed 
mermaid of the channel, learned to 
swim by taking our course. And you 
can do it too, gentle reader. It takes 
practice, though. It takes guts! Go for 
a long swim every morning. One mile 
Two miles. Five. Ten. Swim in choppy 
water, in dirty water. Take baths. Don't 
be discouraged. 

When you're sure you're in condition 
(and, boy, what a condition you should 
be in now!) buy four tons of Double A 
Grease (Spry or chicken fat will do 
just as well) and take a boat to Dover. 

Now we are ready for the final test 
of your swimming prowess. Do you 
have your goggles? Is your cap snug? 
Are you well greased? Well then, jump! 

Lesson No. 6—Drowning 

See first-aid handbook. 


Ruth Kramer 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ellen Batchelor 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words 


|. WASHINGTON’S PAST 


On the line to the left of each of 
the folowing statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 24. 


__a. The site of the nation’s capital 

was selected by 
1. Alexander Hamilton 
2. Thomas Jefferson 
3. Pierre L’Enfant 
4. George Washington 

. All of the following were capi- 
tals of our country before Wash- 
ington, D. C., except 
l. Philadelphia 3. Trenton 
2. Baltimore 4. Pittsburgh 

. Congress first moved to Wash- 
ngton, D. C., in 
1. 1790 3. 1865 
2. 1800 4. 1900 
The statesman largely responsi- 
ble for getting Congress to 
agree on a location of the capi- 
tal was 
1. Adams 3. Washington 
2. Madison 4. Hamilton 
Washington, D. C., was burned 
during the 
1. Revolutionary War 
2. War of 1812-14 
3. Mexican War 
4, Civil War 
Under the Constitution the mak- 
ing of laws for Washington is 
entrusted to 
1. three commissioners 
2. the people of the District 


in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


3. Congress 
4. the U. S. Senate. 


My score 


Il. WASHINGTON’S PRESENT 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
rect answer. Each counts 5. Total 20. 
1. Which ca pital 

building is known 

as “Uncle Sam’s 

Attic”? 

. What is the name 
of the tallest 
structure in the 
capital? 

. What memorial 
to one of our 
Presidents is on 
the shore of the 
Tidal Basin? 

. What is the name 
of the odd-shaped 
largest office 
building in the 
world? 


My score. 


il. D. C. VOTING 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a P 
if it is an argument for giving home 
rule to D. C. residents, and a C if it 
is an argument against such changes. 
Each counts 4. Total 24. 

__1. Under the present form of gov- 
ernment, Washington is gov- 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


COULD YOU QUALIFY? 


You learned from this week’s Career 
Club article (“Working for Uncle Sam”) 
that most applicants for Civil Service 
jobs have to take a qualifying examina- 
tion. You learned that a test on vocabulary 
is a vital part of that examination. Here’s 
a sample of the types of questions asked 
in the vocabulary section of a Civil Serv- 
ice exam. Would you qualify? 

Circle the word which best completes 
the sentence: 

1. STATISM pertains to (a) govern- 


ment, (b) oratory, (c) religion, (d) art, 
(e) journalism 

2. Most nearly opposite to PUNC- 
TILIOUS in meaning is (a) tardy, (b) 
ungrammatical, (c) snobbish, (d) stupid, 
(e) casual. 

8. DOCTOR is to SCALPEL as 
SAILOR is to (a) ship, (b) uniform, (c) 
sextant, (d) officer, (e) spectroscope. 

4. Our FEDERAL CONGRESS is (a) 
tripartite, (b) bicameral, (c) administrative, 
(d) unicameral, (e) incorporated. 

5. MARRIAGE is to MARITAL as 
WAR is to (a) carnage, (b) martial, (c) 
isolationist, (d) global, (e) draft. 

6. OBSOLETE means most nearly 
(a) four-sided, (b) fat, (c) abstract, (d) 
antiquated, (e) disgusting. 

7. APPRAISE means (a) extol, (b) in- 
form, (e) hoist, (d) estimate, (e) consult. 

8. What is an OBOE and a BASSOON 
that a VIOLIN is not? (a) loud, (b) wood- 
wind, (c) percussive, (d) horn, (e) long. 


“My name__ 
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erned efficiently, without graft. 

. Washington, as the heart of our 
republic, should enjoy all demo- 
cratic rights. 

. For years Washington operated 
successfully under self-rule. 

. Washington, as a Federal Dis- 
trict, is an exception which can- 
not be compared to other 
American cities. 

. Many of Washington’s residents 
retain their voting rights in 
their home states. 

. President Truman and both po- 
litical party platforms favor 
home rule. 

My score. 


IV. WORKING FOR UNCLE SAM 


Does your crystal ball forecast a 
promising future in Government 
work? Then you’il want to be on your 
toes about benefits, qualifications, and 
the right procedure in applying. (See 
Career Club Article.) Underline one 
of the three choices in parentheses. 
Each counts 4. Total 16. 

1. Today the pay of Government 
office workers is often (higher than, 
lower than, equal to) that of office 
workers in a private firm. 

2. If your town has a small post 
office that doesn’t carry Civil Service 
announcements, then (ask the post- 
master to send away for some, write 
directly to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, go to a larger post office). 

3. Government workers receive (30 
days, 60 days, two weeks) paid vaca- 
tion. 

4. The Government accepts appli- 
cations for jobs from U. S. citizens 
from (16, 18, 21) vears of age to 62. 


My score____ 


V. “WASHINGTON IS SITUATED” 


Here are several examples of James 
Hilton’s skill at characterization. 
Match names with identifications by 
writing the number of the correct 
answer in the space opposite each 
letter. Each counts 4. Total 16. 
__a. thought he understood school- 

boys, but, in reality, was just 
liked by them 

. was a tall, thin, balding man 
with a leathery skin and a wispy 
gray mustache 

» was cast as Olivia in Twelfth 

Night, and had a weakness for 
root beer floats 

d. had red cheeks and was like a 

little dumpling 

1. Kathie Nielson; 2. Mr. Leaper; 
3. Mr. Reeves; 4. Miss Pike. 


My score My total score 


Quiz for issue of March 1, 1950 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





DOG DAZE 


N MY ninth birthday, somebody told 
my parents that a boy’s best friend 
was his dog. That’s all they had to hear. 
Next thing I knew a bloodhound named 
Duke was running around the house. 
Duke was as big as a gorilla and had 
twice the appetite. In no time at all, he 
was eating us into the poor house. That 
wasn't so bad. But when he chewed a 
hunk out of our living room rug, Mama 
said he had to go. I traded him for an 
autographed picture of Babe Ruth. 
Duke was the only friend” I 
ever had. And somehow I have never 
felt right about it. I have always won- 
dered whether Duke’s failure to become 


“best 


a good citizen was my fault or his. 

I now know the answer. It was my 
fault. I learned this last week from one 
of the world’s greatest dog trainers, a 
lady named Frances Hartsook. She told 
me that anybody can teach a dog good 
manners. 

And Frances ought to know. She’s 
been working with dogs and dog owners 
Her school—the Flag Dog 
Training School in New York City—is 
the only one of its kind in the world. 

You don’t just leave your dog with 
Here, train Rover for me.” 
school along with your 


for 12 vears 


her and Say 
You must go to 
dog. You are trained together. That way 
the dog becomes used to you, not the 
trainer. 

“How much can you teach a dog?” I 
asked Frances. “I'll show vou,” she re- 
plied. She disappeared inte her office 
and came out leading a husky young 
boxer. “Meet Mozart Sonatina, C.D., 
C.D.X., U.D.,” she said. 

I asked Frances what all those letters 
stood for. She told me they represented 


degrees. C.D. stands for Companion 
Dog, which is the equivalent of a gram- 
mar schoo] diploma. C.D.X. is for Com- 
panion Dog Excellent, which could be 
compared to a high schoo] diploma; 
while U.D. stands for Utility Dog, which 
is similar to a college diploma 

The first six things a dog must learn 
are 

1. Walking on a loose lead without 
pulling. 

2. Sitting, standing, and lying down 
on command and signal. 

3. Learning to hold (stay) in any of 
these positions. 

4. Learning te 
strangers approach. 

5. Learning to come when called and 
to sit in front of the master. 

6. Heeling (coming to a sitting posi- 
tion beside the master’s left leg). 

Frances was willing to demonstrate 
all this for me. She put a leash on Tina 
and started walking around the room. 
Tina didn’t tug or pull. 

When Frances turned, the dog turned 
with her. When Frances began trotting, 
the dog trotted with her. Frances finally 
came to a halt at the opposite end of 
the floor. Tina promptly sat down. “Sit- 
stav,” Frances ordered, before walking 


still when 


stand 


over to me. 

“The idea,” the trainer explained, “is 
to have the dog stick close to your side, 
never lagging behind or going ahead. 
And when you stop, the dog must imme- 
diately sit down and stay there until 
ordered to move.” 

These commands may be given by 
voice or by hand. To demonstrate, Fran- 
ces raised her hand. Tina immediately 
lay down. Frances then said, “Come!” 


Graduation day for Pal, Chris, and 
Luke at the Flag Dog Training School. 


and Tina came bounding across the 
floor. “Heel!” Frances called. Tina 
quickly moved to Frances’ left side and 
sat down. 

Frances next dragged out a hurdle 
about four feet high. She took a posi- 
tion about ten yards away from it, with 
Tina sitting in front of her. She then 
tossed a small wooden dumbbell over 
the hurdle. Tina didn’t budge. 

“Fetch!” Frances suddenly called. And 
Tina was off like a flash. She cleared 
the hurdle, picked up the dumbbell, 
back over the hurdle, 
down in front of Frances. The trainer 
stooped and took the dumbbell out of 
Tina’s mouth. 

“We call this retrieving,” Frances ex- 
plained. “The dog must not go after the 
object until the command. And when 
the dog brings the object to you, the 
object should not be dropped. The dog 
must wait until the object is taken from 
its mouth.” 

The next trick was even tougher. 
Frances started walking Tina around the 
room. When Frances reached the far 
side, she dropped a leather key holder. 
Tina didn’t stop for an instant, but kept 
right by Frances’ side. 

Frances returned to my end of the 
floor and came to a stop in front of me. 
Tina promptly sat down. Frances then 
looked down at the dog. “Go get it, 
Tina!” she ordered. Tina dashed across 
the floor, picked up the key holder, re- 
turned to Frances, and sat down. Fran- 
ces bent and retrieved the holder. 

By this time I was beginning to be- 
lieve that Tina could whistle “Mule 
Train,” if you asked her to. The final 
stunt convinced me that I was right. It 
appears that a dog can be trained to 
identify its master’s property in metal, 
leather, or wood. 

Frances dumped 12 objects on the 
floor—four steel tubes, four wood blocks, 
and four leather cases. She then took 
Tina to a spot about 10 yards away and 
made her- turn away from the pile. 
Frances next took another steel tube and 
rubbed her hands over it to apply her 
scent. She then put the tube into the 
pile. 

Tina didn’t see any of this. At a com- 
mand, she turned, raced up to the pile, 
and sniffed each item. Without hesita- 
tion, she picked out the right tube and 
delivered it to Frances! 

I was dumfounded. “Do you teach 
all these stunts to every dog?” I asked 
Frances. “No,” she smiled. “I teach their 
masters how to train them to do these 
things.” 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


came and sat 











STUDENTS ~ Here’s Your Golden Opportunity 


WIN THRILLING 
ALL-EXPENSE TRIP TO DETROIT 
PLUS :100 IN CASH 


Enroll now in the 1950 Ford Motor Company 


Industrial Arts Awards 
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“cro, co” 


$13,160 IN CASH AWARDS ...504 INDIVIDUAL 

AWARDS-8 SPECIAL AWARDS... ALL-EXPENSE, 

3-DAY VISITS TO DETROIT AND THE FAMED 
FORD ROUGE PLANT 


There’s no time like right now to start on your 
entry in the great Industrial Arts Awards Fair 
for 1950 . . . now sponsored exclusively by the 
Ford Motor Company. More prizes than ever... 
better than ever! Just look— 


Who is Eligible ? Boys and girls in the 7th through 
the 12th grades in any school (public, private, paro- 
chial). But you must take at least one shop or drawing 
course. There is no entry fee 


Award Classifications: There are 19 
classifications divided among the follow- 
ing major divisions: wrought metal . . . 
patternmaking and molding . . . wood 
working electrical .. . drawing... 
machine shop . . . plastics . . . printing. 
Classifications are subdivided into groups 
to allow for your age differences. YOU 
COMPETE ONLY WITH STUDENTS 


Awards: In each classification—$100 first prize; $50, 
second; $25, third; six honorable mentions of $10 
each. Special Grand Award in each division—three- 
day all-expense visit to Detroit and Dearborn. 


* * * 


ATTENTION—TEACHERS! 
You, too, can win an all-expense vacation in Detroit! 
Easy and simple—if one of your students wins a 
Special Grand Award, it will be duplicated for you... 


all-expense three-day visit in Detroit and tour of the Ford Rouge 
Plant. Help your students do their best . 
projects are entered ... help yourself to a happy holiday! 


. . be sure their best 


Entries in the 1950 Ford Industrial Arts Awards must be submitted 
not later than June 20th. For full information, entry blanks, etc. . 
use this coupon— 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


OF YOUR OWN GRADE LEVEL. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Ford Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


Please send me full information and entry blank for the 1950 Ford Motor Company 


Industrial Arts Awards. 
Name 
Street 


City 





CHAMPIONS DO 


“Fireman Joe” Page is baseball's top 
Ace N.Y. Yankee south 
paw worked in 60 games last season 
helped team win World's Championship! 
He had his Wuearies, too! 


relief pitcher 


“Most every morning I start my first 
milk 


“Those good whole wheat 


meal with fruit and Wheaties.’ 
says Page 
flakes hand me a flavor | enjoy every 


season of the year.” 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Phil Rizzuto is another World Series 
hero that 
team riddled with 70 injuries, pint-sized 
Yankees 


In hectic season found his 


Rizzuto “ironman” of 


And he’s a WHEATIES man! 


was 


‘My favorite training dish for years, 
says Phil. Nourishing, these 100% whole 
wheat flakes. Wheaties give you three B 
vitamins, also minerals, food energy 
protein. Wheaties. Had yours today? 


**Breakfast of Champions” 


Breakfast of Champions’’ are registered 
General Mills. 


“Whearie 


The Qusshin Boy 


Q. Please settle an argument in my 
family. How much sleep does a boy of 
15 need every night? 


A. The number of hours of sleep 
generally recommended for teen-agers 
is: from age 12 to 14—10 to 10% hours; 
from age 14 to 16—9% to 10 hours; from 
age 16 to 18—9 to 9% hours. 

The best whether or 
not you are getting enough sleep is the 
with which you get up in the 
wide 


way to judge 
ease 


morning. If you are fresh and 
awake, you have had enough rest. If 
you are tired and must force yourself 
to get up, vou had better try going to 


} 
bed earlier 


Q. Is there anything wrong with put 
t'ng catsup and chili sauce on foods? I 
love them and put them on almost 
everything I eat 


4. Catsup and chili sauce are excel 


ms 
ent ways of stepping up the flavor of 
foods, and there is certainly 
harmful in eating But 
overdo it? If you use catsup on 


like 


natu 


] 


certain 
n thing them 
why 
taste 


the 


evervthing, everything will 
catsup, and you'll be missing 
ral flavor of 


many delicious foods 


G. i always sleep on my left side, 
but I have been told that this position 
is bad for the heart. ls this true? 

A. No. Your heart is near the center 
of your chest. It doesn't make any dif 
ference whether sleep on your 
right side or 
stomach or on 


comfortable. 


you 
left your 
back, so long as 


your side on 
your 


vou are 


If you have any questions about your 
health, send them to Ann White, ““How’s 
Your Health?” Editor, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Sugar 'n Spice 


Contrary to what Mother Goose says, 
girls—and boys—who are made of sugai 
and spice are anything but nice! Too 
many sweet and spicy foods can do a 
fine job of wrecking your complexion, 
irritating your stomach, and dulling 
your taste buds so that you can’t really 


enjov what vou eat 


Sweets have a place in your diet. 
They are good for you when eaten in 
moderation. Sugars (and that includes 
like honey, syrup, 
candy, jams, etc.) give you quick en 
ergy. Athletes have greater endurance 
if they eat a little sugar during a con 
test. Mountain climbers eat milk choc- 
olate for the same purpose. Besides pro 
viding quick energy, sweets give you 
a feeling of satisfaction. You know how 
much better a meal tastes when you 
top it off with dessert. 

But because sweets appeal to your 
taste, you can easily eat too many of 
them. If you nibble on candy all day, 
put three spoonfuls of sugar in you 
tea or coffee, or stuff yourself with 
cakes and pies, you pampering 
your sweet tooth. This will show up in 
a poor appetite for nourishing foods 
and often in unattractive overweight 
and a blotchy complexion. 

Unless there is a special reason (such 


sweets molasses, 


are 


as overweight) for you to avoid sweets 
there is no reason why shouldn't 
enjoy them in normal amounts. To be 
sure the amount is normal, eat that ba 
of candy or piece of cake after you've 
had a good meal—not before it or in 
stead of it! 

Remember, too, that fruits, fresh ot 
dried, are wonderful to satisfy 
your sweet tooth and load up on the 
vitamins and minerals you 
good growth and good looks. 


you 


ways 


need for 


Happy Toes 


Stockings or socks that are too short 
are as uncomfortable for your feet as 
tight shoes. Test hose for fit by stretch 
ing your stock 
ings. If you can’t straighten your toes 
or if you feel a pull on them, the hos« 
are too short. Remember, too, that cot 
ton and woolen socks may shrink after 
many washings. For happy toes, allow 
yourself plenty of “wiggle room.” 


toes In youl socks or 





He Discovered an Invisible World 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE NO. 7 IN A SERIES GY E.R. SQUIBB & SONS 





Lane 


If you had lived 300 years ago and had fallen ill, the One man’s hobby helped end such silly superstitions. 
“doctor” might have “cured” you by draping your A Dutch dry-goods merchant ground amazingly fine 
bed with red cloths...or by hanging a spider in a lenses and loved to examine tiny objects through 
nutshell around your neck. them. His name was Antonj van Leeuwenhoek. 











One day in 1675, this inquisitive Hollander peeped van Leeuwenhoek devoted the rest of his life to study- 
into a drop of rainwater. To his amazement his micro- ing his tiny “beasties” and other scientific marvels. 
scope revealed a swarm of moving objects. This was a Nearly 200 years before Pasteur proved that heat 
great moment in history. The human eye had, for the kills bacteria, this observant man noticed microbes 
first time, seen bacterial life. from his mouth seemed to be killed by very hot coffee. 


A long step from Antonj 
van Leeuwenhoek and his 
magic eyes is the electron 
microscope in the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Re- 
search. 

This amazing machine 
magnifies up to 22,000 times 
allowing photographic en- 
largements up to 200,000 
times. Squibb scientists with 
superb equipment like this 
work untiringly to safeguard 
health and combat disease. 

Findings like these were of enormous help to scientists who You may be sure that any 
followed him . geniuses who were to identify and destroy Squibb product, whether a 
man’s deadliest enemies... the germs of disease. The lens- simple home medicinal or a 
grinder’s fame became worldwide. He was honored by the Royal complex antibiotic, is the 
Academy of London, by England's Queen, by Peter the Great finest, safest you can buy. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Professton since 1858 


Anesthetics + Biologicals =) Antibiotics + Endocrines 


, mT ‘ l 
Sulfonamides 1 | Arsenicals 


Cen ses 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 





BOY dates GIRL 


T DOESN'T make sense, does it? 

Adults tell you that you're “too 
young” to make your own decisions; 
then, when you object to decisions 
that have been made for you, they 
say, “Don't be childish; you're 
grown-up now.” 

When you're in a gay mood and 
having a good time, they complain 
that you're scatter-brained and silly. 
“Be more they say. Yet 
when you're in dead earnest about 
life and love, they tell you not to be 
so serious—there’s plenty of time for 
that later! 

You're “too young” for this; “too 
old” for that. . .. Don’t be silly; don’t 
be serious. ... Don’t... dont... 
until you honestly don’t know what 
you're supposed to be. 


serious 


Q. Why do older people criticize 
adolescents so much—especially our be- 
havior in public? We're only having a 
good time. 


A. All right, so you're having a good 


time but often it’s a good and 
noisy time. Frequently, the better the 
time, the noisier! And adults don’t al- 
ways get the connection. You're so 
busy having a good time that you don’t 
get the noise! 

You know without being told (don’t 
you?) that you jump from one extreme 
to another. Either you're completely 
“sold” on something or else it leaves 
you absolutely cold. That’s natural; you 
yourselves are jumping from childhood 
to adulthood. That’s adolescence. 

But your “extrefne” reactions are re- 
flected in your behavior. When some- 
thing strikes you as funny, it’s a howl 
—and you howl with laughter or you 
get the giggles. In your eagerness to 
attract the attention of the gang, you 
sometimes shout or talk much louder 
than is necessary. You push and shove, 
not from a desire to be impolite or 
thoughtless of others, but simply be- 
cause you're in a hurry to get some- 
where. 

Loud laughter and loud talk, push- 
ing and shoving—these are the things 
that most often cause adults to criti- 
cize adolescents. They see you on the 
bus or on the street, laughing and talk- 
ing, and they think that you're always 
loud and boisterous, thoughtless and 
frivolous. Which isn’t true, of course. 
You have plenty of serious moments, 


quiet moments, and times when you are 
thinking of others. But public appear- 
ance counts, and it’s much easier to 
make a good impression than it is to 
erase a bad one. 

You can laugh without howling or 
giggling; you can talk without shouting; 
you can find standing room on the bus 
or a place in line at the movies without 
pushing and shoving. Take your man- 
ners with you wherever you go. Don’t 
save them for special occasions—you'll 
be out of practice, if you do. 

Of course, you can’t be responsible 
for the behavior of all your com- 
panions. But, if you set a good example 
—if you refuse to join in the horseplay 
—the others will probably get the idea. 


Q. I've tried to assume responsibility 
at home and prove to my parents that 
I'm grown-up enough to have dates, 
but they still refuse. What else can I 
do to make them see it my way? 


A. Keep your shirt on and give them 
time to become accustomed to your 
“change of tune”! Another thing, per- 
haps your parents object to your dating 
a boy when they might not object to 
your being in a mixed (boy and girl) 
group. The best way to break into dat- 
ing is to entertain mixed groups in your 
own home. Get permission to have a 
small party (paid for out of your allow- 
ance or money you earn), and let your 
parents meet your friends before you 
ask to go out with them. It’s much 


smoother to say, “Remember the red- 
headed boy who was here at the party 
—well, he wants me to go to the next 
Hi-Y dance with him,” than to say “A 
boy I know has asked me for a date.” 
Of course, you have to be a good 
hostess in order to swing a party. You 
can’t let the gang raise the roof, 
frighten the neighbors out of their wits, 
or leave the living room looking as if 
an H-bomb had just passed through, 
and then expect your parents to be in 
favor of your dating the H-bombers! 
Another way to develop friendships 
with boys is on the basis of common 
hobbies or mutual interests. If you're 


George Clark, News Syndicate Co., Inc 


“Mom—Dad! What happened to my new rec- 
ord—the one | played all day yesterday?” 


interested in airplane models, photogra- 
phy, or swing recordings—and Sandy 
Merritt is, too, then it’s only natural 
that he might drop by to show you 
a new model or a prize photo, or let 
you hear a new Stan Kenton platter. 
If you and Chuck Conroy have to re- 
hearse your lines for the school play or 
plan the decorations for the Easte1 
dance, your parents won't object to 
Chuck’s coming to your house “on 
business.” First thing you know, Dad 
will say, “That Chick Conover—or what- 
ever his name was—seemed a nice sort 
of boy.” That’s when you state your 
case! 

Q. Is 16 “too young” to think of 
marriage? 


A. Not if you mean thinking of the 
sort of person you would like to marry 
eventually. Sixteen should be a good 
age at which to start making up your 
mind what qualities and traits of char- 
acter you admire most in others. No 
doubt you'll change your mind sev- 
eral times—perhaps many times—before 
your set of standards jells into some- 
thing solid that you can depend on. 
Right now you may be attracted by 
good looks, a uniform, or a smooth 
dancer. But would you like to settle 
down with any of them for the rest 
of your life? 

Sixteen is “too young” to start think- 
ing about getting-married-quick. Be- 
cause, if you're in that sort of a mood, 
you're probably thinking only of wed- 
ding bells, a wedding ring, candlelight, 
and “I Love You Truly.” You're con- 
centrating on the glamour and forget- 
ting that marriage means daily respon- 
sibilities. It means two meal tickets in- 
stead of one, clothes and entertainment 
for two instead of one, the responsibili- 
ties of a home, and a family. It means 
much more in love and companionship, 
but you can’t look at the front curtain 
and think you're seeing the whole stage. 
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Why Wait? 


yourself a time while you're 
Find adventure. in 
Meet interesting people and 
make friends among the famous. How 
Can vou when you must go to school 
five days a week? It’s easy. Let books 
take you places and introduce you to 


Rub with life in 


Have 
voung. 
places. 


exciting 


people. shoulders 
books. 

Famous commentator Bill 
Stern became interested in sports by 
reading about them. His damaged leg 
prevented him from learning sports by 
playing them himself. Will Rogers, 
whose friends included princes and 
presidents, found the magic key to 
friendship in a book when he was just 
a boy. Reading led a dreamy, sensitive 
boy to become one of the world’s great 
explorers. Admiral Peary is the name. 
Curiosity and an open mind work hand 


sports 


in hand toward many a successful ca- 
reer. No matter what you are interested 
in, books can help you 

From the hundreds, thousands, mil- 
lions of books in the world, T-A-B 
CLUB offers vou only five each month. 
But they are five which other 
people like yourself have declared to 
be tops. Incidentally, don’t miss Boy 
dates Girl—oftered this month. 

So step right up and hand in your 
checked T-A-B CLUB coupon so that 
your T-A-B CLUB secretary can get 
your order in early this month. Early 
orders mean that your free dividends, 
selected in May, will arrive before vour 


S¢ hool closes. 


young 


1. RED RUST 


This vivid novel tells how 


Cornelia James Cannon 


a pioneer American from Minne- 
sota overcame both the forces of nature and his own intense 
emotions. Matts developed a rust proof wheat for our 
nation, but being so absorbed in his experiments, he didn’t 
see the heartbreak he was causing Lena and Christina, who 


both loved him 


2. KiM 


Rudyard Kipling 


RED Rist 





You'll never forget your trip to India with Kim, a little Irish 


orphan who had the good fortune to meet up with an aged 


Tibetan priest. They went to seek the all-healing River of 


the Arrows and Kim stayed_to experience many exciting 


adventures among Oriental men and women and to win 


fame and success in the English Secret Service. 


These three words, Boy dates Girl, can stimulate hundreds 
of questions. This book tackles the ones that teen-agers, 
nation-wide, have asked most often: How to ask a girl for 
a date? How to accept? How much does it cost? are but 
a few. It also tells how to get along well with people and 
give a successful party. You'll find the answers to all your 


personal questions in it. 


4. FIGHTIN’ FOOL 


When 


Max Brand 
FIGHTIN’ FOOL 
cf 


AY BRAND 
+ 


Jingo rode into 


ind both brought him trouble 


partner in Parsons, 





Chis story is one of his best. 


Teen Age Book Club March Titles 


5. MAMA'S 





RED RUST 

KIM 

BOY DATES GIRL 
FIGHTIN’ FOOL 


MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT 








Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 
with 2OC for each book ordered. 


ey 
ft 


NAME 


*® Do not mail this coupon to New York. It is to be kept by your 


T-A-B CLUB secretary 


ee ) en ey 


migrants. You 


little town’s twentieth anniversary, he 


BANK ACCOUNT 


Kathryn Forbes 





Trower Creek on the day of the 
met love, and hate 
He found a badly needed 
who could smell trouble miles away. 
Fans rate Max Brand as one of the top Western authors 





Here’s more than enough humor to make 
vou smile. You'll love Mama, Papa, the 
girls, and Nels, and all the aunts. They are 
100% Americans who were Norwegian im- 
will admire 


their courage, 


honesty and their straight way of thinking. 
And, when you have finished this gay and 


a little more. 


different little book, you'll love everybody 





30 


Say What/. 


- +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In “Say What You Please!” one of 
your readers raised the question as to 
whether girls should wear slacks to 
school. I think it is perfectly all right 
to wear them if one has a long distance 
to walk when the weather is extremely 
cold is in our city in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. But I don’t 
think girls should wear slacks just to 
have something to wear 


is it 


Nancy Adams 
Gravereat H.S 


° ° 


Marquette, Mich 


Dear Editor: 

How about giving Clyde Lovellette 
a break in your sports column? The 
6-foot 9-inch Kansas U. sophomore cen- 
ter has dunked in 326 points in 15 
games—a 21.3 average, fifth in the na 
And it isn’t because he is playing 
against push-overs. He plays in the Big 


tion 


Seven Conference against centers like 
7-foot Marcus Freiberger, of Oklahoma: 
Milt Whitehead, of Nebraska; and 
Clarence Brannum, of Kansas State. 
Against Holy Cross earlier this vear, 


7 You Please! 


the Terre Haute Terror got out of a 
sick bed to score 23 points. His high 
for the season is 36 points (against 
Drake ) 

Bob King 

Crane Jr. H.S., Topeka 


° ° ° 


Kans 


Dear Editor: 

We disagree with your sports editor's 
high rating of the Long Island U. bas- 
ketball team in his Feb. 1 column. For 
the past several weeks, Holy Cross has 
held the No. 1 spot in the national poll. 
The Crusaders have won 17 straight 
and are the only major unbeaten team 
in the nation. What’s more, they are 
averaging 74 points a game to their op- 
ponents’ 49. 

Howard Creelman, Ronald Taylor, 
and Leon Bennett 
Auburn, Mass 


Though Holy Cross boasts the bright- 
est won-lost record in the land, our 
sports editor still rates LIU over them 
He claims that LIU has played a far 
tougher schedule and has a much more 
impressive bag of victories.—Ed 

oO ° ° 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy “Following the Films” as it 
gives me numerous tips on what movies 
to see. However, I think the column 
might be improved by having two or 
three people express their opinions on 


current movies. I’ve noticed a number 
of letters in “Say What You Please!” 
from readers who disagree with some 
of your ratings. 

Frank Strong 

Woodbury (Conn.) HS. 


Unfortunately, we can’t afford to have 
two or three movie critics on our staff, 
Frank. But we hope our readers will 
continue to write to us when they dis- 
agree with our ratings; their comments 
keep us on our toes. We would also 
welcome student-written reviews of cur- 
rent films for publication. Any would-be 
movie critics in the crowd?—Ed 

a o oO 


WANTED: PEN PALS 
The following young people would 
like to find a “foreign correspondent” 
among our readers: 
Barry Pitt 
1 Ardale Ave., Moston 
Manchester, England 


(Barry wants to correspond with a 


boy of 14.) 


Julio-David Saenz de Buruaga 

Leopoldo Lewin 7-9 

Miranda de Ebro (Burgos), Spain 

(Julio-David 
with teen-aged girls.) 


wants to correspond 


Santiago lrarragorri 
Apartado 12 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 


Robert Dettenberg 
Urnenfeldstrabe 27 
21 Gelsenk-Buer, Germany 


(Robert wants to correspond with a 
girl.) 





The One That Counts 


Emma Calvé, the great singer, was 
once asked to compare her voice with 
that of other singers. Said Calvé 
“What kind of voice haf I? Well, 
Melba. she haf ze high registaire; 
Schumann-Heink, she haf ze low 
and Calvé 


*O- 
reg 


istaire; ha-ha, she haf ze 


cash registaire 


Questionable Answer 
Teacher: “Punctuate sentence: 
Miss Jones, the beautiful young girl, 
walked down the street.” 
Student: “I'd make a dash after Miss 
Jones ‘iu 


this 


Old 
“Sorry, but I’m out of gas.” 
Do dentists 


“Line” 
Dentist 


Girl-in-chai 
pull that old line 


“Heavens! 


toor 


The Real McCoy 


Editor: “Did this 

vourself?” 
Writer ‘Yes 
Editor: “Then I'm glad to meet you, 

Mr. Edgar Allan Poe. I thought vou 


dead long igo, 


you write poem 


every line of it.” 


wert 


Saturday Evening Post 


To the Point 

The English teacher asked her stu 
dents to write a paragraph on the topic, 
“The Most Beautiful Thing in the 
World.” Later she noticed that Johnny 
was sleeping in the back row. 

The teacher hurried back to John 
ny’s desk and glanced at his paper. 
Johnny had written: “My  girl—too 


beautiful for words.” 
Christ “ e Mo 


Pardon Me! 


Lowell Thomas tells how 
rassed he was one day at a showing of 
one of his newsreels. He had done the 
commentary on a scene in one of our 
Navy yards and also on a scene that 
showed a well-known society woman 
at the races. Somehow, the sound tracks 
got mixed up. The picture of the so- 
ciety woman flashed on the screen and 
Lowell Thomas’ voice boomed out! 
“This old battleship will soon be hauled 


into dry-dock for repairs.” 
Magazine Digest 


embar- 





No, Not That! 


An old man heard about some pills 
which would restore his youth. He 
bought a box, but instead of taking one 
pill every day, he swallowed all of them 
just before going to bed. 

The next morning the family had 
trouble in awakening the old man. At 
last he rolled over and rubbed his eyes. 

“All right, all right,” he grumbled. 
“Tll get up, but I won’t go to school.” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Mislaid 

The absent-minded professor was 
having a physical exam. “Stick out your 
tongue,” ordered the doctor, “and say 
‘ah’!” 

“Ah,” said the professor. 

“It looks all right,” nodded the M.D., 
“but why the postage stamp?” 

“Oh-ho,” said the professor. “So that’s 


where I left it!” 


The Los Angeles School Journal 


Information, Please 


A lady phoned the fishing tackle de- 
partment of the store. 
Lady: “Do you know a word mean- 
ing a fishing basket?” 
Clerk: “You must 
he said. 

Lady: “Oh, thank you. That’s just 
the word I needed to complete my 
cross-word puzzle!” 


mean a ‘creel, 


Quote 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you poy for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. if you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
a dress in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in »_ which you return the stomes. 





mY WOR WHAT A BARGAIN! 

¢ H EMPIRE “gray ONLY 3c! 
VABLE FREE PUBLICATIONS. 

SENO ay KENMORE STAMP CO. 

Arlington 74-B2 4 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 


to approval applicants; 


FREE! also big bargain lists 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


HARRIS & CO., 


Lei od S eee STAMP! 


80 large 2x14 ine 
a fu hs i our album, Retails for ve 
FREE to at 4 ervice apt ts sending 
STAMP oo, $1 1000 $2 
TATHAM STAMP CO. Springfield 92, 


Not To Be Read 


Unless interested. Free stamps to serious approval ap 
plicants—just send a penny post-card 7|GHT NOW to: 
WASHINGTON STAMP COMPANY 
466 HARMON ST., DEPT. S, BROOKLYN 27, N. Y 


107 Transit Bidg., Boston. MASS. 


Mass. 





Tribute to Alberta 


This 50-cent Canadian stamp, on 
first day sale’ March 1, pays tribute to 
the Province of Alberta's rich petroleum 
and natural gas industries. 

The new stamp, in green, depicts a 
scene at an oil field in Alberta. It shows 
a smoking flare of natural gas, two oil 
storage tanks, and two tall derricks. 

Oil and natural gas were discovered 
in Alberta in 1914. Since then many 
large new oil and natural gas fields 
have been found there. Today Alberta 
supplies most of Canada’s oil and more 
than two thirds of its natural gas. 

The rapid development of these two 
natural resources has helped make Can- 
ada prosperous. In years to come, Al- 
berta is expected to become one of the 
world’s largest sources of oil. A pipeline 
is now being laid to carry Alberta’s oil 
to the U. S. 

The S. Post Office Department 
has not yet anneunced its complete 
stamp program for 1950. But in a re- 
cent radio broadcast, Postmaster Gen- 


Canadian Consular General Information Office 


Canada’s New Issue 


eral Jesse M. Donaldson said that the 
next U. S. commemorative will be is- 
sued some time during April. 

This new stamp will commemorate 
the 150th year since the moving of our 
nation’s capital from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Washington, D. C. It will show a 
picture of the 19-foot Statue of Freedom 
which tops the dome of the Capitol 
Building. 

Next September a stamp will be is- 
sued to commemorate the 100th year 
since California was admitted as a state 
to the Union, the Postmaster said. Four 
other issues are now being considered. 
These are commemoratives for: the 
Boy Scouts of America; the 150th year 
since the founding of Indiana Terri- 
tory; final reunion of the United Con- 
federate Veterans (if held this year); 
the consolidation of our armed 


for ces. 


and 
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ERSONALIZED 
PRE HATS 


twill crew hat with one felt letter 
and individual name embroidered in gold 
thread on the brim. Available in red and 
white, blue and white, solid red, royal, green, 
navy, tan or white. Adult 
sizes small, medium and 
large — Youngster's sizes 
too, sm., med., Ige. 
pat gre: rye ig 
quantity, color of hat, let- 
cps. ter, color of sotiee and 
; name to be em- 
No C.0.D.'s broidered. Indicate size 
DON’T waAiT— of hat for each name 
ORDER Topay | (child or adult). 
THE RAGE OF ITHE FELT CRAFTERS 


THE CAMPUS | pL AISTOW 23, N. H. 


GIRLS ARE RAVING! 


—the way CUTICURA helps 
clear up bumpy skin 


Priced at (~ 25 




















Begin using fra- 
grant Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 
this very day. See 
how promptly black- 
heads and externally 
caused pimples clear up 
—how wonderfully fresh 
and radiant your skin 
begins to appear. Used 
by many doctors, 
nurses and certain 
leading hospitals. 
Buy at druggists. 4 

4 





SENIORS So devas 
tiful and complete Li of Modern 


GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 
Highest commission paid. America’s 
fastest selling ecards. Agents ecards 
free. Write today for free sample kit 

PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Serenten | 5, Oe. 


G) Fer your class or club. Over 
300 designs. Finest quality. 
Wit Bet. P Metal Arts Ce. 





Sell your School ¢ smates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in 
untrs est ffered. We pay 
ighe lons 
a ur ards FI 
Hurry rite CRAFT- ‘CARD SPECIALTIES. ‘Box 
235- N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


STAMPS 





Positively Greatest FREE OFFER 
Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album -cov- 


eign 
PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A-24, 


Box 510, Bell, California 
“THE STAMP FINDER” Telis 


at a glance the country to which any 
illustrated. includes vatlu- 


FREE : 
stamp belongs. 36 pages 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary,” 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals 


Stamp Treas- 


GARCELON STAMP CO. Box 1194. Calais, Maine 








e No one could blame you too 
much for thinking that America’s 
8,000,000 trucks cause some of the 
highway damage you may see as 
you drive. 

It’s perhaps hard for you to 
understand why a truck weighing 
many tons doesn’t break right 
through the pavement. 

Well, why does Papa Eskimo 
walk on the snow, while little E-tah 
breaks through? 

A basic engineering principle— 
weight distribution — provides the 
answer. The fact is thai, like the 
Eskimo’s snowshoes — a truck’s 
multiple axles, and ten or more 
low-pressure tires (costing $1,000 
or more) scientifically distribute 
its weight in order to completely 
minimize the possibility of damage 
to the highway. 

oa * * 
Haven’t you driven over parkways 
from which trucks are excluded 
and found them under repair or 
needing repair? Haven’t you seen 
pavements hoisted by frost or 


buckled by extreme heat—or no- 
ticed the action of free water get- 
ting through expansion joints? 
Yet there are some people who 
would have you believe that truck 
weights are responsible for high- 
way damage. 

A great mid-western newspaper, 
The Milwaukee Journal, had this 
to say on the subject of highways 
not long ago: 

“We know, for instance, that it’s almost 
impossible to estimate the life of a high- 
way. We know that highways wear out, 
break up, blister, crack and heave. But 
we don’t know why or how soon it’s apt to 
happen on any given stretch of road. 
Age, wear and tear, heavy loads, hard 
winters, faulty foundation or surfacing, 
all are causes of highway decay. 

“There are 3,300,000 miles of road in 
the United States and you can find a 
stretch of highway to prove almost any 
theory of highway deterioration you 
want.” 

The next time someone tries to 
tell you that trucks are responsible 
for highway damage remember 
the Eskimo snowshoes. 

©1950, American Trucking Associations 





preg CI a OO I APOE eget 


WHO BENEFITS 
FROM FULL USE OF 
AMERICA’S HIGHWAYS? 


YOU are the real beneficiary. 

Every housewife knows what 
savings she makes by buying the 
“big economy” size. Every busi- 
nessman knows that large volume 
buying saves him money. 

Highway Transportation is no 
exception to this fundamental rule. 

Full truck loads make everything 
you eat, wear or use cost less. 

If truck owners are permitted to 
carry only a portion of the load 
which our highways could safely 
carry —everything on their trucks 
will naturally bear a higher trans- 
portation cost. 

Never forget, too, that low trans- 
portation cost is the key to expand- 
ing markets for everything grown 
or made in America. 


——— 
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THE 


AMERICAN TRUCKING 


INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSN. 
1424 165t. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








From Curricalur nd Materia ht 1oof Edueatior 


Using microphones, amplifiers, speakers and recorders, the pupils of P. §. 102, Bronx, rehearse Rumpelstiltskin. 


NE of the most notable transforma- 
Q tions that has come into the class- 

room in my teaching experience 
is the use of the tape, or wire, recorder. 
Would you like to adjust a radio sched- 
ule to your class schedule? This equip 
ment will Just 
record the 


! 
enable vou to do so. 


broadcast—a_ very simple 


operation—on tape and the program is 
in your hands to replay as often as you 
Would vou like to have student 


speakers, ora play cast. or members of 


wish 


i panel discussion hear themselves in 
rehearsal? The recorder is without equal 
is a medium for having students hear 
the sounds of their own voices. 

Would you like to record a class pro 
gram for another class to hear, or to use 
in assembly, or even to broadcast? Again 
the answer 18 the tape recorder. 


Of all 


others, too), the one 
+} 


these uses (and there are 
which has made 
ie most difference in my experience is 
that of recording panel discussions or 
committee reports. Knowledge that his 
words will be a matter of record pro- 
vides an unequaled motivation for the 
student for better performance. (In one 
case it proved to be a bitter lesson for 
i student who was inclined to bluff his 
wav through a discussion. His recorded 
were his own undoing 

and he admitted it.) But even with 
good intentions oral reports often be- 
come dull and routine. With the use of 
the recorder such reports are literally 
lifted by their own bootstraps to a plane 
much above the ordinary. 

Here are 
weeks in which one 


ths” and “uhs” 


some situations in recent 
recorder has been 
used in classes (1) A 
record of President Truman’s State of 
the Union Message was made and parts 
of it played back in several classes; (2) 
class committees making reports of group 
(rather than class) study on problems 
of public health, farmers’ needs, and 
relations used the 


social studies 


labor-management 


WE TAPE IT 


Recorders Produce a Transformation in the Classroom 


recorder very effectively. Following class 
discussion these reports were replayed 
by committees for analysis and further 
discussion. Conclusions and/or disagree- 
ments with what was said could be in- 
disputably verified by the records; (3) 
i student speaker preparing for an ora- 
torical contest made a record of his 
speech to study ways of improving it; 
(4) a panel of students planning a 
radio broadcast to promote a_ school 
building campaign heard themselves be- 
fore they 
wards. 


went on the air—and after- 


For Oral History 


That this technique has inestimable 
an even broader field is evi 
denced by the development of an oral 


value in 


history project at Columbia University 
Allan Nevins. 


intent is somewhat different 


under the direction of 
Here the 
and more media are used. By means of 


a wire recorder and microfilm, voices 
and documents, the raw material of his- 
tory, are captured from those who might 
not otherwise record them for future 
historical use. 

The New York Times (Jan. 13) re- 
ported that this project, now over a yeat 


old, has collected over 5,000 pages of 


By HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


transcription, and recorded the voices of 
such persons as Henry L. Stimson, Bain- 
bridge Colby, James W. Gerard, Herbert 
H. Lehman, and Norman Thomas. 

Why not let students record the oral 
history of your town? 

Other than initial cost (from $94 up) 
there are practically no obstacles to the 
use of this equipment by a teacher or a 
student. It is about as simple to operate 
as a radio; requires but one electric out- 
let for power; can be easily transported 
by one strong arm; the tape can be pre- 
served and used endlessly, or can be 
“erased” (demagnetized) and used over 
and over again. Breaks can be mended 
with scotch tape. 

You are likely 
teachers, music 
teachers, and others will be eager to 
make use of justi- 
fying its purchase. With the initial pur- 


to find that speech 
instructors, language 
a recorder, thereby 


chase a number of reels of tape should 
be acquired and allotted to each depart- 
ment. This system, plus a date-schedul- 
ing book in a central office (principal or 
audio-visual director) will make for 
maximum use and minimum friction. 


SOCIAL STUDIES N 


It was headline news when a single 
Texas school system banned Magruder’s 
American Government in its high 
schools. Why was it not also news when, 
in the same month, the Texas Education 
Department made a six-year adoption 





26-T 


on the latest edition of the same book? 

If you are looking for geography ma- 
terials you will be interested in Steps in 
Map Reading, a map reading workbook 
by Mamie Louise Anderzohn of Oak 
Park (Ill.) schools. Published by Rand 
McNally, this workbook of 156 pages 
(75 cents net) includes descriptive ac- 
counts, photographs, diagrams, and 
outline maps which make descriptive 
geography come alive in human terms. 
Simple enough for intermediate grades, 
it is also usable at junior high level and 
above. 


Some important recent professional 
publications: 

America’s Stake in Human Rights, by 
Ryland W. Crary and John T. Robinson, 
Bulletin 24, National Council for the 
Social Studies. It presents the issues, 
teaching problems, and teaching con- 
cepts that teachers can use and adapt at 
various grade levels in dealing with the 
troublesome problem of guaranteeing 
everyone first-class citizenship 

Improving Human Relations, Howard 
H. Cummings, editor ( Bulletin 25 of the 
NCSS), articles and chapters from Social 
Education and National Council Year- 
book collected for workshops and uni- 
versity courses on intercultural relations. 

Teaching the World Responsibilities 
of Americans, George I. Oeste, editor, 
Vol. 45, Annual Proceedings of the 
Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies. Contains four sections—general 
aspects, elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege teaching. Fifteen contributors. 


$400,000 for Citizenship Study 
“Too few persons know their duties 
and responsibilities to their communities 
and to the nation,” said Dean William 
F. Russell of Teachers College in an- 
nouncing plans for a two-vear citizen- 
ship study in the high schools of eight 
communities. This project will be f- 
nanced by a $400,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Communities to 
be studied are: Elizabeth, N. J.; South 
Orange-Maplewood, N. J.; Steelton, Pa.; 
Westport, Conn.; Bronxville, Manhas- 
set, Pearl River, and Yonkers, N. Y. Two 
skills will be stressed: (1) 
Acceptance of public service as a pri- 
mary obligation, and (2) development 
of competence to carry out citizenship 


basic civic 


duties 


$100,000 for Group Dynamics 
“Group dynamics” is one of the newer 
ideas in education. It grows out of re- 
search at M.IL.T. and other universities 
on how groups can work on problems. 
Four vears ago the NEA’s Adult Edu- 
cation Division began to promote group 
dynamics. This summer it will hold the 
Fourth National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, at Bethel, Me. To 
give impetus to NEA’s program, Car- 
negie has made a grant of $100,000. 


Sound Advice 


Try This Tragic Tale on Your Recorder 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College 


7 HAT is good speech? The best 
W lesson we ever heard on quality 
in speech came from William 
Cabell Greet, Barnard College. Professor 
Greet recorded people from all parts of 
U. S. and England, reading one text. 
That text is “the rat story.” This har- 
rowing little story contains words pro- 
nounced differently by people of varied 
origins. 

Why not have your students record 
this story on tape, wire, or discs? Then 
compare results. Differences in speech 
quality loom up like mountains. Save 
the recordings for later comparisons, to 
show student growth in oral English. 
You can also use “the rat” for radio cast 
selection. 

If possible, compare student record- 
ings with readings of “the rat story” in 
RCA-Victor’s American Speech album. 
RCA-Victor tells us that this album is 
discontinued, but try local sources. 


The Rat Story 


Once there was a young rat who 
couldn’t make up his mind. Whenever 
the other rats asked him if he would 
like to come out with them, he would 
answer, “I don’t know.” And when they 
said, “Would you like to stay at home?” 
he would not sav ves, or no, either. He 
would always shirk making a choice. 

One day his aunt said to him, “Now, 
look here! No one will ever care for you 
if you carry on like this. You have no 
more mind than a blade of grass!” 

The voung rat coughed and looked 
wise, as usual, but said nothing. 

“Don’t vou think so?” 
with her feet 
could not bear to see the young rat so 


said his aunt, 
stamping because she 
cold-blooded. 

“I don’t know,” was all the young rat 
ever answered. And then he would walk 
off to think for an hour whether he 
should stay in his hole in the ground or 
go out in the loft. 

One night the rats heard a great noise 
in the loft. It was a very dreary old loft; 
the roof let in the rain; the beams and 
rafters were all rotten, so that the place 
was rather unsafe. At last one of the 
joists gave way, and the beams fell with 
one end on the floor. The walls shook, 
and all the rats’ hair stood on end with 
fear and horror. 


“This won't do,” said the chief. “We 
must leave this place.” 

So they sent out scouts to search for 
a new home. In the night the scouts 
came back and said they had found an 
old coop of a barn where there would 
be room and board for them all. At once 
the chief gave the order: “Form in line!” 

The rats crawled out of their holes 
and stood on the floor in a long line. 
Just then the old rat caught sight of 
young Grip. (That was the name of the 
shirker.) He wasn’t in the line, and he 
wasn't exactly outside it. He stood just 
by it. 

“Why don’t you speak?” said the old 
rat hoarsely. “Of course you're coming?” 
“IT don’t know,” said Grip calmly. 

“The idea of it! Why, you don’t think 
it’s safe, do you?” 

“I'm not certain,” said Grip, un 
daunted. “The roof may not come down 
just yet.” 

“Well,” said the old rat, “we 
wait for you to join us. Right about face, 
MARCH!” And the long line marched 
out of the loft while the young rat 
watched them. 

“I think I'll go tomorrow,” he said to 
himself. “But then again, I don’t know. 
It’s so nice and snug here. I think I'll go 
back to my hole under the log for just 
a bit, just to make up my mind.” 

That night there was a big crash. 
Down came beams, rafters, joists—the 
whole roof. 

Next morning—it was a foggy day- 
some men came to look at the loft. They 
thought it odd that it was not haunted 
by rats. At last one of them happened 
to move a board and caught sight of the 
young rat, quite dead, half in and half 
out of his hole. 

Thus the shirker had his due. 


can't 


TV With Hi-Fi 

Many television receivers have skimpy 
little loudspeakers and audio circuits 
which don’t do justice to the FM sound 
that accompanies the picture. The new 
Altec Lansing television sets incorporate 
Altec Lansing quality sound reproducers. 
Altec Lansing claims that their sets, sell- 
ing in the range from $300 to $400, have 
audio quality superior to competitive 
receivers costing $2,000. 





Canco’s Newest Educational Film 
in Full Color! 


16 mm. Sound 
Runs for 
22 Minutes 


The exciting history of fruit 
and vegetable juices from 


earth to the family table! 


A film of instruction that 
instructors will applaud! 


The American Can Company's marvelous new 
full-color educational film will make a prize pro- 


gram for ali students. 
airing * AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
It is the exciting and dramatic saga of the Home Economics Section, Dept. $T-3-50 
history, culture and economic development of 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
fruit and vegetable juices—the juices that are 


now such a big part of our everyday diet. 


Please send me, free of charge, your 16 mm. sound color 
film, “‘Vitamin Rivers.” 


America and Health = a _——— seen 
Fi Date film will be returned 
‘Vitamin Rivers’’ shows how great advances in lst Alternate date 
canning processes have made possible the de- ow Date film will be returned 
velopment of vast areas of America. ‘“‘Vitamin . 
Rivers” depicts in turn how this development this 
has proved a boon to the health of the nation. coup 
“Vitamin Rivers’? has other great instruc- 
tional vaiue. You will find it especially helpful andy 
for students of social studies, history, economic mail 
geography, health, home economics and general 


science. TOD Y 


Teacher and pupil alike will delight at this 
thrilling educational film! 


2nd Alternate date 


I promise to return the film to you on the date specified 
above and will prepay the return postage 
Name and Position 
Name of School 


Street Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Date film will be returned 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Visually Yours 


By VERA FALCONER 


OU’LL be getting more film news 

about the United Nations 
quickly. The U.N. is just beginning a 
“screen magazine” program, This Is the 
United Nations. Plans are to release a 
(15 to 20 minutes) every 
other month. Each will contain three 
or more items about current U.N. af- 


more 


new issue 


fairs. This is more than a newsreel. Hu- 
man interest stories and background in- 
formation fill in a spot-news outline. 
The first two issues (soon to be re- 
leased through regional dealers for U.N. 
films) include: Issue No. I—plans for 
Jerusalem as an_ international area, 
weather ships, BCG vaccine in fighting 
tuberculosis, U.N. aid to underdevel- 
oped countries. Issue No. Il—need for 
rapid agreement on atomic energy, si- 
multaneous interpretation 
U.N. Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Other new U.N. movies: Clearing 
the Way (20 min.), future home of the 
U.N.; The Eternal Fight (18 min.) 
control of epidemiological diseases; 
That All May Learn (19 min.), UNES- 
CO’s part in combating illiteracy. 


system, the 


25 Films on Food 


A useful bibliography to be available 
shortly from EFLA (1600 Broadway, 
New York 19) is Man and His Food, 
evaluating 25 films on the world food 
problem. UNESCO and FAO prepared 
the manuscript. EFLA publishes the 
English edition and will handle distri- 
bution here 


Films on Film-making 


The release of Movies and You on 
16 mm. will give us an opportunity to 
see what makes movies tick. This series 
of 12 ten-minute films, made for the- 
atrical showing will shortly be avail- 
able for schools and community groups. 
Each film is made by a different major 
motion picture company; each 
a different phase of the industry. As 
Eric Johnston, M.P.A.A. president, says, 
“the motion picture industry will pre- 
sent itself.” 

As soon as a 16 mm. distributor is 
appointed, the first three films will be- 
come available. The others will be re- 
leased later. Titles include: Let’s Go 
to the Movies (R.K.O.), This Theatre 
and You (Warner Bros.), Movies Are 
Adventure (Universal), The Art Direc- 


covers 


| 


tor (20th Century Fox), The Screen 
Actor (MGM), A Film Goes to Market 
(Paramount), The Sound Man (Colum- 
bia), History Brought to Life (Para- 
mount), Screen Writers, Screen Direc- 
tors, Moments in Music, and The Stylist. 


We've Seen These Films 


Now, let’s catch up on some of the 
new films. I'd like to tell you 
about each one, but you'd be reading 
all week. 

Youll get a vivid impression of 
Michelangelo, the man, from the dra- 
matic effects of The Titan, although 
it contains no actors at all. You'd never 
believe that an illusion of reality can 
result just from skillful camera move- 
ment over landscape, buildings, streets, 
paintings, and sculpture. Yet that is 
exactly what you get from this film. 
Sound effects, music, and Fredric 
March’s narration help. Effects of the 
events and personalities of his times, 
not only upon his art but upon Michel- 
angelo’s personality and_ philosophy, 
flow naturally from the visual and ver- 
bal biography. A 16-mm. release is be- 
ing planned. You and your classes will 
find this truly a stimulating wav to 
study art and the artist. (For picture 
essay on The Titan see March Literary 
Cavalcade.) 

Our William J. Temple (Sound Ad- 
vice dept.) collaborates with Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films (Wilmette, 
Ill.) to bring speech and music teach 
ers an invaluable basic film, Your Voice 
In 11 minutes this picture demonstrates 
the physical structures and details of 
voice production which are so difficult 


more 


Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films 


Scene from Your Voice, new EBF film 
useful in speech and music classes. 


to demonstrate. It analyzes the proc- 
esses of phonation, respiration, reso- 
nance, and articulation. Animated draw- 
ings, X-ray motion pictures, extreme 
close-ups, combine with an excellent 
sound track. You'll see, too, a number 
of speech improvement techniques and 
exercises. Your students will get a clear 
grasp of how their voices are produced; 
how to control them. They will be im 
pressed by the importance of a well- 
developed voice. You'll want to show it 
several times. 

Want a good discussion-provoking 
film? Try You and Your Time (11 min., 
Association Films, 35 W. 45, New York 
19) on the importance of wise use of 
time. Various leisure and work activ- 
ities of the Baldwin family bring up 
time-use situations for discussion. 
Whether the time was well or poorly 
used is left to the audience. Includes 
situations involving housework, sleep- 
ing all morning versus playing tennis, 
the after-school job, an essay contest, 
telephone conversations. 

For history and government classes 
Local Government (11 min., British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefelle: 
Plaza, New York 20). A charming pic- 
torial development of local government 
in England beginning with a typical 
Saxon community. Illustrated entirely 
with delightful unanimated drawings 

The second of Young America Films’ 
(18 E. 41, New York 18) speech films 
is ready: Speech: Platform Posture and 
Appearance. Emphasizes 
as a factor in audience judgment of the 
speech. Points out posture faults and 
methods of correcting them. Not as 
dramatic as Stage Fright, but useful. 

What Makes a Fine Watch Fine? 
(20 min., Association Films, produced 
by the Hamilton Watch Co.) The 
lengthy opening and closing sequences 
dwell upon the watch as a “symbol of 
distinction.” However, the central por 
tions showing watch-making processes 
are excellent. Stresses accuracy, incredi- 
ble patience and skill required. For vo- 
vational classes as well as general sci 


appearance 


ence. 

Wonders of the Deep (10 min., Brit- 
ish Information Services). A fascinating 
film. The new “frog man” technique of 
deep-sea diving. Use of motion picture 
camera shown in astounding photos of 
submarine torpedo practice. 

Unconscious Motivation (35 min., 
Association Films). How 
motives influence thoughts and reac- 
tions. Benefits to mental health in un- 
covering and releasing the motives. An 
engrossing psychological study. 

Harvest from the Wilderness (20 
min., British Information Services). A 
report of the peanut-planting scheme 
in East Africa from plans to first har- 
vest. 


Next month: new filmstrips. 


unconscious 
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' Che Earth ay. its as _ ee ves 
with "GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES eighbors 


“ed | 





BUFFALO- 
Industrial 
q Lake 
> Port 


<j ~~ 
x 
\ 


show major regions w X 7 : 
of the U.S.A. with emphasis \ 0-7“ 
on ways we use the land-resources > 

we draw on—problems we face ~~ 


and how we solve them. 
@ THE CHANGING COTTON LAND (USA—The Southeast) 


@ THE LUMBER STATES (USA—The Pacific Northwest) @ LIVING IN A METROPOLIS (Greater New York) 
@ CATTLE and the CORN BELT (USA—The Middle West) @ MAINE HARBOR TOWN (USA—Northern New Eng.) 
@ WATER FOR DRY LAND (USA—The Southwest) @ AN INDUSTRIAL LAKE PORT (USA—Buffalo, N.Y.) 


SEND FOR A COMPLETE BROCHURE OF THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES SERIES DESCRIBING 
THESE 7 FILMS PLUS 29 OTHERS THAT PORTRAY VARIOUS REGIONS OF THE EARTH. 
ALL OF THE FILMS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM FOR INFORMATION WHITE TO: 


YOUR VISUAL AIDS DEPARTMENT OR FROM 
A NEARBY EXTENSION LIBRARY. 
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Household Finance Corporation film- 
strip lectures present valuable informa- 
tion on money management and better 
buymanship. 
Available on Loan 

Filmstrip lectures include a silent filmstrip 
(which requires 35mm. filmstrip projec- 
tor), a prepared talk to be read while 
pictures are being shown, and directions. 

Filmstrip lectures are available free on 
loan for one week. Return postage to be 
paid by borrower. Reserve at least three 
weeks in advance of your meeting. 


Date of “we 


MANAGING THE FAMILY INCOME (black 
and white). How a family developed 
a budget. 86 frames. 22 minutes. 
MRS. CONSUMER CONSIDERS CREDIT 
(black and white). Explains consumer 
credit. 105 frames. 32 minutes. 

I ped woros (black and white). Tech- 
niques of buying and how to become 
a skillful shopper. 81 
minutes. 

WHAT SHALL | WEAR? (black and 
white). Shows how to achieve a satis- 
factory wardrobe for the family. 70 
frames. 16 minutes. — 
TAKE TIME TO MAKE TIME (black and 
white). Principles of motion and time 
study applied to homemaking. 87 
frames. 26 minutes. 

HOW DOES SHE DO IT? (black and 
white). Motion and time study of 
cleaning a refrigerator. 130 frames. 
22 minutes. 

[[] SPENDING Your FooD DoLLARS (black 
and white). How to buy food. 
frames. 25 minutes. 

BUYING PROCESSED FOODS (in color) 
How to buy flours, cereals, canned and 
frozen foods. 39 frames. 12 minutes. 

oO BUYING DAIRY PRODUCTS, FOOD FATS. 
AND OILS (in color). Describes forms 
and qualities. 45 frames. 12 minutes. 
BUYING MEATS, FISH, POULTRY ANDEGGS 
(in color). Identifies cuts and forms 
Discusses quality characteristics. 53 
frames. 15 minutes. 

BUYING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES (in 
color). Emphasizes quality factors. 52 
frames. 15 minutes. 


Please check filmstrips you wish on loan. 


Check filmstrips you want: 


frames. 18 


H hold Finance C 

Consumer Education oe 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Hil. 

pi send filmstrip lectures checked on /oan for one 
. L have listed dates for which | want them. | 

wil poy return postage. 








Filmstrip Boom 
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(Continued from page 


titles; the social studies teacher, from 
over 500 titles. In addition, you'll find 
about 300 miscellaneous subjects useful 
to both or to homeroom teachers, coun- 
and club leaders. More and more 
strips are being designed specifically 
for high school. Not in ail subjects vet, 


selors, 


but production trends promise much 


for the future. 


Sources of Filmstrips 


Here are some of the companies from 
whom you can get good high-school- 
level filmstrips. In group I are produc- 
who concentrate this level. 
Group II have some high school strips. 
I've indicated for each the for 
which they have produced strips. 
GROUP I: 

American Council Education 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) 
studies, economic geography. 

Business Education Films (104 West 
6lst, New York 23)—business education— 
bookkeeping, for example. 

British Information Services (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20)— 
economics, Britain and Empire. 

Carl F. Mahnke Productions 
3rd, Des Moines 9, 
guidance. 

Film Publishers, Inc. (25 Broad St., New 
York 4)—discussion strips: international re- 
lations, intergroup relations, national affairs, 
United Nations. 

Flory Films, 
York 21)—one new 
medieval history. 

Jam Handy Organization (1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19; 2821 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan )—science, 
training 

Life Magazine, Inc. (9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20)—fine arts, social science. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept 
(330 West 42nd, New York 18 )—etiquette, 
accounting, chemistry American 
In production 


ers on 


areas 


(744 


—SOC ial 


on 


geography, 


(215 East 


Iowa )—vocational 


(303 East 
series on 


New 


and 


7 lst, 
ancient 


Inc 


vocational 


economics, 
government, photography 
, dressmaking and groom- 
and the family, 


( psyc hology . & 


interior decorating 
ing, marriage 
development 


personality 
second eti- 
quette series, 
New York Times, Current 
Times Square, New York 
events and modern history 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion, Films and Visual Information Div 
Lake Success, N. Y.)—international affairs, 
work of U. N. 


GROUP II: 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 
geography, human body 

National Safety Council (Film Service 
Bureau, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois )—all phases of safety education. 

Classroom Films, Inc. (1585 Broadway, 
New York 19)—stories from classic litera- 
ture—Moby Dick, Treasure Island, Ivanhoe, 
for example 

Popular Science Publishing Co., Audio- 
Visual Dept. (353 Fourth Ave., New York 


Affairs Films 
18 )—current 


Inc. 
regional 


10)—food and nutrition, “Tale of Two Cities” 
study unit. 

Society for Visual Education, 
East Ohio, 


American 


Inc. (100 
Chicago )—American history, 
and English literature, geogra- 
etc. 
Sciences 


phy, biology, 

Visual (Suffern, New York)- 
chemistry and physics series; individual 
titles Safety in the Laboratory, 
Pencil Techniques. 

Young America Films (18 East 
New York 18)—United Nations 
Federal government, Shakespeare. 


SUC h as 


Alst 
Charter 


Also vou can get a number of film 
strips on loan from organizations and 
industry. A few sources: 

American Automobile Association, Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Dept., Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. at 17th St., Washington 6, D. C 

American Music Conference, 332 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Better Vision Institute, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20. 

General Electric Co., Visual Education 
Div., 1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 

National Tuberculosis Assn.—contact your 
state association. 

United Airlines, School and College Ser- 
35 East Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

Westinghouse School Service, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Inc , 


vice, 


there’s a lot of good film 

for high schools. And 
more coming up. Selection for junior 
high is even wider. Where can you find 
titles you want? In_ producers’ 
logues—although these don’t always tell 
Also in the H. W. Wil 
son Company's (950 University Ave., 
New York 52) “Filmstrip Guide” with 
its 950 titles. Supplements add 50 to 
75 new titles each month. 

Your local visual education 
probably has strips to fit your needs. 
If so, you can quickly preview before 
buying. Many producers now provide 


As you see, 


strip material 


cata 


you grade level. 


dealer 


preview on approval basis. 

In these days of economy and short 
you, like many 
teachers, may turn to the filmstrip to 
get more out of your visual education 
dollar. And like them, may be 
pleasantly surprised to find that you 
have turned to a medium of great 
teaching efficiency. 


budgets, too, other 


you 


Food of the World 


“Appetizing” is the word for Food of 
the World, new 20-min. color film of the 
Bakers Assn. It opens with 
vignettes of various peoples eating their 
Then it turns to 
U. S., picturing wheat on its long roud 
from field to oven. It even tells about 
vitamins in original fashion. When tech- 
nicolor catches the golden brown of 
newly baked bread you can practically 
smell and taste it. Food of the World 
presents its important story clearly and 
honestly. Good both for classroom and 
auditorium. 


American 


special types of bread. 





H.S. Radio Workshop 


On Lincoln’s 
stations carried an original radio drama, 
The Brave Can Always March, by Enid 
Karetnick of Weequahic High School’s 
radio workshop. Miss Karetnick is a 
Scholastic Writing 
having won 2nd prize for a radio script. 


3irthday 30 New Jersey 


Awards alumnus, 


“One of the fine st aggregations of good 
programs to be offered Cleveland dialers 
at any time during the year” That's 
what the Plain Dealer radio editor called 


Ed Helman’s two-week music-and-talks | 


festival on the school station WBOE 

In Manhattan the city-owned WNYC 
won similar orchids for its annual music 
festival. Many famous artists and music 
groups participated. 

This festival idea can charm listeners. 


First college-owned television station 
is WOI-TV launched by Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia. Four other colleges 
want licenses: Cornell, Iowa, Concordia 
of St. Louis, and Harding of Memphis. 


Correction: The Chicago Round Table 
still goes out over NBC live at 1:30 p.m., 
Sundays. Sixtv-eight stations carrv it at 
this time. WNYC repeats it in New 
York City, 9:30 p.m. Sundays. 


“TI am interested in forming a national 


affiliation for high school radio clubs, | 


similar to the Thespian in the dramatic 
field.” So writes Ward W. Konkle, direc- 
tor of the Wooster (Ohio) High School 
radio workshop. 

Are you interested? We contemplate 
Scholastic Radio Guild. 


Let’s hear from you 


reviving the 


Milton A. Kaplan, Straubenmuller 
Textile H. S.. offers suggestions for “The 
Radio Play as an Introduction to Drama” 


in The English Journal, Jan., 1950 


Gertrude Broderick reports that new 
transcriptions you can borrow from the 
Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
include: Could Be, Norman Corwin, 
show marking 10th anniversary of World 
War II: Hard Core, storv of the Inter- 
national Refugee Org.; Junction in Eu- 
rope, work of U. N.’s Economic Com- 
mission through travelog; Trading Ideas 
with the World, from the State Dept. 


Our own John W. Studebaker is one 
“Inquiring Schoolman” on a series of 
interviews on four records (eight 15- 
min. programs, 33 1/3), available on 
loan from the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, Box 218, Radio City Post 


Office, New York 19, N. Y. 


STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE a 
MEXICO 


Low cost coope rative 
study and adventure 
trips by motor, bicycle, 


ALASKA UY steamer and plane 

PALM SPRINGS itch Year. Booklet LT 
43 day trips in Europe from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Santa Barbara, California 
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MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 
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Films for 
International Understanding 
Suciglng gettin by Waait Berk.” Meaeer Da 
1 n Bryan, Er Johnston, F le Brook 
Send $1.00 with order to 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway New York City (9 











Offers ro nusy in its 
MCSLLECTION 
Write ar Descriptive leaflets with 
Sales & Rental prices 











Magnetic. Recording at its Best! 


Hidelitone 


RECORDING WIRE * RECORDING TAPE 


15 ) 


(plastic or paper base) 


for any magnetic recorder 


(olsicola me colt amelt tial lthiel mela aali— PERMO , 
, Succiproatled 


6415 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 
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Films from Britain | 


| 


BRABAZON, KING OF THE AIR | 


The largest land plane in the world made its 
first flight in September, 1949. Driven by eight 
engines of 2,500 horse power each, the Brabo 





zon has a wing span of 230 feet, can carry 120 
passengers, and has a normal cruising speed of 
250 miles per 22,000 feet. The film 
shows the entire development of the plane from 
design to take-off 


hour at 


9 minutes Rental $1.50 


FARNBOROUGH AIR SHOW, 
1949 


The British Aircraft Constructors’ Show which 
recently held at Farnborough was both 
brilliant and exciting. Representatives of more 
than sixty countries came to see the best and 
latest productions of famous firms. All types were 
displayed in action—jet bombers and fighters, 
jet airliners, experimental supersonic planes, and 
that great aviation achievement, the ‘‘Brabazon 
1 

10 minutes 





was 


Rental $1.50 


FASTER THAN SOUND 


As part of the tests which were made to break 
through the sonic barrier, a miniature pilotiess | 
machine was developed. Propelled by rockets 
and automatically controlled, the test model flies 
under its own power and its flight is traced from 
the ground by radar 


10 minutes Rental $1.50 


JET GETAWAY 


With high speed jet planes, it is almost impossi- 
ble for a pilot to bail out unassisted. On o spe- 
cially built steel tower, tests were made of a 
‘pilot ejection’’ seat. As the invention was 
improved, it was tried from planes, using dum- 
mies. Now the seat has been perfected and air- 
men are ensured of a safe method of bailing 
out of their planes 


new 


8 minutes Rental $1.50 





TURBO JET PROPULSION 


Made with the co-operation of Rolls Royce Ltd., 
the film shows the principles of turbo jet pro- 
pulsion and the application of these principles 
as exemplified by the Rolls Royce Derwent Turbo 
Jet Engine. It is particularly suitable for showing 
to schools, technical colleges, engineering groups, 
flying clubs, ec 


16 minutes Rental $2.50 
Films from Britain may be 
obtained on application to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20 
or from conveniently located B. |. S. or British Con- 
sulate offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, | 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Washing | 
ton, D.C. and from numerous educational and com 
mercial film libraries | 


Finale of Pan American Day pageant at Hinsdale, Ill. Suggestions for 
school celebrations appear in the Program Sources booklet listed below. 


Pan American Day—April 14 


HE Pan American Highway begins 

in your school. You don’t need to 
wait for engineers. Why not tie the in- 
terests of 21 American states together 
in a program marking the 60th birth- 
day of the Pan Union? It 
falls on April 14. 

Below we list the new free materials 
with which you and your students can 


American 


easily make a successful auditorium o1 
classroom program. To obtain them in- 
dicate which you want. Send your list 
with a self-addressed envelope (no 
postage) to Div. of Special Events, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
Materials can be supplied only to teach- 
ers or group leaders, not to individual 


students. 


———1l. Poster in color. Massed flags 
of the American Republics. 

2. Pan American Day—A High- 
way to Friendship. Origin and observ- 
ance practices. 

3. The Organization of Ameri- 
States in Action. Questions 
answers, 

———4. The Americas 
Capitals. Picture poster. 

5. Folk songs and dances of the 
Americas. No. Il. Useful for programs 

6. The Home of the Americas. 
15 min. radio script. 

———7. Pan American Day Program 
Sources. 30 pages. Everything from 
phonograph records, games, and books 


can and 


Their 


and 


to films, color slides, and flags. 





For Better 
Schools 


More than 1,500 firms will launch 
new products in 1950. To familiarize 
school officials and business men with 
innovations which may be useful to 
them, New York Journal of Commerce, 
63 Park Row, New York 15, has issued 
“New Products and 
indexed by name and product. Price, 


Services,” cross- 


50 cents. 


In the Art Department 


Featherweight drawing board, with 
the lightness and strength of air-cell 
type construction, has been produced 
by Cal-Pan Corp., 1111 S. Fremont 
Ave., Alhambra, Calif. The carrying 
case appeals to those who take work 
home. 

A phototint oil color, ground and 
formulated for hand coloring photo- 


graphic prints, is available in two sets 
from M. Grumbacher, Inc., 460 W. 
34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Complete 
set has 20 tubes of color artist’s 
plastic palette; studio set, eight tubes. 


and 


Handy Aids 


Duo-Fast Pocket Staplet 
a fountain pen, holds 100 staples in 
its plastic barrel and will fasten 12 
sheets of paper securely. Manufactured 
by Fastener Corp., 860 Fletcher St., 
Chicago 14., IIl.; sells for $2.95. 

A portable combination heater and 
fan, developed by Fresh’nd-Aire Co., 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, is the 
answer to hard-to-heat spots and chilly 
mornings. It operates on 115 volt AC 
current, sells for $14.95. 

Read-E-Z book holds books 
magazines, or papers at the right angle 
for reading or copying, folds flat when 
Kite and Koch Co., 1133 

South Pasadena, Calif; 


the size of 


rest 


not in 
Mission 
$1.95. 


use, 


ot., 





San Marcos 
(Continued from page 9-T) 


fascinating ex- 
empire of the 


A trip to Peru is a 
perience. This ancient 
Incas, this legendary Peru that gave the 
world quinine, cocaine, and many other 
products that, like the potato, have be 
come world-wide staples, is a land 
have seen 
resembles what 


contrasts. 
elsewhere quite 
will see there. Alongside of 
of them alike, you will find 
splendid roads and first-class hotels. 
Peru is the cradle of the oldest civili- 
zation in South America, but 
also famous for her magnificent Spanish 


Nothing you may 
you 
ageless 
ruins, few 


Peru is 


accumulated during 300 years, 
which links her with Moorish civiliza- 
tion as well as with the brightest days 
of the European Lofty 


stone towers and porches of hewn stone, 


heritage 


Renaissance. 
spacious patios, balconies with Moorish 
jalousies, tapadas reminiscent of veiled 
Moslem women, fabled wealth—all bea 
witness to the prestige and power that 
were hers under the Spanish kings. 





English for Dignity 


Continued from page 10-T) 


crumpled housedress, comes to the door 
ot a bungalow when I knock. I look 
back their - schoolroom 
English teachers over the heads of the 
plersantly self-confident people in in- 
expensive clothes who, 
readily in a P.T.A 
their opinion on a 
who correctly, 


admiringly to 


as parents, rise 
meeting to give 
point under dis- 
fluently, and 
naturally preside over a public meeting 
of the Grange; who, unobtrusive and 
modest in appearance, contribute in 
presentable English a valuable, 
idea, thought out, to the po- 
litical deliberations of a forum. 

After such encounters with 
citizens, I go on my marveling. 
For, you see, I can remember how the 
lives of many of their parents and 
grandparents were darkened and _nar- 
English, and in 
shining very brightly 


cussion; 


realistic 
sensibly 


tellow 
way 


rowed by their 
that memory I see, 
indeed, what has already been accom- 
plished for everyday speech—that social 
garb which is the only wear any of us 
has for personal relationships, for public 
which we 


pe 0T 


appearances—the garb by 
are judged 
There they teachers of 
language, rank upon rank, defending 
one of the doors opened to political 
opportunity, to material success, to 
human dignity, by the democratic 
movement of the last century-and-a- 
half. There, enlightened modern text- 
books in their hands, they help our 
younger generation advance from 
tongue-tied inferiority and frustration 
into personal freedom and hope. I lift 
my hat from my gray head and salute 
them with gratitude and admiration. 


stand, the 
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Films You'll Want to Use 


STUFF FOR STUFF 
The Story of World Trade 
Phil (Gne World or None) Ragan brings his 
brilliant animation technique to the analysis 
of this leading international relations topic, 
world trade: its history and development 
from earliest times; a simple breakdown of 
its present problems. Excellent for class 
room use 
15 min. b. & w. animation 
MEET THE ARTIST—21 
How one of our leading commercial artists, 
Stevan Dohanos, paints a cover for the 
SatEvePost (vocational guidance, art studies 
commun.ty relations 
14 min 





b & w 
THREE FILMS ON CHILD HEALTH 


Starting Line (On Premotures 

We See Them Through (On children with 
rheumatic fever 

First As A Child (On crippled children) 


f ilm program services 
1173 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

There’s the right film program for every 

class on your calendar 


DON’T FIGHT 
COMMUNISM 


by ——— methods. Use a positive approach— 

each Americanis The new color filmstrip series 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG is o “‘thrill- 
ing experience in Americanism.” It comes in three 
parts—The Flag is Born—The Flag Develops—How 
to Honor and Display the Flag. The captions tell a 
complete —_ Three COLOR filmstrips boxed with 
monval $11.5 


FILMF AX eT te es ST 
995A First Ave., N. Y. 


Buy U.S. Savings re 

















4 Exceptional New Films 


ONE GOD 
How We Worship Him 
Based on the book of same title 
by Florence Mary Fitch 

This film presents the three major religious 
faiths ir an interesting and absorbing fash- 
ion. Beautiful music—orchestral and choir. 

37 minutes — Rental $10.00 


HUMAN BEGINNINGS 
An Eddie Albert Production 


A mental health film for young children, 
their parents and their teachers. Its main 
purpose is to foster wholesome attitudes 
and to promote the emotional security of 
the child 
20 minute. — in color — Rental $7.50 
Sale $185.00 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 


Demonstrates how hidden motives influence 
everyday thoughts and feelings. Shows use 
of psychological tests as tools in psycho 
therapy. For psycho!ogy classes and profes 
sional groups 

38 minutes — Rental 


YOU AND YOUR TIME 


A new film in The Art of Living Series 
Presents typical situations involving the 
proper use of time as a basis for discussion 
by teen age groups 
10 minutes — Rental 


$7.50 — Sale $115.00 


$2.50 — Sale $45.00 
Write for Free Catalog Listing 
Over 1300 Carefully Selected Films 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St. 





SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St 
CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


Here’s “essential reading” for all teach- 
ers and students who are interested in 
radio writing and dramatization. For this 
collection of 16 prize-winning scripts 
represents the creative work of the best 
student writers in the country. What's 
more, the scripts make excellent material 
for dramatizing and recording in the 
classroom or at home. 

This 8' x 11 inch booklet is offered at 
cost—as a service to educators and others 
interested in script writing. Copies are 


a collection of 
sixteen complete 


PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


from the 
AER and Scholastic 
Magazines’ National 
Contests for 1949 


available at $1.00 net each. Send check 
or money order for your copies today. 


TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE on all phases of 
sound recording, read our monthly pub- 
lication, “Audio Record”. A penny post- 
card will add your name to our free 
mailing list. 

And for the best in sound recording 
and reproduction, ask for AUDIOTAPE and 
Auptopiscs — available from your local 
distributor. 


444 MADISON AVE 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. sw von: 0 





SCHOLASTIC 
BOOK SERVICE 


only one 
year old | 


and 


: at Pyyt 


already 
offers more 
than 


200 hooks 


Over 200 titles, especially selected 
from the lists of the leading pub- 
lishers of pocket-sized reprints. 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH ONE 
CONVENIENT SOURCE . 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


One order—One remittance 
One shipment 


* * * 


Mail the coupon below for your 
copy of the new catalog listing the 
most widely recommended books in 
these categories: 


CLASSICS 
FICTION @ NON FICTION 
COLLECTIONS and REFERENCE 
FOR THE RELUCTANT READER 
COMET BOOKS 
and JUNIOR POCKET BOOKS 


More than 50 new titles have been 
added since our Fall 1949 list was 
published. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


Detach and mail coupon TODAY to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 





7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. | 


Please send me ______ copies of 
the latest list of over 200 pocket- 
sized reprint titles recommended 
for school use. 


Nome 








School 


School Address — 








| St., New York 17). 


By HARDY FINCH 





E are pleased with the first two 
books of the Holt English Lan- 
guage Series—Junior Book 1 and Junior 


| Book 2—for seventh and eighth grade 
| classes respectively. Our review will ap- 


pear in next month’s Scholastic Teacher. 
Watch for others in the series. Probable 
publication dates: Junior Book 3, April 
15: Senior Book 1, May 15; Senior Book 
2, May 15; Senior Book 3, September 1; 
Sen‘or Book 4, July 15. For information 
on these new texts write to Henry Holt 
and Co., School Dept. ST, 257 Fourth 


| Ave., N. Y. 10. (See also p. 10-T.) 


Bernice Leary, Madison (Wis.) Pub- 
lie Schools, Wilfred Eberhart, Ohio 
State, and Irma Dick Swearingen of 
Manitowoc, Wis., author the new junior 
high school literature anthologies just 
published by Row Peterson and Co., 
Evanston, Ill. Three books: Your World 
(Grade 7), Your Country (Grade 8), 
and Your Life (Grade 9) contain mate- 
rials, old and new, that can be used in 
units based on the NCTE Commission 
objectives and the American Council on 
Education report. 


Correct English 

Clarence Stratton, former director of 
English, Cleveland Public Schools, is 
author of Your English, primarily for 
adult home study but with possibilities 
for students needing special help. The 
publisher of Your English offers a free 
test in English—with sealed key—and de- 
tails about the book upon request. Write 
to Funk and Wagnalls Co., Dept. S., 
153 E. 24 St., New York 10. 

Every student in our high school is 
using the Aver Gateways to Correct 
Spelling, published by the Steck Co., 
ST Dept., Austin, Texas. Teachers feel 
it helps them in teaching good, average, 
and poor spellers. 


For Writers 


An interesting book for prospective 
writers is Harry Edward Neal’s Writing 


| and Selling Fact and Fiction (Wilfred 


Funk, publisher, Dept. ST, 227 E. 44 
Another is Becoming 
Brande (Har- 


a Writer, by Dorothea 


| court, Brace and Co., Dept. ST, New 
| York), excellent guide for those who 
| wish to write. The Brande book is one 


of 18 Harbrace Modern 


inexpensive 


| Classics: Strachey’s Queen Victoria, The 


Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, Un- 
termeyer’s Book of Living Verse, Kathe- 


| rine Anne Porter’s Flowering Judas and 


Other Stories, Papini’s Life of Christ, 
etc. 


Memory Aid 


Have you forgotten the details of a 
novel or play? Masterplots, a new two- 
olume reference work containing plot 
stories of 510 well-known novels, plays, 
legends, and epic poems will help you. 
Salem Press, New York. 


Books Seniors Enjoy 


In Newark, N. J., 148 Weequahic 
High School seniors, on being asked 
what one book each enjoyed most during 
the past year, placed Gone W.th the 
Wind first, followed by Amboy Dukes, 
Legend of Henry Ford, Jackie Robinson, 
Kingsblood Royal, Cheaper by the 
Dozen, Black Rose, Lou Gehrig, Death 
Be Not Proud, Young Lions, Treasure 
of Sierra Madre, Roosevelt I Knew, East 
River, Freedom Road, God Is My Co- 
pilot, Cry the Beloved Country and 
Crime and Punishment. How did they 
choose their favorite book? Without help 
or recommendation from said 
101; recommendation of a friend, 33; 
librarian, 12, Only one said a teacher 
helped him choose his favorite book. In 
answer to the question—“Which do you 
prefer to read, books or magazines?” 
84 preferred books; 47, magazines; 17, 
both or no comment. Why not try these 
questions in your school? 


others, 


Publishing News 


Social Studies: Ginn and Co., Dept. 
T, announces the new edition of Muz- 


Brighten your Children’s Spring Book 
Festival week, May 7-13, with this 
sprightly four-color 16x22-inch poster. 
Free. Write to Herald Tribune, N. Y. 
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zey's A History of Our Country. Study | 


aids and tests were prepared by Minnie Help for you =to help your 


Lloyd, head of the history department, 
Shortridge H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. students read between the lines 
Searchlight on Peace Plans, by Edith 


W + and Georgia Lloyd, E. P. Dut- E ; 
es — 4 — concisely the plans T= excitement and adventure of a country growing up pervades the 


RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books. If you teach history, the 
tion from early times to the present social sciences or literature you will find here stimulating material to 

Professional Reading: The High School arouse student interest and supplement the bare facts and data so often 
for Today, by Harold Spears, Asst. Supt found in textbooks. Here is the glorious pageant of men and women 
of Schools. San Francisco; Calif. (Amer who struggled to build the towns and cities, the industries from which 
ican Book Co.. ST. New York 16), is a grew our social, economic, and cultural life. 


ind attempts at international organiza- 


book everv high school teacher should 
know. Teaching in High School, by Harl ; - . Ri e 

R. Douglass and Hubert H. Mills, Univ. pita” td 3 The «Mountain €g10n 
of Colorado (Ronald Press, ST, 15 E. 
26 St., New York 10), an outstanding 
volume dealing with modern methods 


© fleet of ships to sail along The Colorado was 
N stranger than the ‘Ships of the Desert.'’ Frank 
Waters, author of THE COLORADO, reports that in 
We 4 the middle of the nineteenth century Congress appro- 
of the secondary school. x. ui e%  —«s priated $30,000 for seventy-four camels from Egypt 
Poets: Do you like John Maselield's 3 al " cores tat ene aoe he ena ac tt eos 
poetry? If so, don’t miss his new On the ; dream that quickly exploded. Finally, turned adrift, 
Hill (Macmillan), which begins with the camels wandered over the whole basin stampeding 
indies : : hich the Poet Laureate cattle, scaring lonely trappers and prospectors out of 
three poems in which the ag their wits, and being hunted down by angry ranchers. 
ponders man’s fate, continues with ex 


travaganzas, sea ballads, and folk bal- 


lads, and concludes with Poe from OT many Americans know of the exploits of John Colter, one 
the Spanish and Old French, and a N°< the greatest of American explorers who, almost single- 

en saline . x . P handed, discovered Wyoming—but is practically unknown today. 
simple rendering or the a nd of the Hliad In POWDER RIVER, by Struthers Burt, we learn that on a trap- 
Also from Macmillan—The Real Shake ping expedition Colter found western Wyoming and Yellow- 
speare, by William Bliss, a successful stone Park—and because of his vivid accounts of the wonders to 

: be seen in the Park, sceptics called him the biggest liar in the 
United States. 


clearing away of unbalanced criticism 
ot Shakespeare. Presents the Bard as 


contemporaries saw him. Rivers of America 


. VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 
New Adult Books Coming Soon AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
. ’ : volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
Captain Sam Grant, by the late Lloyd continued by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer as Edicors. The story 
Lewis (Little, Brown) Hie to the of each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
Hunters, by Jesse Stuart (Whittlesey torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
¢ 1p T. S. Eliot’ which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
House)... . Cocktail Party, T. S. Eliot's it records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
tiew play (Harcourt, Brace ) World way in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
IP lise by Ede Maas. author of tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
Se SSrERNE, OF Ee Seas, 51” x 8144”. There are six volumes dealing with the Mountain 
Che Queen's Physician (Scribner ; Region. 
James Joyce, by W. Y. Tyndall (Scrib SE these lumes as 1 y teading for your 
ner) courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
: students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
‘ America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
To Abridge OP 6s. } vivid life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 
Here is the Mountain Region's past, present and future—history 
compounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 


1. THE COLORADO, by Frank Waters. Illustrated by Nicolai 
of pocket-sized books, for costs go up Fechin $3.00 


when manv pages above the average are 2. THE MISSOURI, by Stanley Vestal. Illustrated by Getlar 
mith $3.00 


required A while ago Hervey Allen's 3. POWDER RIVER, by Struthers Burt. Illustrated by Ross 
Anthony Adverse appeared in 2 $3.00 


25-cent Santee 
pocket editions, but divick d into three 4. THE ARKANSAS, A a AP “Davis. ne 
volumes. Pe cket Books abridges titles 5. THE HUMBOLDT, by Dale Morgan. Illustrated by peasy 
Bantam Books introduces unabridged Blanch $3.50 


ae 6.THE MACKENZIE, by Leslie Roberts. Illustrated by Thoreau 
long novels in a new 35-cent price class. MacDonald $3.50 


Among the first titles: Leave Her to sits ce | 


Heaven, Ben Ames Williams. ee 
: SPECIAL dp 
. OFFER TO 


Murray Hill Books, Inc., Room 
A salesman making a month’s stay in 


$-7 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me .. complete set(s) (six vols.) of 
town bought some limburger to eat in TEACHERS 
his room When he got ready to leave he A free desk copy of any book 


the Mountain ey RIVERS OF AMERICA series, 
in the Mountain regional 


(or .each of 1 2 3 4 5 6) at 25% discount. 
had half the cheese left. He didn’t want group will be sent to any teach- Send me book #...... as my FREE desk copy, to which 
to pack it, nor did he want to leave it in | $y 0 orders the complete set 


I am entitled with order for complete six volume set. 
of the above six volumes of 


the room. He went to the windowsill, re the RIVERS OF AMERICA 

series for classroom use at spe- 

moved a plant from its pot, buried the | cial school discount of 25 per 

cheese, replaced the plant. A few days arte niventon Anon 

later he had a telegram from the hotel: | CA series broken down | by 

“We give up. Where did you put it?” ccplens, Mall coupen codey 
! ft 





The problem of the long, unabridged 
wvel has been puzzling the publishers 


——check enclosed ——Official Board Order 
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| black and white or color 


Business, 


New Films and Strips 


ET’S Have a Party, Meaning of 
Feudalism, Filing Procedures in 
How to Observe, Learning 
from Class Discussion—each 10 minutes, 
Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Yours Is the Land—20 minutes, color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilm- 


| ette, Illinois. Conservation. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


JUST PUBLISHED. Edited by HARL R. 
DOUGLASS, University of Colorado. A sym- 
posium in which 20 of the country’s lead- 
ing educators set forth the philosophy of 
Education for Life Adjustment, in terms 
of its theory and practice and its relation- 
ship to traditional educational custom. It 
explains what can be done in the various 
subject fields in the secondary school pro- 
gram to develop facilities for more effec- 
tive experiences — the kind that help 
students adjust to the requirements of 
their day and their environment. 495 pp. 


$4.50 | 
THE TEACHING OF 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


By J. N. HOOK, Univ. of Illinois. Proce- 
dures and techniques that have passed the 
test of classroom use—in a reference work 
of revealing clarity. A book to help 
teachers in the task of teaching literature, 
of improving pupils’ reading, writing, 
speaking, straight thinking, and creative 
listening. Practical application is the key- 
note in this balanced study of the teacher 
and his responsibilities, and the materials 
have been carefully winnowed from a 
nationwide variety of professional sources. 

$4.00 


466 pp. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


JAMES MULHERN, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The story of education in relation 
to evolving society, emphasizing social 
thought, social institutions and their de- 
velopment. 647 pp. $4.50 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, Michigan State Col- 
lege. A guide for teachers and adminis- 
trators with day-to-day responsibility for 
counseling, interviewing, testing, and 
guidance. $3.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 
LOUIS P. THORPE and BARNEY KATZ, Univ. 
of Southern California. Definite, concise 
information on personality disorders, for 
teachers concerned with safeguarding the 
mental health of their pupils. $6.00 
| 
Subject to educational discount. Address 
Dept. 181 Order on 30 day examination. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


The Cow and I-30 (Na- 
tional Dairy Products), economics and 
food values of dairy products; Service 
Unseen—23 (Carrier 
man-made weather through ai: 
conditioning. Free from Castle Films 
Div., United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29. 

Your 
dency, 


minutes 


minutes, color 


Corp.) 


Government Series—The Presi- 
The Congress, The Supreme 
Court—each 11 minutes, March of Time 
Forum Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Major functions, inter 
relationships through case histories. 

Also from March of Time Forum Edi- 
tions: India, Asia’s New Voice—17 min- 
utes, and Your Postal Service—18 min- 
utes. 


New Filmstrips 


What Life Insurance Means to You— 
functions of life 
insurance. Prepared by University of 
Illinois College of Commerce with State 
Association of Life Underwriters. From: 
Illinois State Association of Life Under- 
writers, Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
[linois. 


35 frames, use and 


Conservation Is Everybody's Business 
of 4, color. Popular 
Publishing Co., Audio-Visual Div., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

4 Core Curriculum Class in Action 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Zureau, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. Work of 
ninth-grade class from first meeting to 
final evaluation. 

Your Atomic World series: Let’s Look 


series Science 


| at the Atom (53 frames) and The Atom 


at Work (50 frames), color. Produced 
by Council of Atomic Implications, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Available 
from Society for Visual Education, 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Publications on Films 
Making Better Movies- 
Amateur Cinema League, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17 ($3). Guide for 
8mm and 16mm amateur photographers. 
Designs for Visual Education 
Planning for Effective Projection—two 


311. pages, 


| 
| 


and | 


free brochures; Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., | 


2711 No. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39. 
Bibliography of Films on Coopera- 
tives—American Institute of Coopera- 


tion, 1302 18th Street, N. W., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


| 








Yes, students can improve 
their spelling by using 


Gateways to 
Correct Spelling 


by Fred C. Ayer 


A scientific, modern, 
complete high school 
spelling textbook 


Write for information to 


The Steck Company 


Publishers 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 





























Jefferson 


AMERICAN PLAN 
PLANTATION ROOM ° 
Cocktail Lounge & Grille 
NEW AUDITORIUM 
COFFEE SHOP * SODA BAR 


MONTICELLO 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
Coach-and-Four 
Cocktail Lounge 


BOSCOBEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
ATLANTIC CITY’S POPULAR 
PRICE FAMILY HOTEL 


td Nr. Beach 


Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech enables the student 
to correct his mispronunciation, to enrich his 
vocabulary, and to speak more effectively 

Topics: Speech and personality, determining 
the correct pronunciation of words, improv 
ing one’s conversation, talking before groups, 
etc. Features: over 6000 words which offer 
spelling or pronunciation difficulties, tests for 
discovering words one may be mispronouncing 
records on which one can hear the 
pronunciation, vocabulary - building 

with self - marking tests, etc 


and 
correct 
manuals 
[: unbreakable records ...7 a | 
and manuals (over 700 pages) in 
an attractive case $10.95 


Intensive Spanish aol 
8 unbreakable records 


1512 S. 6th Street 

Russell Press Philadelphia 47, Pa 

We have discovered—and published— 

Writing over 200 new authors. We have made 

profitable publication of all kinds of 

A Book books possible. For complete informa- 

tion and proved results, send for our 

free, 32-page brochure, WE CAN 
. PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


562 pages, 
‘ $16 


Exposition Press 


MEW YORK 10 


wri 
DEPT. 


251 FOURTH AVE 


TE 
$T-3 








‘ag OW CAN I find a summer job?” 

* Joe will be asking you one of these 
days. “I think I better start looking 
around.” 

Why not turn that question right 
back to your homeroom program com- 
mittee? Why not appoint committees 
to plan and report on a well-rounded 
summer program which will be  in- 
triguing and worthwhile to the average 
teen-ager? Appoint your committees 
now and request them to report to the 
group from time to time. 

Here are some suggestions for com- 
mittees to work out: 

1. Summer jobs. Students with pre- 
vious job experience take charge of dis- 
cussion. Point out seasonal jobs espe- 
cially suitable to teen-agers—working 
on farms, at summer resorts, In ice 
cream parlors, paper routes, magazine 
subscription sales, delivering groceries, 
helping with housework and with 
young children. Tell where to look for 
these jobs. (State Employment Service 
is one place to look.) See major articles 
on job hunting in Practical English, 
beginning in the March 8 issue. An 
April “Career Club” article will tell 
how students have found summer jobs 

2. Job regulations. A committee ex- 
plains how to get a Social Security 
card (for those old enough): where to 
apply for work permits; which jobs re- 
quire permits. It also explains withhold- 
ing tax and other pav deductions which 
are likely to be made from pay checks 

3. Trips “at home.” For students 
who want a worthwhile summer not 
involving work, discuss visits to local 
factories, museums, art galleries, parks, 
agricultural experiment station, historic 
sites, court trials, etc. 

1. Hike and bike trips. Get in touch 
with your Local Council office of Amer 
ican Youth Hostels for information 
about interesting trails and byways 
and hostel sites. Discuss camping 
places, routes for canoe trips, estimate 
of expenses, what equipment to take, 
safety and other precautions. If you 
don’t know AYH’s local office address, 
write to the national office, 6 E. 39 St., 
New York City 16 

5. Longer trips via jalopy, public 
bus, train, or airplane. Secure travel 
information from transportation firms. 
Students tell of trips they've taken. 

6. Sports and handicraft. Discuss 
local park-system program for recrea- 
tion and handicraft work. Describe the 
Y's summer recreation program. De- 
scribe low-cost summer camp programs 
sponsored by the Y, the Boy Scouts, 
and other organizations. 
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TITLES TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

IVANHOE 

THE COUNT OF MONTE 
CRIST 

THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS 

MOBY DICK 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

ROFIN HOOD 

ARABIAN NIGHTS 
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Uustrated 


The Simple Attractive 
Voluntary, Teaching Method 


HE “comics habit” is almost universal among our 

school children, and progressive school administra- 
tors are taking advantage of this natural desire by in- 
corporating CLASSICS Illustrated in their curriculum, 
They find that CLASSICS Illustrated retain all the thrills, 
adventure and excitement of the blood and thunder 
variety of comics magazines without their ili effects or 
present-day criticisms. They find, too, that there is no 
more simple and attractive way of introducing great 
works of literature to their students, Each CLASSICS 
Illustrated issue is @ complete comic strip adaptation 
of an immortal literary work, graphically and movingly 
narrated with clarifying visual detail, Clear, simple text, 
heightened by brilliant, colored pictures make literature 
easy to teach — delightful to learn, Even the most back- 
ward pupil will grasp it with ease. 


ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS 
OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


Thousands of school officials—administrators, supervisors, 
principals and teachers—from Maine to California, after 
long-range tests enthusiastically hail CLASSICS Iilustrated 
as an effective teaching aid. They unanimously applaud 
their application in familiarizing pupils with the classics, 
as well as serving as a stimulus in reading the originals, 
Your comments and experiences with CLASSICS Illustrated 
will be welcomed. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


The 68 titles in the CLASSICS Illustrated series (more on 
the way) are specially priced for schools at 7/2 cents per 
copy. Mail your introductory order now. Please include 3 
cents postage for every 4 books ordered. 


GILBERTON CO., INC. Dept. ST-3 


826 Broadway e« New York 3, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: Gilberton Co. (Canada) Ltd., 84 Pearl St., Toronto 


CLASSICS 











“Travel Previews 


Teachers... 


‘Travel Previews” 


NEW ... Teaching Aid 
Manuals on Travel 


” 


Educational Series for 
Students .. . Parents 


educational series man 


vals are written and prepared especially 


for teachers and students 


Travel Preview’ 


manuals supply discussion topics on travel, 


historical and natural resources, 
data of our States, 
like material on Canada, 


statistical 
areas, cities, including 


Mexico, Hawaii 


and some foreign countries. Profusely illus 


trated. Manuals you will cherish for years, 


for their beauty and wealth of material on 


travel. 


Issued Quarterly. Sold only to or 


through teachers in series of six manuals 
at $5.00. Single issues—$1.25 each. Start 


with 
Number’’*, 
your 
Avoid disappointment 


the “1950—National Year 
issued about May 15th. Reserve 
“Travel NOW! 


Limited printing to 


Travel 


Previews’ manuals 


advonce subscribers only 


Teachers rate to Students if ordered thru 


teachers or parents 


1950 -Trave Year Numbers 


“TRAVEL PREVIEWS” 


4514 W. Medford Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 








Every student of 


CURRENT BOOKS 


++. and every teacher, too 
needs his own copy of 


“BOOK REVIEW” 





For a quarter-century, the New 
York Herald Tribune’s Sunday 
BOOK REVIEW has set the na- 
tional standard of excellence in 
the field of informed, critical 
writing about the best of the 
nation’s current books, Review- 
ers themselves follow it every 
week for mastery of style and 
expert appraisal. Authors cher- 
ish it. Bookstores all over the na- 
tion buy with it. And better book 
readers literally depend on it 


Now you, as a teacher—and your 
students too—can have your own 
subscription to it—that’s 52 
sues for $1. Less than 2 pennies 
a week, delivered! At this special 
low price for educational pur- 
poses, you will certainly want to 
subscribe to 


BOOK REVIEW 
NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


230 West 41st St., New York City 18 
For further information, use 
“Free Materials” coupon, page 45T 


is- 











HOLT 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


for Grades 7 through 12 


Reading e Listening 


e Speaking ¢ Writing 





JUNIOR BOOK 1 (for Grade 7) by Chase, Olson, and Huseby 
JUNIOR BOOK 2 (for Grade 8) by Chase, Olson, and Huseby 
JUNIOR BOOK 3 and SENIOR BOOK 1 (for Grade 9) 

by Sterling, Olson, and Huseby 
SENIOR BOOK 2 (for Grade 10) by Sterling, Huseby, and Olson 
SENIOR BOOK 3 (for Grade 11) by Sterling, Huseby, and Olson 
SENIOR BOOK 4 (for Grade 12) by Sterling, Olson, and Huseby 





Write for descriptive brochure 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








Map of English Literature — 35” by 45°” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





ONE WORLD THROUGH FRIENDSHIP 


by Sally Anderegg, Burnham School Teacher 
A Play for Classroom and Young Group Presentation 


5 Ce ots 4 a Copy, from 
THE WILLIAM- ae my R 
313 WEST 35th STREET ORK |, 
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} in 
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13 Best Seripts 


NONGRATULATIONS to 13 high 

4 school students whose award-win 
ning radio scripts appear in Audioscripts 
1949, the second collection issued by 
Audio Devices, Inc. Scripts include orig- 
inal dramas, adaptations, and an imag 
inary interview with G. Bernard Shaw 

These scripts won high honors in the 
1949 Scholastic Writing Awards. Also 
in collection are three scripts by 
college students. These also won awards 
in a parallel program conducted by the 
Association for Education by Radio. 
Audio Devices, Inc., is a sponsor in both 
programs. 

“Why do high school students write 
so much better than college students?” 
asked the puzzled editor of Audio- 
“Excellent teachers 
both radio and 


tne 


high 
composition.” 

All scripts in Audioscripts 1949 may 
be re-enacted without securing further 
permissions. List price of this collection 
is $2: school orders through Scholastic 
Book Service or Audio Devices, Inc., 
144 Madison Ave., N. Y., $1. Copies of 
the first collection (nine scripts) 
still available at 60 cents. 

Scripts authors in 
1949 are: 

Original Radio Scripts—“Sometime To- 
morrow.” Ist prize, Richard Jackson, Jr 
17. St. Gertrude School, St. Clair Shores 
Mich.. Teacher, Sr. M. Bernita, S.S.J.; “The 
Dream,” 2nd _ prize, 

Neil Jackson, 17, 

Redford H.S., De- 

troit, Mich., Teacher, 

Marjorie Stevens; 

“The Janitor’s Tale,” 

3rd_—s prize, Juanita 

Pennell and Ruth 

Hill, 15, North Sen- 

ior H.S., Bingham- 

ton, N. Y., Teacher, 

R. D. Merchant; 

Laying Place,” 4th prize, Richard 
McMahan, 17, Johnson City (N. Y.) HLS., 
Teacher, Mrs, Rose Sullivan; “Alone,” 4th 
prize, Louis Freizer, II, 17, Stuyvesant H.S., 
N. Y., Teacher, Mrs. G. Dobkin; “Chubby 
the Carrot,” 4th prize, Marian E. Tyrrell, 
17, Owego (N. Y.) Free Academy, Teach- 
er, Mrs. Turner; “Pier 51,” 4th prize, Win- 
throp Griffith, 17, Burlingame ( Calif.) 
H.S., Teacher, Fern Harvey. 

General Radio Scripts classification—“An 
Interview with George Bernard 
Shaw,” Ist prize, Elena Jean Svagzdys, 18, 
Brockton ( Mass.) H.S., Teacher, Ruth T 
Cosgrove; “High School Psychology,” 
Mary Carol Massi, 16, Union-Endi- 
Endicott, N. Y., Teacher, Miss 
“The Story Behind the Label,” 
Richard Wallace, 14, Evanston 
Township (Ill) H.S., Teacher, Mr. Pierce 
Ommanney: “Decision,” 4th prize, David 
Kiplinger, 15, Redford H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Stevens; “In Session,” 4th 
prize, Jim Erickson, 17, Roosevelt HLS., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Teacher, Mrs. Doherty. 
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Imaginary 
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Summer Schools in the U. S. 
(Continued from page 21-T 


MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis; C 
; W-u-g 

> Teachers College 
w-o-d-u 

shers College, Moorhead; C; 


Bemid ¢ J 12-A 


J 14-A 


Teachers College, Winona; C; J 12-A 
25; w-o-d-u 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; C; J 
12-A 26; w-o-d-u-g 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Duluth; C; J 12-A 26; w-d-u-s 


MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn A & M College, Aicorn; C; 
w-d-u 

Millsaps College, Jackson; ¢ M 30-A 8; d-u 

Mississippi College, Clinton; C; J 5-A 5: d-u 

Mississippi State College, State College; C 
J 5-A 21; w-o-d-u-g 

Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead; M 30-A 
4; d-u 

University of Missisippi, University, C; M 
31-A 18; w-o-d-u-g 


MISSOURI 

Central College, Fayette; C; J 12-A 11: d-u 

Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg; C; M 29-A 4; w-d-u-g 

Junior College of Flat River, Flat River; C; 
M 22-Ju 28; u 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville; C; J 5-A 10; w-o-d(W)-u-g 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Maryville; C; M 31-A 4; d-u 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City; C; J 12-Ju 
24; d(M)-u 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; J 20-S 1; 
w-d-u-g 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Gi- 
rardeau; C; M 29-A 4; w-d-u 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City; C; 
J 6-A 30; w-d-u-g 

University of Missouri, Columbia; C; w-o-d- 
u-g 

Washington University, St. Louis; C 

Webster College, Webster Groves; W; J 19- 
Ju 28; w-u 

Wentworth Military Academy 
M; J 12-A 4; d 


MONTANA 
College of Great Falls, College of Education 
Great Falls; C; J 16-Ju 29; w-u 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Bil- 
lings; C; J 12-A 10; w-u 
Montana State University, Missoula; C; J 12- 
>; W-o-d-u-g 
hern Montana College 
w-d 
rn Montana College of Education 
J 5-A 11; w-d-u 


NEBRASKA 
Creighton Univer 
u-g 
Nebraska State Teache 


: J 5-A 4 


Branch 


J 5-A 12; 


Lexington 


Havre; C; J 12- 


Kearney; 
Peru; C; 
ers College, Wayne; C; 
sity, Lincoln; C 
Union College, Lincoln; C; J 4-A 24; o-d-u 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; J 6-Ju 
29; w-o-d-u-g 
NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno; C; J 17-A 25; 
w-d-u-g 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
University of New Hampshire, 
Ju 5-A 11; w-d-u-g 
NEW JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station; 
W; Ju 1-A 23; u 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood; W; Ju 
1-A 5; 


Durham; C 


Mention Scholastic Teacher when you write. 





How can economies 


be brought to life? 


A BO T seven per cent of American high school students study a 
. required or elective course in economics. For years leaders have 
been deploring the “economic illiteracy” of the adult public, and 


demanding better preparation for economic citizenship. 
What is the answer? Is economics so difficult a subject that it 


should be relegated to college 


wx graduate school? Or should it be 


introduced into junior and senior high schools in simple but concrete 


and meaningful ways—either as an independent course, a problems 


of democracy course, or integrated into various phases of the social 


studies curriculum? If so, what is the best way to teach how our eco- 


nomic system works? 


The Twentieth Century Fund, leading American research founda- 
tion in the field of economic affairs, conscious of these educational 
problems, has joined forces with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring: 


A COMPETITION FOR TEACHERS 


Subject 


Awards will be given for the best outline 
or syllabus indicating the scope, kind, and 
cpproach of economic subject matter that may 
be most effectively taught in the junior or 
senior high school, to explain how our eco- 
nomic system works. Entries should include 
specific topics, methods, suggested resource 
materials, and plan of integration into the 
curriculum. They should also include for illus- 
tration one concrete unit outlined in detail, 
on some such topic, for example, as inter 
national trade, labor-management relations, 
taxation, inflation and deflation, the consumer, 
etc. Brevity is recommended and entries must 
not exceed 5,000 words maximum. 


Eligibility 

Open to all secondary or elementary school 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators who 
heave had direct classroom experience in 
related subjects, and are now employed in a 
local school or school system, public or pri- 
vate, in the United States and its possessions, 
or Canada 

No personnel of state departments of edu 
cation, national educational agencies, teachers 
college or university faculty members are 
eligible. 


Prizes 


Class !—Entries designed for Senior High 
School (10th, 11th, or 12th grades 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Class !l—Entries designed for Junior High 
School (7th, 8th, or 9th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Specifications 
All entries must be typewritten, double 
spaced, on white paper 8'2x11 inches, one 
side only, and mailed flat. They must bear on 
a separate sheet clipped to the first page the 
following information: 
Name of contestant 
School, grade, and subjects taught; or 
position and classroom experience 
City or town 
Home address 
Division of the contest in which entered 
Class | or Class 11) 
No manuscripts will be returned; therefore 
keep your own copy. All entries become the 
property of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
Scholastic Magazines. 


Closing Date 


All entries must reach the New York office 
of Scholastic not later than June 15, 1950 
Address: Twentieth Century Fund Teacher 
Contest, Care of Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Judging 

Final judging will be done by a jury of 
distinguished economists and educators, to be 
announced. The sponsors reserve the right not 
to award specific prizes if, in their judgment, 
the entries do not warrant them. Prize-winners 
will be notified by mail and announced in 
Scholastic Teacher next fall. 


* TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND x 
Scholastic Magazines 








OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
1950 


SIX WEEKS 
JULY 19 TO AUGUST 31 


2thkD 


offers 
Standard Courses 
plus 
Special Features in 
Counseling 
Rural Education 
Music, Physical Education 
Off-campus study tours 


Delightful Residence Facilities 


Write for catalogue 
Director of Summer Session 


Occidental College 
Box T, Los Angeles 41, California 











UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT'S 
FOREIGN Study TOUR 
JULY 1 - SEPT. 3 


England * France ° Italy 
Switzerland * Germany 
Luxemburg 


HOLY YEAR SIGHTSEEING 


Only 60 students can enjoy 

the University of Vermont's 

10 weeks’ all-inclusive For- 

eign Study Tour. They will 

gain exclusive entrés, un- 

usual contacts proferred 

by foreign governments to this tourist—stu- 
dent group. Opportunity to see Holy Year 
activities in Rome or Passion Play at Cber- 
anumergau. Classes on shipboard and in for- 
eign university classrooms. Twenty days 
total free time allows optional! side trips 
Tour highlights include historic London, in- 
dustrial Birmingham, Stratford, Oxford; glit- 
teiing Paris, Versailles; Normandy Beaches 
World Wars’ battlefields; lovely Geneva 
Black Forests, Heidelberg; Allied Hdq. and 
2 Zones of Germany; Rhine River trip, 
bombed-out Coblenz; picturesque Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. Study program car- 
rying 6 hrs. semester credit includes: Eco- 
nomic History of Western Europe Since 1919; 
Comparative Government of Western Eu- 
rope; Seminar in Social Economic and 
Political Programs of Western Europe. Lec- 
turers include English, French experts. All- 
inclusive COST $875.00. Guaranteed travel 
and accommodations, in this travel-jammed 
Holy Year. Early registration advised 


For information, application, write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


University of Vermont 
BURLINGTON 5, VERMONT 


























In 1950 
SPEND A SUMMER 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
Summer Session 
June 26—August 5 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Courses and Programs 


Low Course Fee of $45.00 
Six Weeks—Six or Seven Credits 


Bulletin Now Available 


ADDRESS A. L. KNOBLAUCH, Director 


Summer Session, University of Connecticut 
STORRS 
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New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark; 
C; Ju 3-A 17; u-g. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton; C; Ju 6-A 17; w-o-d-u-g 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair; C; Ju 5-A 17; w-o-u-g. 

Upsala College, Vast Orange; C; J 13-S 9; 
d-u 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College; C; J 12-A 5; 
w-d-u-g 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Ve- 
gas; C; J 5-A 18; w-d-u-g 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City; 
C: J 5-Ju 28; d-u-g 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; C; 
J 8-A 5; w-o-d-u-g 


NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; C; Ju 
d-u-g 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn; C; J 
o-u 

City College, New York; C; J 19-A 11; 

Columbia University, New York; C; Ju 10- 
A 18; w-o-d-u-g 

Cornell University, Ithaca; C; Ju 3-A 12; 
w-d-u-g 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, New York, C; Ju 
5-A 12; d-g. (See page 43-T.) 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; J 14-S 1; 
w-u-g 

Houghton College, Houghton; C; J 26-A 18; 

Hunter College, New York; C; Ju 10-A 18; 
u-g 

Nazareth College, Rochester; W; Ju 4-A 11; 
d-u 

New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany; C; Ju 5-A 17; w-d-u-g 

New York State College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo: C; Ju 5-A 12; w-o-d-u-g 

New York University, New York; C; w-o- 
d-u-g 

Niagara University, Niagara; C; J 27-A 11; 
w-u-g 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure 
C; Ju 3-A 9; w-d-u-g 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn; C 

Sienna College, Loudonville; C; J 30-A 11; u 

State Teachers College, Cortland; C 

State Teachers College, Fredonia; C 

State Teachers College, Geneseo; C 

State Teachers College, New Paltz; C; Ju 5- 
A 25; w-o-d-u-g 

State Teachers College, Oneonta; C; Ju 5-A 
12; w-o-u-g 

State Teachers College, Oswego; C; Ju 3-A 
11; w-d-u-g 

State Teachers College. Plattsburg; C; Ju 
5-A 11; w-u-g 

State Teachers College, Potsdam; C; Ju 3-A 
11; w-u-g 

Syracuse University, Syracuse; C; Ju 5-A 11; 
w-d-u-g 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York; C:; Ju 10-A 18; w-o-g 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo; C 

University of Rochester, Rochester; C; J 28- 
A 4; d(W)-u-g 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie; C; Ju 6-A 3 
w-d-u-g 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten 
Island; C; Ju 12-A 12; d-u 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Duke University, Durham; C: 
d-u-g 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville; 
C; J 5-A 19; w-d-u-g 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fay- 
etteville; C; u-g 

Guilford College, Guilford; C; J 5-A 5; d-u 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory; C; J 5-A 
18; w-d-u 

Mars Hill Junior College, Mars Hill; C; J 13- 
S 11; d-u 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Dur- 
ham; C; J 8-A 23; w-d-u-g 

State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, Raleigh; C; J 15-Ju 28; d-u-g 

State Teachers College, Elizabeth City; C 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
C; J 12-A 27; w-d-u-g 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; C; J 12- 
A ll; d-u 


J 14-A 31; w- 


Use School-tour Coupon, page 46-T. 
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Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullow- 
hee; C; J 12-A 31; w-d-u 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
Salem; C; d-u 

Woman's College University of North Calo- 
lina, Greensboro; C 


NORTH DAKOTA 

State Normal and Industrial College, Ellen- 
dale; C; J 12-A 4; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Dickinson; C; J 12- 
A 4; o-d-u 

State Teachers College, Mayville; C; J 12-A 
4; w 

State Teachers College 
w-d-u 

State Teachers College 
12-A 4; w-d-u 

University of North Dakota 
C; J 12-A 4; w-d-u-g 


Winston- 


Minot; C; J 12-A 4; 


Valley City; C; J 


Grand Forks; 


OHIO 

Ashland College, Ashland; C; J 12-A 11; d-u 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; C; d-u 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green; C; J 20-A 11; w-o-u-g 

College of Wooster, Wooster; C; J 
d-u 

Miami University, Oxford; C; 
d-u-g 

Mt. Union College, Alliance; C; J 5-A 11 

Ohio University, Athens; C; J 19-A 12; w-o- 
d-u-g 

St. John College, Cleveland; W; J 19-Ju 28; 
u-g 

St. Mary of the Springs College 
W; Ju 10-A 15; d-u 

University of Akron 
w-u-g 

University 
d-u-g 

Western Reserve University 
J 19-S 8; w-o-u-g 

Wilmington College 
18; d-u 

Wittenberg College 
d-u 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, C; J 19-A 11; 
d-u-g 

Youngstown College 
A 19; u 


OKLAHOMA 

East Central State College 
27; w-d-u 

Northwestern State College 
Ju 28; d-u 

Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater; C 


OREGON 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande; C,. J 19-A 11; w-d-u 

Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt 
J 19-Ju 28: u 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; C; 
J 19-A 11; w-o-d-u 

Pacific University, Forest Grove; 
18; w-o-d-u-g 

Southern Oregon College of Education 
land; C; J 19-A 11; w-d-u 

University of Oregon, Eugene; C; J 19-A 11; 
w-o-d-u-g 

University of Portland 
u-g 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College 

Allegheny 
d-u-g 


THER INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO 


13-A 5; 


J 19-S 1; we 


Columbus; 
Akron, C; J 19-S 12; 


of Toledo, Toledo; C; J 19-S 1; 
Cleveland; C; 
Wilmington 


C; J 12-A 


Springtield; C; J 12; w- 


Youngstown; C; J 12- 


Ada; C; M 29-Ju 


Alva; C; M 29- 


Angel; W; 


C; J 12-A 
Ash- 
Portland; C; 


d(M)- 


Reading; C; J 
College, Meadville; C; 


19-A ll; u 
J 13-A 26; 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Ceramics, Drawing, Advertis- 
ing, Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, 
Crafts, Teacher Training. 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 26, 1950 
Cat. Bex 54 


Beaver College, Jenkintown; C; J 19-Ju 28; 
o-d-u 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg; C; 
5; w-u-g 

Carnegie 


J 26-A 
Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; C; J 26-A 5; w-d-u-g 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
phia; C; J 26-A 5; w-d-u-g 
Duquesne University, Philadelphia; C; J 29- 
Ju 11; d-u-g 

Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro; 
C; J 5-A 25; d-u 

Geneva College, Beaver 
d-u 

Grove City College, Grove City; C; J 19-A 
18; u 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville; C; 
A 4; o-d-u 

Lehigh University, 

7; w-d-u-g 

Muhieaberg College 
2; w-d 

Pennsylvania Staté College 
C; J 13-S 2; w-d-u-g 

State Teachers College, 
J-A; w-0o-u 

State Teachers College, Clarion; C 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; 
C; J 5-A 25; w-d-u 

Stute Teachers College, Indiana; C 

Stuie Teachers College, Kutztown; C; J 5-A 
«uv; w-d-u 

State Teachers 
J v-A 25; w-u 

State Teachers College, 
d-u 

State Teachers College, 

State Teachers College, 
J 16-A 25; o-u 

State Tecchers College, 
J 5-A 25; u 

State ‘leachers 
J 5-A 25; d-u 

Temple University, 
15; w-o-u-g 

Thiel College, Greenville; C 

University of Pennsylvania, 
C; J 27-A 20; w-d-u-g 

University of Pittsburgh, 
J 19-S 8; w-o-u-g 

University of Scranton, 
5-A 3; u 

Westminster 
J 8-A 30; 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence College 
4, u 
Rhode 
dence; C; J 


Philadel- 


Falls; C; J 12-A 31; 


J 12- 


Bethlehem; C; J 28-A 


Allentown; C; J 12-S 


State College; 


Bloomsburg; C; 


College, Lock Haven; C; 


Mansfield; C; w- 
Millersville; C. 
Shippensburg; C; 


Slippery Rock; C; 


College, West Chester; C; 


Philadelphia; C; J 5-S 


Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh; C; 
Scranton; C; Ju 


College, New Wilmington; C 


w-d-u-g 


Providence; C; J 26-A 


Island College of Education, Provi- 

29-A 3; o-u-g 

Rhode Island State College 
J 5-A 11; w-d-u-g 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; C; 
J 17-A 18; d-u-g 

College of Charleston, 
12-S 1 

Furman University, 
16; w-o-u-g 

State College, 
w-d-u-g 

University of South Carolina, Columbia; C; 
J 13-A 16; d-u-g 

Winthrop College 
d-u-g 

Wofford College 
w-d-u 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Dakcta Wesleyan 
J 12-A 4; w-d-u 

Gene al Beadle 
M dison; C 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; 
C; Ju 5-A; w-d-u 

Southern State Teachers College, 
field; C; M 29-A 4; w-d-u 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion; C; 
J 5-A 4; w-o-d-u-g 

Yankton College, Yankton; C; J 7; 


TENNESSEE 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; 
C; J 6-A 19; w-d-u-g 

Fisk University, Nashville; C 

George Peabody College for 
Nashville; C 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; C; 
J 7-A 25; d-u. 


Kingston; C; 


Charleston; C; 
Greenville; C; 
Orangeburg; C; 

Rock 


Hill; J 12-A 4; w- 


Spartenburg; C; J 12-A 19; 


University, Mitchell; C; 


State Teachers College 
Spring- 


d-u 


Teachers, 


Manti, Echalaati: 


Teacher when you write. 


























UNIVERSITY 
of DETROIT 


1950 Summer Session 


offers 
Workshops for Teachers 


June 26—July 14 


Afternoons 


Workshop in Audio-Visual 

Methods in Teaching 
Conducted by Claude L. Nem- 
zek, PhD., Director of the 
Dept. of Education, Univer- 


sity of Detroit. 
2 credits 


July 17—Aug. 4 


Workshop in Remedial 
Reading 


Under the direction of Claude 
L. Nemzek, Ph.D., Director of 
the Department of Education, 
Staff augmented by other ex- 
perts in field. 

2 credits 


July 17—July 28 


Institute in Child 
Development 


Conducted by Alexander A. 
Schneiders, Ph.D., Director of 
the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, who will be assisted by 
other nationally known au- 
thorities. 

2 credits 


A wide variety of other credit 
Graduate and Undergraduate, 
offered by the University of 
in six-week Summer 
through Aug. 4, 1950. 


courses, 
will be 
Detroit 


Session, June 26 


For Information or Bulletin, Address: 


Dr. F. A. ARLINGHAUS 


Director of Summer Session 


University of Detroit 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


Special rates for teachers in active service 
Organized social and recreational program 
Living d ailable on and near 
the campus 


SUMMER SESSION—June 26 to August 4 
POST-SESSION—August 7 to September 1 





Students will find numerous offerings in 
xe Graduate School; in the College of 
Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in the Schools 
ot Architecture, Ce 

Music, Pharmacy, Education, Journalism, 
Library Science, Public Administration, 

Religion, and Social Work; an 


par ts of Occupational Therapy, Physi- 


mmerce, Engineering, 


cal Therapy, Radio, and Cinema 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are offered 
in the fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio- 
Visual Education, Remedial Reading, 
Speech Correction, School Administration, 
Counseling and Guidance, Intercultural 
Education, Communications, Physical Edu- 
cation 

Write to Director for Summer Sessio 

Bulletin 


University of Southern California 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 











SPECIALIZED summer 


Educational Opportunities 


in cool, colorful Colorado 


COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 


Visit the Rockies, See Central City 


Master's Degrees in guidance 
and counseling, industrial arts 
education, physical education. 
vocational education 
in education. psychology, libra- 
rianship. 


courses 


Two 4-week terms 
June 19-July 14 — July 17-Aug. 11 
Get catalog from 


Summer Session Director 
COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 


Fort Collins, Colorado 








Sightseeing Plus Insight 


27 Group Tours Under Educa. 

tional Leadership. All Over 

Europe and Round the World. 

Several Studytours Afford 

Academic Credit. 

$699 up 
Write for Free Booklet A 

WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Columbia University Travel Service 
2960 BROADWAY. N. Y. 27, N. Y. 








Memphis State College, Memphis; C; J 
6-A 22: w-o-d-u-g 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro; C; J 6; w-o-d-u 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, 
Nashville; C; J 12-A 18; w-o-d-u 
Southern Missionary College, Collegedale 
Cc; J 12-A 11; d-u 
Tennessee A -ultural and Industrial State 
College; N ville; C; J 5-A 18; w-d-u-g 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute Cooke- 
ville; C 5-A 19; w-d-u 
University of Chattanooga, Chi 
J 12-S 1; w-u-g 
of Tennessee 
w-d-u-g 


Stephen Austin State Teachers College 
Nacogdoches; C; J 1-A 24; w-d-u-g 

Baylor University, Waco; C:; J A 18; d- 
u-g 

East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce; C; J 5-A 25; w-d-u-g 

Edinburg Regional College. Edinburg; J 1-A 
20; d-u 

Lamar College, Beaumont; C; J 8-S 1 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; C 
25; d-u 

North Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton; C; J 5-A 25: w-o-d-u-g 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; 
Cc: J 6-Ju 14; d-u-g 

Prairie View A & M College, Prairie View; 
C; J 5-A 26; w-d-u-g 

Sam Houston State Teachers 
Huntsville; C 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; C; J 6-A 26 
d-u 

Southern Methodist University 
J 5-A 31; w-d-u-g 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos; C; J 5-A 24; w-d-u-g 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville Cc: 
J 5; d-u 

Texarkana College. Texarkana J-A; wu. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; C 

Texas College, Tyler; C; J 5-A 5; w-d-u-g 

Texas College of Arts and _ Industries; 
Kingsville; C; J 5-A 26; w-u-g 

Texas Southmost College, Brownsville: C; 
J 2-Ju 15; u 

Texas State College for Women 
W: J 7-A 28; w-d-u-g 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock; C; 
J 1; w-o-d-u-g 

Tillotson College, Austin; C; J 1-A 9; d-u 

University of Texas, Austin; C 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon; 
C: J 2-A 23; o-u-g 


UTAH 

Brigham Young University 
d-u-g 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City 
J 19-A 31; w-o-d-u-g 

Utah State Agricultural College 


College, 


Dallas; C; 


Denton; 


Provo; C; 


Logan; C 


VERMONT 

St. Michaels College, Winooski; C; J 26-A 
4; w-d-u-g 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington; 
C; Ju 6-A 12; w-o-d-u-g. (See page 40-T.) 


VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary 
burg; C: J 20-A 27; w-d-u-g 

Emory and Henry College, Emory; J 19-A 
19; d-u 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; C 
w-d-u-g 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; J 12-A 17; 
d-u 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; C; J 19-A 
11; w-d-u 

Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, Fredericksburg; W: J 19-A 
11; w-d-u 

Roanoke College, Salem; C 

State Teachers College, Farmville; W 

University of Richmond, Richmond: C; w- 
d-u-g 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville; C; 
J 26-A 19; w-d-u-g 

Virginia State College, Petersburg; C; J 19- 
A 18; w-o-d-u-g 

Virginia Union University 
J 19-A 18; w-d-u 


Williams- 


J 20-A 18; 


Richmond: C; 


Use Travel and Study Coupon, page 46-T 








MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
1950 


Marquette University presents the pleasant 
prospect of Summer Studies in a vacation 
climate 

nd admin- 


Of special interest 


istrators in primary, secondary and higher 


education are Marquette’s conferences, in- 
stitutes, workshops and courses in practi- 
c al duc ation 

Graduate and undergraduate courses will 


be offered in the colleges of 


LIBERAL ARTS 
JOURNALISM 
BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
NURSING, and in the 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
All course offerings are under the direction 
of a distinguished faculty with outstanding 
guest lecturers 
REGULAR SESSION, June 26 to August 4 
LONG SESSION, June 12 to August 3 
Bulletins and application blanks are now 
available. Write to the Registrar, 615 N. 
Eleventh Street. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 3 Wisconsin 














INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
July 3 - Aug. 11 Saltillo 


MEXICO 


Summer session in la Escuela 
Normal. Small classes. Vacation 
attractions. Conversation with in- 
dividual tutor two hours daily. 
A complete and varied program 
for Beginning. Intermediate. and 
Advanced. Transcripts signed by 
State Department of Education. 


Good places to live. Hotel or 
homes. Wholesome food. purified 
water. Pleasant mountain el i 
a charming colonial Mexican city. 


Mary Wise, sox 343-s. Oblong, Ill. 


Registrar in charge of all enrollments 








READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








due to travel motion, 





WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College 
Ellensburg; C; J 14-A 15; 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; C; 
18; w-d-u-g 
Gonzaga University 


of Education, 
w-o-d-u-g 
J 12-A 
Spokane; C; J 19: w- 
College of Washington, Pullman; C; 
2-A 4; w-d-u-g 
University of Washington 
19-A 18; w-d-u-g 
Walla Walla College, College Place; C 
Western Washington College of Education 
Bellingham; C. J 19-A 18; w-o-d-u-g 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Concord College, Athens; C:; J 5-A 25; d-u 
Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown: C 
w-o-d-u 
Liberty State 
5 l-u 


Seattle; C; Ju 


College, West Liberty; 


College, Institute, C; 
w-d-u 

sinia University, Morg 
w-d-u-g 


antown 


WISCONSIN 
Central State 
Point; C; J 19-Ju 28; w-d-u 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee; C; 
J 6-A 4; w-d-u-g. (See page 42-T.) 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere; 
(W)-u 
State Teachers College 
Ju 28; w-d-u 
State Teachers 
Ju 22; w-o-u 
State Teachers College 
26-A 4: w-d-u-g 
Teachers College 
28; d(W)-u 
Teachers College 
Teachers College 
w-d-u-g 
ite, Menon 


Teachers College, Stevens 


Cc; @ 


Eau Claire; C; J 19- 


College, LaCrosse; C; J 13- 


Milwaukee; C: J 
Oshkosh; C; J 


River Falls 
Superior; C; J 12- 
ionie; C; J 19-Ju 28 
aban 2g 
Jniversity of Wisconsin 
23-A 18; w-d-u-g 
WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie; C; J 
w-d-u-g 


Madison; C; J 





Summer Schools Outside U. S. 
Continued from page 7-T) 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Acadia University 
undergrad and grad 
on Canada 


ONTARIO 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY, Hamilton; Ju 3- 
A 11; liberal arts. See page 44-T 

Queen's University, Kingston; Ju 
retresher, fine arts, credit courses 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa: J 1-A 31 
liberal arts; F; courses in French and 
English 

University of Toronto 
arts, sciences, education; one 
courses are graduate 
University of Western Ontario, IL 
Ju 3-A 12; arts, drama, physical 
tion, religion; one 


QUEBEC 

*Institute Pedagogique St. Georges, Uni- 
versity of Montreal, Montreal 9; Ju 4-A6 
psychology and education courses for 
teachers conducted in French 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, Quebec; J 
undergrad and grad languages and 
losophy. See page 44-T 

McGill University, Montreal; Ju 3-A 12 
J 28-A 10; French L, civilization and fine 
arts; 1 yr of college French, recommenda- 
tion from instructor compulsory use of 
French during session, geography 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, Montreal 
J 28-A 11; French L and C; all courses 
conducted in French. See page 44-T 

University of Western Ontario, Trois Pisto- 
les; Ju 6-A 23; French Eng- 
lish-speaking students 

SASKATCHEWAN 

University of Saskatchewan 
3-A 12; arts and sciences 


LATIN AMERICA 
ARGENTINA 


*National University of 
de Temporado; Maipu 720 
A; courses will include Spanish 
German, English, Italian 


CHILE 

University of Chile, Santiago de 
silla 10-D; Ju 10-A 19; (winter terms); 
sociology, philology, Chilean and other lit., 
Spanish; bachelor’s degree: courses in 
Spanish and English 

COLOMBIA 

University of 
session indefinite 
of 20 students 


CUBA 

Havana Business University; J 28-A 22; 
Spanish L and lit.; business courses; F 

UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA; Ju 10-A 19; 
Spanish lit., language, social sciences, cul- 
ture. See page 45-T. 


Wolfville; Ju 5-A 17; 


liberal arts, courses 


2-A 15 


Toronto; Ju 3-A 11; 
education 


sondon; 
educa- 


27-A 5; 


phi- 


courses for 


Saskatoon; Ju 
education; F 


Tucuman, Escuela 
Tucuman; Ju- 
French, 


Chile, Ca- 


Summer 
minimum 


Andes, Bogota 
Depends on 


Los 





COSTA RICA 

University of Costa Rica, San Jose; Ju 3- 
A 19; Latin American L, C and lit.; high 
school Spanish certificate lectures in 
Spanish 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

University of Santo Domingo, Ciudad Truj- 
illo; Ju 11-A 14; Spanish L and lic; 
bachelor’s degree; conducted in Spanish 
and English 


GUATEMALA 

University of San Carlos (Apply to Nora B 
Thompson, Apt. 26 A, 4400 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.); Ju 3-A 19; Spanish on 
all levels. Mayan civilization. Special 3 
weeks course (Ju 3-21) in Eng. for Social 
Studies teachers on Central American his- 
tory and lit.,. conducted throughout Guate- 
mala 


MEXICO 
ESCUELA DE BELLAS ARTES, San Miguel 
de Allende, Guanajuato; Ju 1-S 15; paint- 
ing, sculpture, carving, weaving, Mexican 
culture. See page 44-T 
ESCUELA INTERAMERICANA DE VERANO 
(Interamerican Summer School, Saltillo 
Mexico), Apply Donald S. Custer, Box 413 
Salida, Colorado; Ju 3-A 11; Nov 13-Dec 
22; Spanish language and conversation 
shorthand, folklore, bachelor’s degree (for 
grad standing). See page 44-T 
Instituto Tecnologico y de Estudios Supe- 
riories, Apartado 118, Monterrey: Ju 10- 
A 19 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF SPAN- 
ISH, Saltillo; Ju 3-A 11; Spanish gram- 
mar, conversation, Mexican lit., history, 
dances, songs; F; Apply Mary Wise, Box 
343, Oblong. Ill. See page 42-T 
Mexico City College, Coahuila 2223 - 3er 
Piso, Mexico D.F.; J 19-A 27; Spanish L 
and C, liberal arts; F 
National University of 
71, Mexico DF.; J 
arts, crafts; F; most 
some in English 
Jniversidad Michoacana de 
Hidalgo, Morelia, 
Apply Philip C 
State College, State 


PERU 
*University of 
Spanish 
culture 
reading 


Mexico, San Cosme 
30-A 14; L and lit 
classes in Spanish 


San Nicolas 
Michoacan; Ju 3-A 
Newman, Pennsylvania 
College, Pa 


San Marcos, Lima: 
Latin American lit 
archeology, sociology 
knowledge Spanish 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic 
German 


Ju-A 
Peruvian 

economics; 

required 

of Puerto Rico 


Institute San 


NEAR EAST 


ISRAEL 
Ber! Katznelson Institute, Kfar Saba; Ju 6- 
A 18; general survey of life and culture of 


Mention Scholastic Teacher when you write. 





FORDHAM 
NIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 11 


Day Session Courses in 


LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 
THEATRE 


Pre-school - elementary - secondary 
and religious education 
(Five graduate divisions in 
Education ) 


TION AT BOTH GRAD- 
UNDERGRADUATE 
LEVELS 


INSTRUC 
UATE and 


For 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER SESSION 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


New York 58, N. Y 
FOrdham 7-5400 


Catalogue, Address: 


Evening Session—June 19 to Aug. 10 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7. N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1366 














Free teaching material 
_See coupon pp. 45-T, 46-T 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


| Quick I. ‘Easy be Private! | 
need mo —any amou $50 to 

; a vand mail this ned for com lete details of te naidential ] 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
1 Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of yourown home 

! BY MAIL on your signature only. eer Ls convenient i] 

1 monthly instaliments—not necessary to on principal 1 
pom | summer vacation if your salary stops! Full details 

| mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this adtoday! | 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. F-151K ] 
| 210 State Finance Bidg., Des Moines 8. towa 


l ADDRESS 


NAME. 








| 
i 
l 
SPatS — ae eee we —- | 








Learn Spanish 
INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 3-Aug. 11 
Nov. 13-Dee. 22 
Combine interesting vacation with Span- 
ish Conversation, PRIVATE TUTORS 
three hours daily. Scheduled classes. 
Native faculty. M. A. Degree. Spanish 
Secretarial Training. G. I. Approved. 
Incorporated Dept. University Studies, 
Mexico. Moderate rates, lodging in pri- 
vate homes. Beautiful campus. Bulletin. 
DONALD 8S. CUSTER 

13 


Salida, Colorado 


7th Season: 


Box 4 











IN EUROPE 


Franco - International University 


of STRASBOURG 


(France) 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1950 
8 Weeks: July 3rd-August 28th 
FRENCH — GERMAN 
Language, Civilization, Literature 
15 classes per week in each section 
For information and programmes write 
SECRETARIAT DES COURS D’‘ETE 
UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG, FRANCE 








University of Montreal 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June: 28th — August: 11th, 1950 


The ideal place to improve your French, at 
the French speaking University of Montreal 
in a typically French environment 
Three Sections: Elementary — Intermediate — 
Postgraduate, leading to the M.A. in French 
All courses given by prominent French-speak 
ing professors and specialists in the various 
fields of French language, culture and 
literature 
ORGANIZED RECREATION 

a f { i inform 
J. A. Houpert, Director, French Summer School, 
University of Montreal, Montreal. Canada 








Canada 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


Hamilton, Ontario 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 3-AUGUST 11, 1950 
Liberal arts programme with special courses 
in Counselling, Conversational French, 
Folk Dancing, Crafts, etc 
Write for Illustrated Calendar 
Director of Extension, McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 








QUEBEC, CAPITAL OF FRENCH CANADA 
Summer Courses (June 27th-August Sth 
DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH: Oral French, Gram- 
mar Literature (Intermediate and Advanced 
curses and Ph.D 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 

Ph.lL. and Ph.D 
Peenes t 
Secretariat des Cours d'éte, 


Courses in English): 


Université Laval 








Quebec, Canada 


anguage; university ma- 
Abraham Katsh, For- 
New York Univ., 


Israel, Hebrew 
triculation. Apply 
eign Languages Dept., 
New York.) 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 
*Alpbach (Apply 
19-S 10; 
theol- 


Austrian College Society 
Kolingasse 19, Vienna IX); A 
European lit., history, economics, 
ogy; conducted in German 

Salzburg, Musikhochschule Mozarteum (Ap- 
ply Schwarzstrasse 26, Salzburg); Ju 20- 
A 31; music and drama 

University of Graz, Graz; S 
try; conducted in German 

University of Innsbruck, Innsbruck; J 
S 16 (4 independent courses of 3 weeks 
each); L and C. Apply to Meinhard- 
strasse 3, Innsbruck.) 

Iniversity of Vienna (Apply Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45 St 
N.Y.C.) Ju 23-S 2; held at Schloss Traun- 
see in Altmuenster; L and C; conducted 
in English 
Iniversity of 


micro-chemis- 


25- 


Vienna, Bad 
political science, L 
German 


Ischl; A 
and C 


1-28 
economic con- 


ducted in 


BELGIUM 
Brussels Educa- 
Lexington 
in his- 


American 
420 
courses 


(Apply Belgiu 
tional Foundation, Inc 
Ave., N.Y.C.); Ju 12-A 21 
tory of ait 

University of Ju 31-A 26 

contemporary French 


French 
lit- 


Brussels 
language and 


erature 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
*Charles University and Slavonic 
Prague; Ju 20-A 18; Slavonic 


DENMARK 

International People’s College 
fortnight courses starting Ju 
A 26, S 9. S 23; international 
Danish social and cultural 
conducted in English 

University of Copenhagen; A 1-30; L and C 
(Apply Danish Students Information Bu- 

Studiestraede 6, Copenhagen, K.) 


Institute 
studie 


Elsinore; 
31, A 12 
relations 
conditions 


reau 


FRANCE 
ALLIANCE 
Raspail, Paris 6¢ 
cabulary, lectures 
Centre Culturel 
mount, Royaumont: A 
thought, modern life 
Fontainebleau—Music and Fine 
S i; L and C. (Apply Secretary 
bleau Schools, 122 E. 58 St., N.Y.C.) 
Intitut de Pantheon, 31 rue du Sommer- 
Paris Ve; Ju 4-S; French L and ¢ 
*Institute de Phonetique, 19 rue des Bernar- 
dine, Paris Ve; J 26-Ju 15, Ju 17-A 5; 
phonetics 
rsity of Aix-Marse 
International de ( 
S-10; L and C 
*Univeisity of Besancon 
L and C 
*University of 
at Pau); Ju 
University of 
and C 
University of 
and C 
*University of Grenoble, Gren 
S 26; L and C 
*University of Lille; Lille 
and C 
*University of Lyons, Lyon Ss 
L and C 
University of Montpellier 
Oct 30; L and C 
University of Paris 
and C 
University of Poitier Institut de Touraine) 
held at Tours; Ju-Sept; L and C 
1, rue de la Grandiere, Tou 
University Rennes; held at 
Ju 16-A 27; L applv*ll 
la Borderic, Parame, France). 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG 
bourg; Ju-A; German and Fr 
C. See page 44-T 


FRANCAISE 

Ju 1-31 
conver 
International de 
16-31 


101 
gra 


Boulevard 
nmar, vo- 
ation 

Royau- 
French art 


Arts; Ju l- 
Fontaine- 


sard 


ille 


annes 


held at College 
Canne Ju 15- 


Unive 
Besancon; A 1-31 


Bordeaux 
and ¢ 
Ju 


Bordeaux 
18-A 28; L 


Caen, Caen 


17-A 


Dijon, Dijon; Ju 17-S 
»ble 
Ju 18-A 13; 
27-Oct 
Montpellier; S 1- 


Paris; Ju 15-A 12; L 


apply 


Saint-Malo 


i ¢ avenue de 


ana 


Stras- 
ench L and 


Scholastic Teacher when you write. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 


ZURICH, Switzerland 


Under the auspices of the Swiss Federal Institute 
Technology and the University of Zurich 


July 17 to August 19 or 26, 1950 


Courses in Political and Social Sciences (in Eng- 
lish); German Language and Literature. For grad- 
uates, teachers and upper classmen. 

Sixth week in the Swiss Alps (August 19 to 26). 
Weekend excursions to all parts of Switzerland 


For programs and information, apply to: 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN STUDIES 
Munsterhof 20, Zurich, Switzerland 











SWITZERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


Summer Course in Modern French 
Pleasant and Useful Holidays 
Four sessions, each lasting 
3 weeks, from the 17th of 
July to the 7th of October. 
CREDITS ARE AWARDED 
For detailed 


SECRETARIAT DES COURS DE VACANCES 
CITE, LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 


information write to: 





UNIVERSITY, Oslo, Norway 


Summer School for American Students, 1950 
6 weeks session June 26 to August 5, 1950 
For catalogue and information write 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
St. Olaf College Northfield, Minnesota 








UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE (Italy) 


1950 Spring and 8S 1950-51 Winter and 
Spring Courses fer Foreigners 
March (5-June 15; July 15-August 31 
November 15-February 15 
Enroliment Fee: Spring and Winter Courses: $19.25 
approx.)\—Summer Courses: $16.00 (approx.) 
I Language Literature, H r Hist f 


\ 


I full inform plea pply 
CENTRO DI CULTURA PER STRANIERI 
UNIVERSITA’ di FIRENZE (italy) 











UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 26th—August 19th. 
Painting, Music, Drama, Handicrafts 
and Oral French 
Department of Extension, University 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Director 
of Alberta, 


Apply 














MEXICO 


Complete program of courses in Arts and 
Crafts. Remarkably inexpensive living con 
ditions. For catalog, address 

STIRLING DICKINSON, Assoc. Director 


ESCUELA DE BELLAS ARTES 
Insurgentes 3, San Miguel De Allende, 
Guanajuato, Mexico 


(POP LOL LOLOL LLLOP 








UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 
Summer courses in French Language 1950 
4 Terms of 3 Weeks from: July 17 to October 7 
Special courses for Teachers of French 
From july 17 te August 12 
f Programm i inf 
Cours 


ramme i »rmation please apply to: 
de Vacances, University of Geneva, 
Geneva, Switzerland 











45.T 





*University of Toulouse; held at Bagneres- 


-Ri ° " . . . 
de-Bigorre; Ju 15-A 15; L and C Visit Euro e Thi S University of Havana 
GERMANY p S oummer SUMMER SCHOOL 
Academy of Music, Cologne (Oberlan- in Low-cost Study Tours! 10th 
derufer 144); Ju 10-24; music and its ap- : JULY 10 SESSION AUGUST 19 
preciation. sotersationst Summer School, Mayrhofen, Austrian REGISTRATION: JULY 3 TO JULY 8, 1950 
Berlin Institute of Technology, Berlin Tyrol: Refresher Courses in German, sports, lectures . . . — 
sng a music (Salzburg Festive Courses in the following subjects will 
— not ~_ cama The Concept of a si a —  Remen nPmreing R eee toes be offered ener nige eh ne sae 
ropean Society } er teachers 6f Seensh Seine ae Advanced Spanish, Spanish Conversation, 
Bonn University, Bonn (Rittershausstr. 15); prsclap ecg f French, Mozarteum, Salzburg: semi Method of Teaching Spanish, Spanish 


nar in Directing Drama & Opera. Holiday Course in - 
A 14-S 3; Rhineland vacation tour | Copenhagen. tour of - Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Gram- 
gp ur _of Scandinavia, England, France mar, Commercial Spanish, Spanish Litera- 


a University, Erlangen; Ju 22-A 6; ee a France Spain. All ture, Hispanic American Literature, Latin 
art and cultural history of Franconia ee Raves oe Re Kin at $550.00. lnile American History, Social, Political and 
Freiburg University, Breisgau; A 1-22: L ’ - ime if desired Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts, 
and C P ‘ oe Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music. 
Goettingen University, Goettinge -20 ‘or in lormation apply to aARORDE TRAVEL Many Special Courses will also be given 
Heidelbers atsaeanes joamee eset SERVICE, Inc., d by Bu- Extracurricular lectures by Cuban and 
L and C ; : oo ~ gt ~~ Teachers, 1776 Fan Bose New York Latin American Scholars; visits to public 
. 2 ° 19, Circle 7-7225 buildings, places of historic interest, 
Kiel University, Kiel; A 2-18: An Insight sugar mills, tobacco plantations; country 
in the Life of a Modern University trips; sports, cultural and social events 
Marburg University, Marburg; A 7-26; Ger- j ae shall be offered to those attending the 
: Summer Session 

















many in the Intellectual Trends of the further information may be cbteined from: 
FE nog nN Buy U.. U. S. Savings Bonds | THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Munich University, Munich 1-27; Land C — UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havene, Cube 
Tuebingen University, Tuebingen; A _ 20- 

S 17; advanced course in Germanic phi- fg nan : ee 

lology IN THE MIDWEST | 


| HEART OF THE U. $.—Abundant Crops—Stoble 
GREAT BRITAIN M i D LA N D Economy — Good Schools — Friendly People | 
Apply to the Institute of International TEACHERS AGENCY, 310 Flynn Bidg., Bes Meines, lowe 


Education, 2 West 45th St.. New York, N. Y., Me mber Nat'l Ass'n Teach. Agencies Steffey Mgr. 45th Year 
for the following six universities — : 























University of Birmingham; Ju 8-A 19; 
Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama 

University of Leeds; Ju 10-A 19; British 
Economic Thought and Problems 

University of London; Ju 10-A 18; The Arts 


in Britain Today } a8 - 
University of Nottingham: Ju 8-A 18; Edu- P 
cation in England, Its Development. Or- ; 


ganization, and Characteristics 

University of Oxford; J 30-A 11; Western See also page 46-T 

Europe since 1870; History Literature, 

Philosophy, Economics This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to 

University of St. Andrews; Ju 8-A 19; Great Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Britain in the 19th and 20th Centuries You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 
os = 





British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, SO SSS SS SSS S222 SSF SSS SOS SF Be Ss 222 S22 Se 
London; 2 weeks in A at Devon; A 26- 
S 4 at York; two separate drama courses 

British Social Hygiene Council, Tavistock BITUMINOUS COAL STATE FINANCE, p. 43-T (1) Wetmore Declamation 
House N., Fevimock Square, — INSTITUTE, p. 5-1 () Info. on small loans, Bureau, p. 42-T 
bo . | ie 31-A 14; The Schools and [] Coal at Work p. 43-1 [] William-Frederick Press, 

ura ife . 
Burton Manor Residential College for Adult GENERAL MOTORS, p. 18-T + 


Education, — Wirral, Cheshi ~ weekly C) “ABC's of Hand Tools Books, Plays, 
Se ee ee ] Reprint of material in Publications Audio Visual 


Europe today 0 Sands. ¢& Seaton 
“7 Po een “ a ey Rion si fe) sats a [) Audio Devices, Inc., Equipment 
- (ae carte agg HOUSEHOLD FINAN f . 
Fabian Society, 11, Dartmouth St., London, 30-1 ce, _ B- 33-1 ; and Supplies 
S. W. 1; Ju 29-A 26; weekly courses on . > ] Frederic Publishers, 
aspects of Socialism, culture, philosophy [) Info. on filmstrip p. 46-T (] A. F. Films, p. 31-T 
(held various locations) lecture loans Exposition Press, p. 36-T {_) American Can, p. 27-T 
Institute of Sociology, LePlay House, Led- (] Gilberton Co., p. 37-T (] Association Films, p. 33-T 
bury, Herefordshire; Ju 17-29; English B. LOWE, p. 46-7 ] Henry Holt & Co., p. 38-T British Information 
ma ee eae [] Info. on old jewelry sale = Markhart, p. 46-T Service, p. 32-T 
ogical « -) P ™m . ° P 
Labour Party, International Department, MIDLAND TEACHERS () Murray Hill Books, Educational Film Library 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, AGENCY, p. 45-T p. 35-T = Assn., p. 31-T 
S. W. 1; Ju 1-A 12; weekly courses in [-] Teaching opportunities (C) New York Herald Tribune, Film Program Service, 
home economic policy, foreign policy, p. 38-T p. 33-T 
local government, party 0 ganization MILLERS’ NATIONAL [] J. Rathburn, Assoc., [_] Filmfax Productions, 
(held at Bangor and Dorking) FEDERATION, p. 2-T p. 38-T p. 33-T 
Loughborough : ollege. Leicestershire, Eng- [) Descriptive leaflet of (CD Ronald Press Co., p. 36-T _] Flory Films, p. 46-T 
land; Ju 31-A 12, A_ 13-26; education, J sh ‘ k led Build 
drama, art, weaving, woodwork, metal- nutrition materials C) Russell Press, Pp. 36-7 | Knowledge Builders, 
work, physical education [] <cholastic Book Service, _ P 46-T 
University College of the Southwest, Exe- NATIONAL BUREAU OF p. 34-1 Permo, p. 31-T 
ter; 3 weeks in A; L, C, lit.; primarily PRIVATE SCHOOLS, (1) School House Books, [] RCA Victor, p. 48-T 
for foreigners from Europe but U/S. stu- p. 46-T p. 38-T [] Slidecroft, p. 31-7 
dents ga ag P , er (1 Details on schools or [] Steck Co, p. 36-T [] United World Films, 
*University o London nstitute o d- — 
4 t ry @ A ‘ . 29-7 
vanced Legal Studies; M 27-Ju 26; aspects camps to buy or sell ‘ een-Age Books, p. 20-T “6 
of English law 
University of London—School of Slavonic 
Studies; A 1-29; Slavonic languages; held 
either in London or Paris 
. . . 


Please print. 
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The British Council is arranging for a 
variety of short courses during the summer 
which may be of interest to teachers and 
specialists in their field. Direct inquiries to 
3 Hanover St., Lundon, W. 1 


(Continued on page 47-T) a i State 
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Mention Scholastic Teacher when you write. This coupon valid for two months 
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DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR 
SELL A PRIVATE SCHOOL 

OR SUMMER CAMP? 

CS Sunes UA 


4 1 


Kor 


Real Estate Dept.—Sec. R 
National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth 4ve.. New York I ML 2-8840 








Just Off the Press! Just Off the Press! 
THE 4-STAR C yy bape te ge TEST- 
i BUILDER 
Para Arra 
D . ieee One Tr 


Markhart Vocabulary Service, Preston, idaho 





Broken Jewelry Wanted 


Nationally-known dealer will pay highest cash prices 
for jewelry, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, watches, 
ete. Cash mailed promptly. Satisfaction assured. Send 
articles or write for FREE shipping container 


LOWES 
Established 1934 


Holland Building St. Lovis 1, Mo 


Dept. T 








THANK You, Scholastic Teacher, 


NEW 


OUR own ‘UNITED STATES. 2. THE 
GooD Latin 


NEIGHBORS ALL 
are the book 


25¢ per copy. 20¢ per copy when purchased in 
quantities of twelve plus FREE COPY FOR TEACHER 


FREDERIC PUBLISHERS 


149 Kenilworth Place Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 








16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 
48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTILAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 
To rent or buy, write for catalog 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











ANCIENT 


EGYPT © GREECE © ROME 
Three authoritative filmstrips correlating 
social studies with language & visual arts 
$3.00 each or 6 for $15.00, plus postage 
FLORY FILMS, INC., Schocl Films Division 
303 East 71st Street New York 21, N.Y 








Free Materials and Literature 


gi Travel and Study 


(continued from p. 45-T) 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to 


Scholastic Teacher, 


7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


You will receive information free from the advertisers. 


Study Tours 
FOREIGN 


Laborde Travel Service, 
p. 45-T 
Students 


Travel Assn 


International 
p. 31-T 
University of, 


Arts, p. 44-7 


Vermont 
p. 40-T 
World Study Tours, 
p. 42.T 


Mexico, p. 44-T 
Florence, 
p. 44.1 
Geneva, 


Summer Schools p. 447 


United States 


Chicago, School of the 
Art Institute of, p. 41-T 
Colorado A & M, p. 42-T 
Connecticut, 
of, p. 40-T 
Detroit 
p. 41-T 
Fordham University, 
p. 43-T 

Marquette University, 
p. 42.T 
Occidental 
p. 40-T 
Southern California 
University of p 


Havana, 
p. 45-T 
international 
Mexico, p. 42-T 
University School, p. 44-T 
Lausanne, 
University of, p. 44T 

McMaster 
p. 44-T 

Montreal, 
p. 44.7 

College 
p. 44-T 


42.7 pean Studies 


Please print 


Name 


School 


i ceatimtnintniets 


This coupon valid for two months 


Summer Schools 


Banff School of Fine 


Escuela de Bellas Artes, 


University of, ‘ p 
[) Northern Pacific, p 
15-T 

] Tanner Gray Line, p 


University of, 
University of, 
Academy, 
Interamerican Summer L 
University of, 


Laval University, p. 44-T 


University St 


) Oslo, University of 


Summer School of Euro 
p. 4417 


(] Strasbourg, International 


University of, p. 44-T 


Transportation 


13-T 
19-T 


Canadian Pacific, p 
Milwaukee Road, p 
New York Central, 
11-T 

18-T 
Santa Fe, p 
16-T 
] Union Pacific, p. 17-T 
Vacations 

Resorts 


Atlantic City Hotels, 

p. 21-T 

Marine Studios, p. 21-T 
Key Rest Apts., St 
Petersburg, p. 21-T 
Petersburg, Fla 
Chamber of Commerce, 


University of, p. 21-T 


] Massachusetts Develop 
ment Commission, p. 21-T 

] Missouri Division of 
Resources & Develop 
ment, p. 14-T 


_ Position 


___. School Enrollment 


_State 


March 1, 1950 





‘It'sa SK Daisy 


e Cut-out, color-in-maps, line drawings, 
photographs, and text material in upper 
grade vocabulary, combine 
to recommend the three Intercultural 
Activity books: Good Neighbors All, 
The New Europe, and Our Own United 
States. Frederic Publishers, 149 Kenil- 
worth Pl., Brooklyn 10, N. Y., 
art, music, and world understanding in 


these books. \ 


e Pink tints and perky drawings en- 
liven A Date with Your Future and help 
clarify for high school girls life insurance 
as it pertains to family money manage- 


elementary 


stress 


25¢ each, less for quantity.) 


ment. More comprehensive and mature 
is Handbook of Life Insurance, 1943 
edition revised. Teaching Aids on Family 
1950 catalogue of tree 
materials, including 
and money man- 


Security is the 
and inexpensive 
films, on life insurance 
agement. Single copies free from Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


e Telling Time, a 16-page booklet with 
iccompanving wall chart, is Hamilton 
Watch Company’s first teaching aid. For 
copies write Educational Service 
Hamilton Watch Co., 


tree 
Dept., 
Pa. 


Lancaster, 


e Goals and growth of UNESCO are 
succinctly reviewed in UNESCO Today 
an informal report on this organization 
and its development in the U.S. Free to 
educators or club leaders from UNESCO 
Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


and photography instructors 
and vearbook two smart, au 
thoritative booklets on photography. It's 
a Snap explains interest, composition 
and camera operation, and the hobby 
value of photography. Yearbook Editor's 
Guide covers selection and handling of 
pictures for publication, photographic 
assignments, processes, equipment; out 
lines printing process, tells 
how to judge pictures. Free from East 


man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


e For art 
advisers, 


basic and 


e Packed with tested suggestions are 
Public Relations Primer (second printing 
just issued), National School Service 
Institute, Shop 307, Palmer House, Chi 
cago 3, Ill., and Bridges Between the 
School and the Community in Junior 
High Schools and Grades Seven and 
Fight of Elementary Schools, New York 
City Board of Education, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., 25¢ each. 


e For Internationa! Labor Office’s free 

descriptive materials and sample copies 

of periodicals write to 1825 Jefferson 
| Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C. (not the 
| Geneva, Switzerland, office). 
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1950 ABROAD 


For thousands of 
Americans the sum- 
1950. will 
be an exciting time. 


mer of 


In summer schools 
Donald J. Shank = abroad, living with 
families in foreign 
countries, working in camps, on “study 
or attending special seminars, 


new 


tours,” 
they will meet new people, see 
have the opportunity to 
Prav- 


sights, and 
learn something of other cultures 
eling mostly in groups with experienced 
leaders, they can, in the space of two 
months, gain a broad understanding of 
foreign people, their problems and way 
of life. At the same time the presence 
abroad for 


of thousands of Americans 


break 


prejudices and misunderstandings ex 


senous purposes helps down 


isting in the foreign countries. 
Most popular of the summer schools 


United Kingdom. The 


ire those in the 


Institute of International Education ad- 
ministers this program, as well as that 
for Austria. In addition, there are spe- 
cial summer schools in most European 
Latin Some 
56 groups, organized as the Council on 
Student Travel, student par- 
ticipation in them 
study work 
with foreign families. 

The most serious problem connected 
with summer projects abroad is trans- 
portation. For the last three years this 


and American countries. 
arrange 
and in seminars, 


tours, camps, and _ visits 


has been met by assignment of special 
“student which make 
round trips each. It is hoped they will 
1950. These summer 


ships’ several 
again operate in 
projects represent an investment in in- 
ternational good will worth many times 
the cost and effort involved. 

DonaLp J. SHANK 

Vice-president 

Institute of International Education 





Summer Schools Outside U. S. 
Continued from page 45-T) 
GREECE 
*American Studies 
Athens; Ju 1-A r l aits, his- 
tory 


ITALY 
American Academy in Rome; Ju 10-A_ 18; 
Roman civilization from earliest times to 
reign of Constantine Appiy Mary Wil- 
liams, 101 Park Ave New York 17) 
Italian Universi Foreigne s, Perugia 
April 1-Dec 2 three 3-montl 
L and C 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE, Florence; 
Ju 15-A 31; L and C. See page 44-T 
University of Perugia, Perugia; Ju 1-S 30 
L and C 
University of 
and C 
*Venice-Instituto Universita 
A-S; Lit 


Schoo} 


courses 


Siena, Siena; Ju 1-S 30; L 
o de Economia 
e Commercio; 1istory of art 
and music 
Vergiliz Classical Summer 
mae, Nz > Ju 7-A 17 Apply 
Raiola Gramercy Park, New 
N. Y.) 


School 


Mary 
York 3 


IR"LAND 
rrinity College 
Moody, 4 Trinity 


Dublin 
College) 


(Apply T. W 


NETHERLANDS 

Academy of International Law, The Hague 
Apply Peace Palace, The Hague); Ju 17- 
A 12; public and private international law 
and specific problems of current interest; 
conducted in English and French 

Netherlands Institute for the History of Art, 
The Hague ‘Apply 7 Koite Vijverberg, 
The Hague); A 1-21; history of art in 
Netherlands; in English 

Interuniversity Summerschool, University of 
Utrecht, Utrecht (Apply Netherlands Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C.); Ju 10-26; col- 
lege and university students 18 yrs. and 
over admitted 


NORWAY 

OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN 
STUDENTS (Apply St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn.); J 26-A 5; Norwegian 
culture; two yrs. college minimum. See 
page 44-T. 


PORTUGAL 

*University of 
26; L and C 

University of 
L and C 


SPAIN 

*University of Barcelona, Barcelona; Ju 1l- 
S 17; L and C 

*University of Santander 
L and C 

*University of San Sebastian (Sponsored by 
Institute of Hispanic Studies, Univ. of 
Liverpool, England); Ju 15-A 26 

*University of Santiago, Santiago; Ju, 
L and C 

University of Segovia, Segovia; Ju 1-A 15; 
L and C 

*University of Seville, Seville; S; L 

University of Zaragoza (held at 
Ju 16-S 10; L and C 


SWEDEN 

*Jakobsberg’s Peoples College, near Stock- 
holm (Apply Swedish Institute for Cul- 
tural Relations, Kunsgatan 34, Stock- 
holm); A 29-S 13; Social Developments in 
Sv n; conducted in Englis! 

Uppsa'a-Swedish Folk Universitet; A 1-20; 
Aspects of Sweden today; in English; also 
Swedish language courses’ (Apply Vv 
Agatan 22, Uppsala) 


SWITZERLAND 

Cantonal School, Chur; Ju 18-A 26 
language 

*Civitas Nova, Lugano; A 1 S 10; Interna- 
tional education on peace and the co- 
operation of the peoples 

Fondation Lucerna, Lucerne; Ju 
Swiss Tasks Relating to Culture; con- 
ducted in German and French (Apply 
Rhynauerstrasse 8, Lucerne) 

Rosenberg College, St. Gall; Ju 
German, French, English, 
guages 

*Scuola Magistrale Cantonale 
19-A 10; Italian L and C 

University of Fribourg, Fribourg; Ju 17- 
A 19; history, international relations, eco- 
nomics, political and _ socia] sciences, 
French, German, lit.; conducted in Eng- 
lish 

UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA, Geneva; Ju 17- 

7 (4 independent courses—3 weeks 

each); French L and C. See page 44-T 

UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE, Lausanne; 
Ju 17-O 7 (4 independent coures—3 weeks 
each); French L and C. See page 44-T 


Coimbra, Coimbra; Ju 19-A 


Lisbon, Lisbon; Ju 20-A 21 


Santander; A 1-31 


A.S 


and C 
Jaca); 


German 


17-22; 


15-S 15; 
Italian lan- 


Locarno; Ju 


47-T 


University of Neuchatel, Neuchatel; J-A; 
French language and lit 

*Winterthur (Apply Mr. Wegmann, Palm- 
strasse 16, Winterthur); Ju 11-A 20; Ger- 
man language 

UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH - SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN STUDIES (Ap- 
ply Director, SSES, Munsterhof 20, Zu- 
rich); Ju 17-A 19 or 26; political science 
courses in English, German language, lit 
graduates and upper classmen. See page 


44-T 


Study Tours 


American Youth Abroad, 320 14th Ave., S.E., 
Minneapolis 14. Minn. Small group travel- 
study programs centered around serious 
themes 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
Boyd St., Newton, Mass 
leadership of university 
European history, music 
flying seminar, etc 

Experiment in International Living, Putney, 
Vt. After briefing in Putney members go 
to one of 20 countries throughout the 
world. Members live in selected homes 

French Travel Service, Inc., Hotel Madison, 
15 E. 38th St., New York 22, N. Y. Culture, 
economic engineering, commerce, archi- 
tecture, tours for varying lengths and 
rates. Groups of 20 or more 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Air 
travel-study programs to Europe, Guate- 
mala, and Mexico 

Institute of Canadian History and Culture, 
1583 Pine Ave., West, Montreal, Canada 
Ten-day low-cost programs of lectures 
and excursions in Montreal and Quebec 

International Student Service, World Stu- 
dent Service Fund, 20 W. 40th St.. New 
York. N. Y. Small study groups in most 
countries of Europe and possibly Asia 

Intern*tional Study Tour Alliance, 12 E 
46th St.. New York 17, N. Y. Tours in 
Germany, England, Switzerland, Low 
Countries, Austria, France 

LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC., 1776 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Nine low- 
cost combined university and travel pro- 
grams throughout Europe. See page 45-T 

NEA Travel Service, 1201 16th St.. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Series of tours to 11 
regions of the Western Hemisphere 

Pilgrimage Tours, University, Alabama. Ed- 
ucational and recreational tours to Europe, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, the Mediterranean, 
and round the world 

STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, Santa Barbara, Calif. Bi- 
cycle, motor, or boat trips to Europe, 
Latin America, Canada, Alaska, and the 
West. See page 31-T 

Stanford University, Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations, P.O. Box 1485, Stanford, 
Calif. Study, travel or work abroad in 
cooperation with Carnegie House in Paris 
and UNESCO. Also seminars in Far East 

Student Travel Service, 1540 E. 57th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. Tours to various parts of 
the world including Europe, Africa, Japan 
the Near East, and Australia. Some travel 
grants and scholarships 

Travel and Study, Inc., 110 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Seminar groups in inter- 
national relations, liberal arts, languages, 
etc. Courses held at universities in nine 
European countries. One world study trip 
planned 

TWA Air World Education Service, 311 Air- 
lines Terminal Bldg., 80 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Five-week European tour 
plus 4 weeks at Univ. of Geneva 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington, 
Vt. Five-week European travel tour with 
course at Univ. of Birmingham included 
See page 40-T 

WORLD STUDY TOURS, Columbia Univer- 
sity Travel Service, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. Twenty European 
tours (one to two months) under leader- 
ship of professors (long-established). Co- 
operate with New School for Social Re- 
search (N. Y.) on five-week European 
session on political and economic condi- 
tions. See page 42-T 


TRAVEL, 11 
Tours under 
professors; art, 
architecture; 


TRAVEL 








A New Victrola Radio-Phonograph 
for the Music Room, Auditorium, Classroom 


Finest Tone System 





RCA VICTOR 
MODEL A-78 


There is no equal to the new RCA Victor 
A-78 for teaching the love and appreciation 
for good music. The great stars of radio and 
records are still greater when you hear their 
voices and music re-created by the thrilling 
tone of the “Golden Throat.” 

You've never seen or heard so much in 
value, in brilliant performance, in a radio- 
phonograph console priced as low as the 
A-78. It’s an unbeatable buy for schools. 
COMPLETE RADIO RECEPTION: Here 
in a compact console is ideal AM radio and 
RCA Victor FM radio reception at their 


e Finest AM Radio 
« RCA Victor FM Radio 
« Plays All 3 Record Speeds 


finest. Two built-in antennas. Terminal con- 
nections for external AM and FM antennas 
if needed. Large, 12-inch supersensitive, per- 
manent-magnet, electro-dynamic speaker. 
Three-position tone control. 
PLAYS ALL 3 SPEEDS OF RECORDS: 
There’s an independent record changer for 
the RCA Victor 45 rpm Record System. 
Another record changer plays the conven- 
tional 78 rpm records and the 3344 rpm long- 
playing records 

It's a beautifully designed console in a 
choice of fine cabinet finishes. 


in RCA Victor History j ; 
Hear the A-78 demonstrated at your RCA Victor Dealer’s 

This symbolizes the “Golden 
Throat”—RCA Victor’s ex- For comy lete information on other radio-phonograph and 
clusive 3-way Balanced 


Acoustical System. 


television instruments for use in schools, write: Educa- 
tional Services, Dept. 83C, RCA, Camden, N. J. 
“Victrola”—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES eA 


RCA VICTOR #» 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 





